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PREFACE. 


A ruouc# a short interval only has elapsed since the 
following performance was laid before the public, this 
period has been distinguished by a rapid succession of 
events of the highest political importance. These most 
memorable and most interesting events are, in truth, the 
natural and necessary consequences of the general and com- 
prehensive plan of hostility, which the allied powers have 
so wisely and so steadily pursued. The practicability of 
this general system of cordial and unanimous co-operation 
was long denied : corruption, jealousy, imbecility, financial 
derangement, national supineness, in short every element 
of disunion existed, it was believed, in such force, as to 
tender a zealous combination of. the continental powers 
against France almost equally hopeless and visionary. The 
eventful history of the campaign, since the rupture of the 
armistice, furnishes a perfect refutation of this error. 

The spirit of the times, and the new and characteristic 
features of the war, were too much overlooked by those 
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who entertained these desponding views. ‘They considered 
the war with reference only to the governments of the re- 
spective nations engaged in hostilities: and making no al- 
lowance for the animating incitements of patriotism, re- 
garded the conflicting armies merely as the military instru- 
ments by which these governments opposed each other’s 
designs. Their calculations were founded upon ordinary 
data, and they looked forward to ordinary results. The 
numbers, the discipline, the brilliant remains of the high 
military reputation of the French armies, were contrasted 
with the numerical strength, the efficiency, and the military 
character of those of the Allies; and the result of the 
computation was given in favor of the former. It was 
not perceived, or not remembered, that since the reverses 
experienced by the French arms in Russia, there was no 
longer a marked inferiority in the efficiency of the troops 
of the Allies ; and that, in addition to the advantages of an 
expanding military reputation, they had also the inestimable 
benefit of 2n enthusiastic impulse communicated to their 
valor by sentiments of patriotic devotion, and feelings 
of abhorrence for foreign oppression. It was not perceived, 
too, that an inversion in the order of things had, to a cer- 
tain extent, taken place among the continental states, and 
that the people, instead of acting in blind subservience to 
the public authorities, began to exercise a beneficial re- 
action, by which a larger portion of energy was commu- 
nicated to both, and by which the interests of both were 
more effectually secured. The impulse I allude to, was free 
from all wild revolutionary enthusiasm. Governed by a 
rational sense of the blessings of national inde~endence, but 
excited to a lofty pitch of generous ardor by the remem- 
brance of past oppressions, and by the apprehension of 
similar evils, this impulse successfully guided towards their 
legitimate end the military and political energies of the 
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Allies. In short, the true and genuine cause of the decline 
of French power, and of the advancement of the ascen- 
dancy of the Allies, is to be discovered in the liberal 
measure of national and patriotic spirit, by which the vo- 
luntary exertions: of the people, the decisions of their re- 
spective rulers, and the efforts of the champions of inde- 
pendence in the field, have bee animated and directed. 
This great and important change has too little engaged 
the attention of a very numerous, perhaps the most nu- 
merous, class of speculative political reasoners. They forget 
that even oppression has its limits. It did not occumto 
them that though ignorance and slavery may subsist to- 
gether, abject bondage and diffused intelligence form too 
discordant an alliance to remain long in a state of union. 
To impose the galling chains of universal subjection upon 
enlightened Europe, was an enterprize which folly and 
madness alone could suggest. The scheme could only 
succeed under every possible modification of well-organized 
tyranny, while it extended to a certain point; beyond these 
limits the machinery becomes too complex: the engine 
no longer works with effect, but becomes gradually clogged, 
until the main and original spring, which should give life 
and vigor to the whole, is first impeded, and subsequently 
arrested in its action. Against the resources and efforts 
of ordinary governments, the military energies of a state, 
so naturally, artificially, and extraordinarily powerful as 
France, might prevail even to an alarming extent; but 
when a course of successful tyranny is felt to be universally 
subversive of all human happiness, the spirit of resistance 
is awakened; the nation and the government have no 
longer a distinct and separate interest ; the ordinances of 
the latter are anticipated by the voluntary oblations of the 
former, and from their united skill and labor, the pillar 
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of state is erected upon foundations that may safely resist 
the most. impetuous assaults, 

Such, then, has been the erroneous scheme of universal 
conquest which France has vainly attempted to pursue. 
While acted upon to such an extent only as to provoke and 
contend against the ordinary forces, at the disposal of most 
of the continental states, she was, from the superior mili- 
tary organization of her armies, from the martial genius of 
her troops, from the more splendid rewards she conferred 
on military merit, and from many other obvious causes, to 
a certain degree successful. But, from the moment the 
Necessity of resistance was nationally felt—from the 
moment war was conducted by her enemies upon principles 
of national hostility—from the moment the interests and 
efforts of the government and of the people were identified 
against her—from that moment her career of conquest 
was checked. Against the armies of a sovereign prince, 
France might contend with many chances of success ;— 
against the national resistance of an energetic and powerful 
state she must inevitably fail. 

It is stated in the following little work, that, in order to 
prosecute hostilities with success, the principle of the war 
should be so far simplified, as to embrace all the distinct 
interests of the several belligerents in one grand compre- 
hensive scheme, which, in realizing. the legitimate end for 
which the patriotic armies of the Allies had taken the field, 
should, at the same time, effectually accomplish as parts of 
the same whole, the different objects for which each state 
felt itself compelled to engage in hostilities. Upon this 
very principle the Allies have acted. The minor being in- 
volved in the greater interest, a multiplicity of causes of 
mutual distraction and division have been kept entirely out 
of view, and removed to such a distance, that the sphere 
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of their influence could not extend to the main point, to 
which all the efforts of the Allies were directed. What 
have been the beneficial consequences of this enlarged, 
sound, and truly politic plan of hostility? ‘These: the 
different objects for which each state felt itself compelled 
to engage in hostilities, have been effectually accomplished 
as parts of the same whole; and, if wisdom continue to 
guide the future efforts of the Allies, they will also, with 
unexring certainty, effectually provide for the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their future independence. 

When is Russia likely to be again invaded ? Within the 
anma!s of the Buonapartian dynasty? No! The menace 
that, if Russia would not yield to the dictation of France, 
she might perhaps be taught a lesson of submission by the 
destruction of a second capital, is now to be remembered 
and mentioned only to cover with shame the insolent, 
vaunting, vain-glorious, enemy, from whom it proceeded : 
an enemy baffled, defeated, driven, and chased, from one 
extremity of Europe to the other, by a foe whom he pre- 
sumed to despise—by a foe to whom he has since been 
compelled to yield—and to whom he may yet be con- 
strained, te crouch for mercy. 

Prussia. has recovered her regal patrimony. Magnani- 
mous as the Russian Emperor has been, he has. still scope 
left for the exercise, towards this unhappy monarch, of 
imperial generosity. The acquisitionson the side of Prussia 
obtained at the peace of Tilsit, should be restored; the 
value of the cession would be a. hundred fold repaid by 
the political advantages that would arise from founding 
an alliance between Russia and. Prussia upon the: basis of 
liberality and. justice, and: by the lustre such a sacrifice, oF 
rather such a restoration, would shed on the elevated cha» 
racter: of the. monarch, capable of exercising such. disinter- 
ested virtue. It would augment the indirect ascendancy 
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of the Emperor Alexander in Germany, and enable him 
the more efficaciously to defend his own frontiers by the 
barrier of German independence. 

Whatever may have been the former etrors of the Prus- 
sian government, she has cruelly expiated them. Her 
sacrifices have been numerous ;—her humiliation degrad- 
ing. She now raises her head anew among the con- 
tinental nations, as a great and independent state. Her 
second political birth, as it may be termed, portends nothing 
favorable to a successful developement of the future ambi- 
tious views of France. The greater the independence of 
Prussia, the less assajlable will be the independence of 
Germany, either by direct conquest or indirect invasion by 
a system of alliance. Prussia has still much to re-establish 5 
but she will have the means of political redintegration as 
her disposal ; and for this she is indebted to that generab 
system of unanimous and effective co-operation with the 
powers allied against France, in which she has herself taken 
a part so noble, so spirited, and so decisive. 

It was further stated, in the following little performance, 
that among other effects to be expected from a successful 
prosecution of the war by the Allies, the successive.defec- 
tion of all the German states, who were parties to. the con- 
federation of the Rhine, might be calculated. upon, with 
every sanguine hope of its occurrence. This. expectation 
has been realized so fully, that there remains not a single 
German. state in alliance with, France—not one. that ‘has 
not. converted, its defection into direct. hostility against that 
power. Murat’s secession, was. also hinted at: he.is. now; 
at war with France. 

The probability of such, great and. decisive changes, the, 
natural.effects.of an energetic and wisely-concerted: plan off 
hostility, rested. upon the common.and: rational: conviction, 
that, in, the. political, as in the physical: world, powerfub 
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causes must necessarily produce corresponding results. 
The vague predictions of a wild spirit of prophecy depend 
upon accident alone for their fulfilment. Without the 
intervention of accident, their accomplishment fails, and 
the presumptuous prophet is justly exposed to the reproach 
of blindness, instead of receiving credit fora piercing glance 
into futurity. Our anticipations of the future must be 
calculated upon the data of past experience. There are 
no other means of obtaining the slightest glimpse of pro- 
bable events which are yet to transpire. It requires no 
peculiar sagacity to perceive that the age is too enlight- 
ened, that the nations of Europe are too far advanced in 
civilization, to hold out to the ambition of any tyrant, 
though his power should be unprecedently great, a prospect 
of universal dominion. It requires no gift of foresight 
to discover, that a government founded on the extinction 
of every cardinal principle of honor and of virtue,—a go- 
vernment that encouraged the energy of crime, and dis- 
countenanced the exercise of rectitude,—a government 
established on the demoralisation of society,—on the public 
violation of truth, and faith, and justice,—on violence and 
inhumanity,—on the reduction of the human mind to a 
state of comparative ignorance and barbatism,—must na- 
turally contain within itself a morbid principle, that would 
ultimately weaken, and possibly expose it to annihila- 
tion. 

Besides the general motives to resistance so amply 
supplied by the insolent, capricious, and tyrannical op- 
pression of the French, it could not fail to be perceived that 
the existence of such a government, unless deprived of all 
political preponderance, could never be compatible with the 
independence of the other continental states. Between 
France, therefore, and all the other European nations, there 
existed the highest degree of political, moral, and popular 
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discordance. ‘The necessity for its termination was deeply 
and universally felt. It was this feeling, this conviction, 
that laid the basis of that union which has produced such 
wonderful effects. Erroneous, indeed, have been the 
notions of those politicians who regarded it as a mere com- 
mon international coalition, of which the frame would’ be 
found too slender, too delicate, to resist the shock of con- 
flicting jealousies. All sentiments of this nature have been 
long smothered in one general feeling of aggravated in- 
dignation at the criminal, ambitious, and subversive policy 
of France, and in a firm, unshaken resolution effectually to 
resist it. 

In the beginning of July, when the following production 
was published, it was suggested that the allies, in the event 
of a recommencement of hostilities, should declare,“ that the 
extension of the boundaries of the French empire, beyond the 
Rhine and the Pyrenees, is incompatible with the liberties of 
Europe.’ The proposition was deemed equally extrava- 
gant and impracticable. ‘The progress of the contest has 
shown the contrary. Now, instead of reducing the ter- 
ritorial limits of France within these boundaries, the ques- 
tion under discussion is, how far towards these restricted 
boundaries the new limits of the French territory shall be 
permitted to extend, and whether they shall not be com- 
pletely circumscribed within the line to which the old 
monarchy was confined! How far a limitation or exten- 
sion of dominion may be ultimately settled by arms or by 
negociation, it is impossible to predetermine, even con- 
jecturally, without a knowledge of the various feelings and 
views of the negociators, and the military resources of the 
belligerents. But no one can doubt that the allies; who 
have already accomplished so much, have yet much within 
their power to accomplish, if their military efforts and 
political views continue to be made subservient to each 
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other, and jointly conducive to the main object of the war; 
viz. the reduction of the power of France within such 
limits as shall effectually prevent her from disturbing at 
will the repose of the other continental states. 

Although the Allies have issued a declaration, which has 
been much commended for the moderation of its tone and 
the wisdom of its views, yet; it cannot be denied, that it 
was rather precipitately promulgated. They found they 
had been too generous, and felt themselves obliged to act 
im some measure in opposition to their own professions. 
They perceived, that if the territorial dominions of France 
were permitted to remain larger in extent than under any 
of her ancient kings, the resources of that country, and the 
warlike character of its ambitious chief, would soon supply 
motives and materials for speedily involving Europe again 
im sanguinary warfare. These original professions of mo- 
deration appear to have since produced somé degree of em- 
barrassment. If, on passing into the French territory, they 
had issued a declaration, by the terms of which they were 
fully determined as nearly as practicable to abide, they 
would perhaps have been: more generally supported by all 
the moderate party in France; and they would have had 
all the advantage of leaving nothing in their views ambigu- 
eus and! uncertain, and of réducing to avery small class of 
individuals,-thosé persons in Frante who might be inclined 
to call in question their Féeal intentions. 

It would seen that the coursé which the allies have now 
tO pursue is’ suffiGiénitly obVious; viz. to reduce France to 
hex old mériarchical linfits, leaving the sovereign’ power 
éther int the hands of thé present roler, of in those of a 
Botirbon;. if the French’ themselves’ desire it. Though 
every friend’ to’ thé furtive: tranquillity of the world’ must | 
Raturtily desire the latter, it would hardly‘Be right to at- 
fttipt tb accomplish it by force Would there, however, 
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be an indiseretion in recommending to the people of Frahce 
the restoration of the Bourbons, as the best means of coti- 
solidating and perpetuating that peace, for which the greater 
part of that nation has long anxiously sighed? If the 
allies should declare their willingness to treat with the sove- 
reign power in France, when reduced within the fron- 
tier of 1789, and should at the same time frankly avow 
their preference to treat with a Bourbon, leaving it to the 
people of France to express their wishes in favor of a simi- 
lar preference, would not such a declaration possess the 
two-fold advantage of presenting a distinct projet for 
negociation, without an interference which might chal- 
lenge resistance as a point of national honor? If the more 
distinguished members of the House of Bourbon shewed 
themselves to their long abandoned countrymen with the 
allies in the field, and if the latter, disclaiming all compul- 
sion, presented them as the restorers of national happiness 
and peace, would not a fair occasion be thus given to as- 
certain the temper of the public mimd in France, and a ¢lue 
be furnished for the ultimate operations of the conibitied 
powers? The experiment is too promising to be feft 
untried. Its result may be of the last importance to the 
future tranquillity, not of Europe alone, but of the world, arid 
to. the progressive civilization of mankind, which the aetuat 
government in France is calculated to impede. Its résult 
may be highly conducive to religion, to public aad private 
morals, and to national faith and Honor. A Bourbon, 
disciplined in the severe school of adversity, may, sooner 
than any other sovereign, heal the wounds which France 
has repeatedly given and received im her long atid itifari- 
ated conflicts with those mighty states, with which, under a 
monarch of wise and moderate councils, she might have 


enjoyed a long and florishing period of happiness and 
repose. 
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If the course of events should unavoidably oblige the 
allies to treat with Buonaparte, the main point then to be 
accomplished is to’ reduce his power within the utmost 
practicable limits. Perhaps it might be advisable, if the 
fears, or the interests, or the vanity, of the French, should 
favor the perpetuation of his usurped authority, not to leave 
within his grasp those ample means for future hostility, 
which the resources of so large a portion of territory as old 
France comprised, would supply to his ambition. If the 
French are determined to retain a restless, remorseless con- 
queror on the throne, let it be the policy of the other 
states not to leave him the means of rekindling the flames 
of war, whenever the thirst of conquest may induce him to 
break the bonds of peace. Without this precaution, the 
term of general repose will soon expire, and war, with all 
its horrors, will again extend its sphere of miseries, havoc, 
and desolation. The spirit of rapid conquest would yield to 
the deeper policy of slow, cautious, insidious subjugation. 
If the subversion of the French government could be ef- 
fected, no exertions should be remitted for its accomplish- 
ment. If.events make it impossible to avoid treating with 
Buonaparte, his power should, if practicable, be reduced to 
such limits as would render his ambition uninjurious to the 
other continental states: but the most effectual means of 
giving to the world a permanent and honorable peace, con- 
sists in the restoration of the Bourbons. If the allies un- 
animously wish it, and the people of France desire it, its ac- 
eomplishment cannot be doubtful. 


London, March 1, 1814. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


Taz difficulties of this question appear to be equally overlooked 
by the zealous lovers of peace, and the strenuous advocates for 
war. The former précipitately conchidé that the immediate termi- 
nation of hostilities would usher in a long and happy period of 
national repose; the latter confidently foresee in it only a short sus- 
pension of the many calamities of war, ‘and a certain, early, and 
hazardous revival of all the evils of the conflict. The sentiments 
of Woth thay, dqubtlegs, be itfluénced aiid dtepinived Hy the iniost 
humane considerations. Both may have equally at heart the best 
interests of their country, and the general welfare of mankind; but 
each may take an erroneous view of the surest means for their pro- 
motion. ‘To the first, an early peace, even with the chance of in- 
terruption, may appear infinitely desirable; the last may as de- 
cidedly prefer a course of vigorous hostility, with the ultimate chance 
of a peace less exposed to the probability of disturbance. The 
opinions of the former may be biassed more by philanthropy, than 
by reason ; while those of the latter may be guided less by sound 
judgment, than by apprehension. 

A few temperate remarks on some of the bearings of this impor- 
tant question, may tend to guard the mind against the preposses- 
sions and prejudices into which it may inadvertently be seduced, 
by implicitly yielding either to the feelings of humanity, or the sug- 
gestions of fear. ‘To attempt minutely to estimate all the various 
considerations which iinmediately or remotely affect the solution of 
the problem, is a task, which [ by no means presume to undertake. 
There are, however, some important points of view under which it 
may be contemplated, and which, however obvious they may be to 
the,patient and enlightened inquirer, may have escaped the attention 
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$f that numerous class of persons, who express, with equal confi- 
denee, the most opposite opinions on’ the subject. Such utiqaali- 
fied decisions on this complex international question cannot Safely 
be ‘pronounced; and whether our predilection be of a hostile, or 
fiscific character, we ought at least to be prepared to’ stiow, that it 
has ilot been hastily adopted. ‘These precipitate’ conclusions’ ap- 
pearito be drawn from too limited and partial a 'view of the great 
interests ‘at stake in the present contest. If Great Britain and 
Francewere the only belligerents, the adjustment of their re- 
spective’ pretensions might, after so many years of war, be sib- 
mitted to the experiment of negociation. | But the important'relas 
tions subsisting between England and several of the continental 
powers, ouglit necessarily to give to all negociation a’ general,as 
well as an exclusive, interest. The difficulty, therefore, of asceré 
taming'the most proper period for making or entertaining a pacifi¢ 
évertare; mast depend on the compatibility of the exclusive with 
thegéneral interést. Might not a system of hostility ‘be purstied 
upon ‘the prinviple of rendering these interests, to all éssential par- 
poses at least; perfectly coincident? ‘The ends to which the exérs 
tions of eacliseparate power are directed, might surely be’ proses 
éitted, not merely without injury to the general —o ad- 
vantages eniméiitly conducive to its sticcess. 

The objeéts, for which the great-bélligerents have bei contend: 
ing, ostensibly’vary in their aspect, but are all’ substantially ié 
same: they all concentre in the re- establishment of their comtiiel 
cial and political independence. 


The main point, for which ‘Russia’ utisheathed nel Sword, iB heed 
subversion of the Continental System. 

Prussia, in ‘addition to this object, ‘is influenced By the: naps of 
being enabled to resume, among the Contitietital States, pel forme 
rank and dignity ‘as a military power. 

Portugal employs her energies to secure’ 'tté Hibety' Whitty has 
been restored to her by the valour of the British’armas! ; i 

Spain aitns at the ultimate expulsion of the comion invader 
but, in her efforts for its accomplishment, develops more of ‘SOW 
steady perseverance, than of vigor and activity suited to the exigéncy 
of the enterprise; and, by a singular departure frou the’lofty gene- 
rosity of her national character, manifests, in the reluctance'of het 
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co-operation, a jealousy, most injurious to herself, of those splendid 
feats of arms, by which her ally has saved her from the perils of 
subjugation. 

In the prosperous issue of the contest, Great Britain is, perhaps, 
more deeply interested than all the Continental States. Besides the 
re-opening of her ancient channels of free commerce with the 
world, it is peculiarly incumbent on her to guard, with sleepless 
vigilance, against every encroachment upon her maritime rights, the 
unimpaired maintenance of which is vitally essential to her uational 
dignity and power and independence. National rivalry, clashing 
political and commercial interests, incompatibility of the despotic 
spirit of the French with the free principles of the British Govern- 
ment, together with the unsubdued and unmitigated personal 
hostility of the French Ruler.towards England, present very strong 
reasons for concluding, that France, abortive as every such attempt 
cannot fail to prove, will nevertheless long continue either openly to 
assail her national independence, or secretly to organize her vast 
resources for effecting its destruction. Security, not for the pre- 
servation of her national existence, (which rests safely enough on’ 
the basis of her patriotic spirit and her intrinsic strength), but 
against a capricious and harassing renewal of hostilities on the part 
of France, for the purpose of undermining the stability and greatness 
of the British, Empire, must evidently be the principal end of the 
war; so far, at least, as Great Britain has a separate interest in its 
prosecution. 

Such are the objects for which the various belligerents have had 
recourse to arms, and in the attainment of which each has an inte- 
rest exclusively its own. 

These views naturally give rise to the question, whether or not 
the principle of the war might not have been so far simplified as to 
embrace all these distinct interests in one grand comprehensive 
scheme, which, in realizing the legitimate end for which so many 
patriotic armies have taken the field, should, at the same time, 
effectually accomplish, as parts of the same whole, the different 
objects for which each State felt itself compelled te engage in 
hostilities? 

In answer to this inquiry, it may be observed, that military 
operations are merely instrumental to the achievement of political 
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designs. Unity of political design ought, therefore, naturally to 
lead to unity of military operation ; and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, this simple adaptation of the means to the end might 
reasonably be supposed to promise the ordinary chances of success. 
But this chance of success must be diminished in proporticn to the 
degree in which discordant political views affect the unity of the 
military combination. ‘Though conducted on a large scale, its 
operations can, in this case, produce only an inadequate result: the 
political and military leaders must be animated by the same spirit, 
and their movements guided by systematic direction; otherwise, a 
large aud well-disciplined allied army may prove tofefior to a smaller 
force, under a skilful commander, possessing sufficient address to 
blend all varying sentiments iuto one feeling of martial ardor, and to 
combine his political and military efforts for the single accomplish- 
ment of the same point. 

If it were practicable to array against France the whole of the 
military resources of her adversaries, and to communicate to all the 
forces brought into the field one general sentiment, which should 
actuate the whole, as if they constituted an army fighting under the 
banners of the same sovereign, would pot, to every person capable 
of forming a comparative estimate of the respective advantages of 
the combatants, the issue of the conflict still appear to be involved 
in‘anxious doubt? If then such fears are well founded, when the 
whole strength of the allied force has the benefit of the most perfect 
and intimate union—when the political and the military objects are 
in the minutest points coincident—and when the co-operation is so 
compkete as to be undisturbed by any jealous or selfish considera- 
tion, can it possibly be expected, that, without this strict bond of 
union, a continental war canbe successfully conducted to a general 
issue? Hence it may, without any hazardous assumption, be 
inferred, that every exclusively national object should be sacrificed 
to the general interest; since, without this temporary suspension 
of all subordinate views, perfect military co-operation, upon which 
every hope of ultimate success must be founded, must soon be 
weakened and disorganized. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, are these objects, which have been 
exhibited under the complexion of points of exclusive or subordi- 
nate interest, and which have in reality been of themselves con- 
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sidered as affording to each belligerent a justifiable ground of war, 
to be passed over as unimportant, and to be wholly sacrificed? 





Certainly not: they are only to be suspended, till all these minor 
interests be secured by the accomplishment of the great end, for 
which the scabbard has been thrown aside. But what is, or ought 
to be, the main object of this general union? Security for the 
absolute political independence of each state. How is this to be 
effected? It is certaialy not a task of easy execution; but yet it is 
not impracticable ; and unless it be realized, short will be the interval 
of repose, of which the nations of Europe can hereafter, in the 
midst of their foudest anticipation of continued peace, indulge the 
expectation of enjoyment. 

An effectual balance of power must be re-established. 

The basis of this equipoise of relative political strength must be 
laid in the reduction of the physical and political resources of 
France: the limits of her Empire must be circumscribed. They 
can never be permitted, with any prospect of security for the future 
repose of Europe, to form an outline of colossal power, which a 
restless spirit of aggrandizement is incessautly laboring to com- 
plete, but which will never be completed, while the weakness and 
folly and blindness of the continental nations supply the chief of 
this mighty Empire with materials for the daily nourishment of his 
insatiable ambition. 

It may not be altogether useless to inquire, 1st. Whether the 
reduction of the menacing and overgrown power of France be 
practicable? 

2d. What means may be rendered the most eflicient for this 
purpose ? 

3d. Whether the actual state of Europe be favorable to its 
execution? 

The prodigious aggrandizement of France by conquest in war, 
and by aggression in peace, has augmented her resources beyond 
those of any other continental power. In population, Russia may 
perhaps claim some superiority; but with reference to the vast 
extent of her territories, her numerous subjects are less available 
for military destination. In agricultural, commercial, and financial 
resources, the advautage is indisputably on the side of France. 
But the distance which separates the two Empires will probably 
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yender it, at least for a considerable period, éxtremely difficult for 
either sing/y to interfere, with a controlling direction; in each other's 
domestic politics. In this case their means of mutual adnoyance, 
unaided by alliance, will be msuflicient for decisive warfare. 

It is quite unnecessary to make a similar estimate of the dispro- 
portion in the resoutces of France, aud those of any of the other 
Continental States. ‘The inferiority of the latter wall be denied by 


none. 

If, therefore, there is no mdividual State that, ‘with the most 
skilful employment of all its more limited means of hostility, cam 
expect to make any serious impression upon the Freuch Empire, it 
would be vain to indulge the hope, that a conflict, prosecuted singly, 
and under circumstances of material disparity, could lead to any 
other result than a confirmation, or perhaps an enlargement, of the 
very power, for the reduction of which it was expressly undertaken. 
—lIt is, then, but too evident, that, to: compel. France to return 
within jast and reasonable limits, is an enterprise to which the 
greatest power on the Continent is unequal, unseconded by efficient 
¢o-operation. 

Bat are we therefore to conclude, that France may, henceforth, 
triumphantly bid defiance to every attempt to reduce her power 
within such limits as may be compatible with the liberties of other 
States? Ifa single arm be too feeble to inflict a decisive blow; 
are there no means of invigorating it, that it may strike with more 
effect? Is it impossible to sharpen the weapon, so as to render it a 
more formidable instrument of attack? Gigantic force may easily 
overcome the strength of an ordinary combatant; but may, perhaps, 
as easily be subdued, when assailed by the united and equalized 
vigor of ‘inferior opponents, animated to the fight by a high and 
noble sense of justice.—The only practicable mode of repressing 
the inordinate ambition of France is, to restrain it by the very means 
which she herself employs for its indulgence. Force, absolute 
force, superior to the collective military power of France, either in 
numbers or equipment, in skill or in valour, and enthusiastically 
animated by the justice of their cause, can alone be relied upon for 
the accomplishment of these salutary views. Upon this alone de- 
pends the practicability of opposimg France with effect. 

With reference tothe second topic of inquiry, it may be remarked, 
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that the resources of the French Empire, upon an abstract and 
general calculation, can hardly be computed, including those derived 
from all her compulsory alliances, at much more than one-third of 
the whole resources of the European States.—At the first view, it 
would appear that this numerical and physical superiority alone 
would furnish the latter with abundant materials for resisting those 
ambitious projects, for the execution of which the repose of the 
world has so long been disturbed. ‘The means of resistance, therex 
fore, exist ; and until the resources of France approach much nearer 
to au equality with the whole. collective resources of the rest of 
Europe, it would: be premature to despair of the ultimate liberation 
of the Continent from the despotic ascendancy of that formidable 
Empire. The skilful intrigues of the French Government have 
hitherto frustrated every attempt to embody a sufficient military 
force to counteract its views; and it remains to be seen, whether 
the fatal experience of past failures will have at length awakened 
the nations of Europe to a conviction of the necessity of acting with 
union, if they propose to act with effect. ‘They undoubtedly pos- 
sess the means of emancipating themselves from the capricious 
tyranny of French control; and if they do not avail themselves of 
them with equal promptitude and wisdom, the success which they 
may now purchase, at the price of unanimous exertion, will, here- 
after, like the Sybilline books, beequally expensive and less complete. 
If no doubt exist as to the practicability, by a grand comprehen- 
sive and united effort, of opposing to the numerous armies of 
France, armies equally numerous, and excited to military glory by 
higher hopes and a nobler cause, the main point to which the allies 
should direct all their attention, should be a perfect coincidence of 
military and political views: in the further prosecution of hostili- 
ties, their efforts should all termiuate in one point. One object, in 
which all the States of Europe have, either immediately, or ulti- 
mately, the same general interest, should be inflexibly pursued by 
all. It should also possess a paramount importance, and should, 
in its realization, secure to each State, separately, the separate 
object which originally justified its determination to have recourse 
to war. 
But how can various States in arms be induced to feel the same 
interest im prosecuting war for the achievement of the same end? 
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The smaller States having more to apprehend than those of the 
first rank, how can the latter be prevailed upon to make the same 
extraordinary exertions, under circumstances productive of less 
immediate alarm? But it should be remembered, that the cause 
for apprehension, though more remote in the case of the greater 
State, may ultimately prove equally menacing to each; and that if 
nations of secondary rank should now fall, from a want of support 
from those of the first class, the latter may be unable to prepare 
for their own defence, when their turn arrives to contend with the 
common foe, for the preservation of their national existence. 

To this end, what general object can be proposed, but the limita- 
tion of the power of France—the reduction of the territories under 
her imn.ediate dominion to that extent, which, without infringing 
upon her dignity as one of the first in rank among the nations and 
empires of the world, shall deprive her of the means of invading 
the independence of other States, and interrupting the happy reiga 
of peace, at any moment that she may think favorable to her 
scheme of universal dominion? But it, perhaps, will be demanded, 
whether this has not been the sole object of all the wars that have 
been waged with France, during the last twenty years? Partly, 
and vaguely, it has, without doubt, been blended with the other 
views of various belligerents. But never, in any one instance, has 
it been clearly and distinctly defined, and openly and manfully 
avowed, as the just and legitimate and sole object of hostile combi- 
nation against France. Hence a collision of mctives and interests 
could not fail to produce those effects, which were naturally to be 
expected from an ill-cemented union; a change in the relative 
position of the belligerents, more or less favorable to the aggran- 
dizement of France, both during the actual continuance of hostili- 
ties, and on the return of peace—a period, of which she sedulously 
avails herself to organize her new resources as materials for new 
aggressions, 

A Congress of the different States of Europe, convened, not for 
peace, (except eventually), but for the solemn purpose of recover- 
ing and securing their national independence, would, in the present 
posture of European affairs, contribute, more perhaps than any 
other proceeding, to restore the lost equipvoise of the continental 

powers, A declaratory act of such a convention would give 
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rénéwed validity to the force of international law. -It would be.the 
first effectual, step towards the restoration of the balauce of power, 
wahout whioh there can be no peace with any chance of duration. 
Occasional truces might possibly precede the utter extinction of the 
hiberties of the Continent ; but che peace that would follow, would 
be stripped of all the blessings that endear it to mankind. It 
would be a state of repose founded on a base and universal sub- 
mission to despotic sway—a torpid existence, in which the best 
ehergies ‘of the soul would slumber in perfect usélessness. 

If a declaration to this effect were issued by 2 Congress of 
Potentates, assembled for the assertion, recovery, and defence of 
their sovereign rights, could it fail to produce the most beneficial 
result? If, at the same time, it abjured all views of conquest, all 
interference with the internal concerns of Frauce, and even une- 
quivocally expressed a desire to maintain relations of amity with 
that power, whenever the priuciples: of her government, and the 
equitable reduction of her political preponderance, should afford a 
reasonable guarantce for their security, would not its justice and 
moderation be universally admitted, and would not this general 
admission materially aid the accomplishment of the end itself for 
which the declaration was promulgated? 

Next to the assertion of their own independent sovereign rights, 
the precise extent of the limitation within which the power. of 
France should be restricted, should occupy the fullest attention of 
this augiist assembly. 

Difficult it would certainly be to reduce to the same standard the 
securities against future eucroachiaents, which each State might 
deem expedient for its own immediate safety. But m determining 
the scale of offensive operations, it would be a capital error to sup 
pose, that it should be adapted to measure, by anticipation, the 
obscured grandeur and degradation of the French Empire. Justice 
demands that her wealth, her dignity, her power, as a State of the 
first rank, should be duly regarded as the sanctified attributes of 
national mdependence. 

But, to the support of this independence, it is not necessary that 
France should aggrandize her Empire by the incorporation of Hol- 
land and the, Hanse ‘Towns; that she should annex Switzerland and 
the greater part of Italy to her own possessions, and retain the 
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remainder of the latter territory, ostensibly under the character of 
an ally, but really under the vassalage of feudal subjection. Nor 


is it requisite that Spain aud Portugal should be reduced to the 
condition of Imperial Provinces, or that the north-eastera bounda- 
ries of France should be protected against the inroads of her 
military neighbours by Uie Cuniederation of the Rhine. Ali these 
defences and precautions are not requisite for the consolidation of 
peace. Had her views been really pacific, all these alliances, 
incorporations, and unfinished conquests, would have formed no 
part of her policy: sufficiently great in herself, she would not have 
needed the aid either of such alliances, of a direct aggrandizement 
of her territory, or of prospective acquisitions, to secure to herself, 
and to the world, the inestumable benefits of a long and florishing 
interval of repose. 

The truth is, these confederative alliances and incorporations of 
territory were made with diametrically opposite views: not to pre- 
serve, but to violate peace; not to defend, but to enlarge indefi- 
nitely the boundaries of the French Empire. 

At one period, France affected to be satisfied with the limits, 
which, it was imagined, Nature herself had assigned to her. The 
Rhine, the Pyrenees, aud the Ocean, were considered to be the 
outline of ber proper teryitorial dimensions.—Eveu the ambitious 
views of several of the revolutionary goveruments did not, at least 
ostensibly, advance beyond these traces of national demarcation, 
They were, however, most fully developed after the erection of the 
limited consulate, aud have since progressively acquired a more con- 
sistent shape and expansion under the consulate for life ; and still 
more since the establishment of the foundations ofa new dynasty. The 
schemes of ambition formerly projected by the numerous individuals, 
in whom was vested the simultaneous exercise of the sovereign power, 
were then frustrated by the secret jealousies and divisions of the 
heads of the government. In the defence of France against all 
external attacks, they were all equally zealous and united; but 
their views of conquest wanted that dangerous unity and simplicity 
of plan, under which they have been so successfully prosecuted, 
since the direction of the military evergies of Trance has been 
usurped and exercised by one individual. 

It has become more and more evideut, that the periods of peace 
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and war are rendered equally subservient to the extension of the 
power of france. In the former, treaties, at least with minor 
States, have lost their obligation. Pretexts, either plausible, or 
absurd, have been unhesitatingly advanced to give a specious 
sanction to their violation. In the latter, success has seldom been 
long faithful to the standard of her adversaries, and has generally 
secured to her, at the termination of hostilities, an augmentation of 
resources for their early renewal. 

If then, both in peace and in war, the system of France be 
unchangeably the same—if an incessant extension of dominion, 
both by direct annexations of territory, and by the subservient 
alliance of States, destined hereafter to be actually incorporated 
with France, be the code of policy by which all her movements 
are uniformly regulated, who will undertake to indicate the land- 
mark to which this overwhelming flood will ultimately reach? 
Where shall the mound be erected to resist its further encroach- 
ments? Unless the torrent be checked, what fair and fertile regions 
will be devastated by the fury of its course! How many thousands 
and tens of thousands will yet be sacrificed to its unbridled rage! 
The cowardice or baseness of a great portion of the world, made 
resistance to the power of France almost equally hopeless; and 
while fear and servility sharpened the sword of the destroyer, folly 
and imbecility lent their aid to whet its edge for their own destruc- 
tion. Surely the period is arrived, when the Continental States, 
taught by the political vicissitudes of many years of bitter experi- 
ence, vicissitudes too, of which the causes would admit of an easy 
and natural explanation, will distinctly perceive the impending 
danger to which they are exposed, and which, if only apparently 
removed, will produce much more fatal consequences to them in 
after-times. 

It may then be taken as an admitted point, that there is no alter- 
native between the limitation of the power of France, and the 
alternate subversion of all the secondary States of the Continent, 
with, possibly, the ultimate ruin of those which still hold the first 
rank in the scale of national dignity and wealth and influence. 

If a Congress of Sovereigns should be held, for the purpose of 
deliberating on the most effectual means of providing for the pre- ; 
sent and future security of their respective dominions, would it not, 
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in the first instance, appear to each illustrious member of it to be 
indispeusably necessary, that a general alliance, offensive and 
defensive, should establish a basis for all their concurrent measures? 
Would it not also be attended with advantage, both to their cause, 
and to their proceedings, if this alliance should be held to be valid, 
for offensive operations, only until a fair and equitable reduction of 
the power of France shall be effected, whilst its validity, with re- 
gard to its defensive character, should remain permanently in force ? 
By such a restriction upon the conditions of the alliance, the justice 
of the principles on which it was founded, would be rendered more 
obvious and palpable, and would aid the execution of the measures 
originating from it, by securing for it the benefit of the public senti- 
ment in its favor. And what timidity, what despondency in their 
own resources, should prevent the allied powers from declaring, 
“ that the extension of the boundaries of the French Empire, be- 
“ yond the Rhine and the Pyrenees, is tacompatible with the liber- 
“ tiesof Europe?” I\ntrepidity there would be in the declaration: 
but is the object to which it poimts of so extravagantly difficult a 
nature, asto be altogether impracticable? If the military force of 
the Continent, aided by the naval, military, and financial resources 
of this country, Were embodied against France—if systematic unity 
of direction were skilfully given to this force—if, during their well- 
combined operations, every sentiment of national jealousy, every 
discrepant feeling of national interest, were allayed aud suppressed 
—if a common impression of common danger communicated to the 
whole a single feeling of military ardor, animated by the cheering 
hope of preventing the independence of the world from being saeri- 
ficed at the shrine of sanguinary and lawless ambition—if the attain- 
ment of one general object, consecrated by the unqualified appro- 
bation of the moral aud enlightened portion of mankiud, constituted 
the sole poit of wuion, for which the namerous ranks of the allies 
would be marsbailed against the euemy ; might not the emancipation 
of Europe be effectually achieved, by a combination fouaded upor 
such principles, and stimulated by every motive that can urge 
patriotic armies to the most zealous performance of their glorious 
task? 

To this the cold political calculator will perhaps repiy: your 
seasoning is conditional, and your conditions are inexecutable; your 
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superstructure is therefore without the reqnisite foundation, and the 
fine edifice of European liberty, which you propose to raise on so 
magnificent a seale, must remain.a mere unsubstantial design. You 
expect to accomplish what experience has long since taught you to 
be impracticable; you expect to reduce, into one’ harmonious 
whole, those elements which are decreed to be eternally discordant; 
you expect to identify interests, which, while each State retains the 
least particle of independence, can never assume ‘a similitude of 
character; you expect that Cabinets, which have long entertained 
against each other a secret hostility of sentiment, should at once 
suspend all enmity, and enter into one common league with all the 
warmth aud enthusiasm of unsuspicious friendship; and that armies, 
differing from each other in language, in habits, in religion, in tactics, 
in military zeal, aud under the command of leaders, all ambitious 
of glory, but envious of each other’s fame, should co-operate with 
all that skilful regularity of progression, with which the motions of 
the most delicate and complex machinery may be adjusted by the 
ingenuity of the scientific artist. Asin these expectations you have 
been more misled by the sangumeness of your hopes, than guided 
by the suggestions of sober investigation, you must prepare, if so 
visionary a:project should ever be put in train for execution, having 
too, fer its unattaivable object, the compression of the boundaries 
of, France within the Rhine and the Pyrenees, to submit to the disap- 
pointment to which such unqualified extravagance is sure to be 
exposed. 

This broad counter-statement is, however, not wholly unanswer- 
able, The reduction of the French Empire within limits which 
would hardly assign to it a much greater territorial extent, than that 
which was formerly subjected to the dominion of the Bourbons, 
would certainly not be an achievement of ordinary difficulty. But 
the cause of the allies would be materially benefited by this general 
concurrence in the grand object of hostility, notwithstanding its 
accomplishment might be placed beyond the sphere of their exer- 
tions. It is obvious, that where concurrence is desirable, there 
should be a common point in which this concurrence should have 
its centre. And why should not this point be fixed in the limitation 
of the territorial extent of France? It may ultimately be found to 
be impossible to circumscribe it within the reduced outline which 
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might be determined upon ina Generali Cougress; bat, f all agree 
in the absolute necessity of acting in concert for this most; impor, 
tant end, though they may fail in obtaining a complete triumph, 
they may yet so far succeed as to effect such a seduction. of the: 
power of France, as may afford much better seeunity against ‘the 
future violation of thew independence, and for the strict observauce: 
of the obligation of treaties, than can be expected from her,. while 
her preponderance remains unbalanced by any effective politicak 
union among the Huropean States. Failure m the fulkattainment: 
of the object, for which hostilities might be thus prosecuted ons; 
comprehensive a scale, does not necessarily involve: its entire: sactiv; 
fice. ..' On the contrary, ‘its partial accomplishment,- beading ‘to ‘thet 
most important consequences, is, perhaps, only to he effected by: 
placing it distinctly in view, as a pot which, though seein 
may yet be nearly approached. bo Yeonss 

An analogous reply.may be made to the other ebjéctions. Thaw 
perfect. concord; that mdissoluble union, that entire comeidenee: of: 
political views, that systematic direction of combimed!; inilitary: 
force, in undisturbed:subseryicnce to ong main desiga, whicl would! 
almost command success, it would certainly be unreasomable to 
anticipate. Butsis/it not intiuitely desirable, that; whew States are 
to act in unisony thd highest practicable efléct sbosid! be given to. 
the influence of all these motives and detesminations?»: Is:it unwise 
to provide, at theloutseh; as many) safeguards: as. possible against 
that perverse tenddney! itd dikunion, which so frequdntly.disconcerts: 
‘ euterprises df greap pith and nioinents” and edn:this .be done 
more effectuably:thai by prebenting: to: all’ one objbet: of, :paramount 
interest, the prosecution of wWiacle may equalize all:exertions, and 
suspend the “girs re-actidn “of: all: exclasive ! one secondary: 
views? n 

This consihetely. ibilnntinian co- spheiitiong like the point: to. 
which its efforts are to be dirécted,: may not be «quite ‘within: the 
reach of those who'ave to guide its movementss but) acmuchdess. 
imperfect combimation against France may, arise frohy the. very 
exertions which may be made to give ‘to it a perfection; of whicliti 
is only im-a limited degree susceptible: vaste 

In this case, as well. asin the projected limitation of the Frenclp 
territory, we must be coptented with the. greatest. appreximatios 
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towards our object, if its distance shall have removed it beyond 
our grasp. 

But this discordance imputed to the very elements of combina- 
tion, seems to be calculated upon the ordinary data of ordinary 
coalitions. Notwithstanding the recent successes of the Russian 
arms, the power of France has seldom presented a more menacing 
aspect, with reference to the future independence of the Conti- 
nental States, than it now assumes, If, after such prodigious 
sacrifices, as must have entailed certain ruin upon any other military 
power, she has still been able to contend with the greater part of 
the Continental States, how are we to form an estimate of her 
future resources, if she should bring the struggle to a close favor- 
able to her still undeveloped ambition? How much then is here- 
after to be apprehended from the abuse of her power? Is not this 
the strongest of all motives to give unprecedented vigor to any 
well-concerted coalition against her? Absolute, unconditional 
necessity may therefore disembarrass such a combination from 
many of those jarring unassimilating principles, which, it may, per- 
haps, be too precipitately apprehended, would render it altogether 
ineflicient. 

It remains to be considered, in answer to the third question, how 
far the actual state of Europe may be favorable to the execution 
of such a confederate union. 

The issue of the last campaign has in some degree altered the 
relative political importance of several of the Continental States. 
Russia, though she should withdraw her troops to the eastward of 
the Niemen,. is almost entirely relieved from the apprehension of 
any new invasion. She can at least have none to fear for a con- 
siderable period. Her commercial system is therefore unfettered, 
and the result of the conflict, much as she has suffered from the 
devastations committed in her Empire, will ultimately produce an 
imerease::ef national prosperity, and a corresponding increase of 
national power. This power will also be further augmented by 
the increased confidence which may be reposed in the efficiency of 
her armies, which, in fair and equal combat, have, on many occa- 
sions, snatched the laurel of victory from the brow of a haughty 
enemy, who had long been accustomed presumptuously to claim it, 
as the meed of his own unchecked triumphant course of conquest, 























In commercial freedom, in military reputation, in political inde- 
pendence, Russia will have gained materially; and though her rela- 
tive power will still be too limited, to permit her to assume a 
decided preponderance in the councils of the Continental Nations, 
yet,ifdiscreetly used, her future influence over them may be exercised 
with more advantage to the cause of general independence, than at 
any period previous to the commencement of hostilities. 

The relative political consequence of Austria has also been in 
some degree advanced by the events of the war; not, however, by 
any. positive increase of national strength, but by the preservation 
of her resources nearly unimpaired, while those of France, for 
some time at least, have to a certain extent been diminished. 

Even this slight cha-ve in the relative position of Franée and 
Austria is not so unimportant as to be altogether overlooked. In 
the same ratio, it has a tendency to diminish the dictatorial power 
of France, and to strengthen the sense of Austrian independence. 
In all the recent military operations of Austria, some indications of 
this independence are to be discerned; for it is to be observed, that 
she most strictly confined herself to the precise amount of auxiliary 
co-operation, which she had engaged by treaty to afford. And it is 
also to be remarked, that in the conduct of her share in the cam- 
paign, there appeared to be a deficiency of vigor in all the move- 
ments of her contingent, which can only be explained by referring 
it to her lukewarmness in the cause, which she was reluctantly 
compelled to support. What might be exacted, in conformity to 
the stipulations of treaty, was supplied; but she seemed to regard 
extraordinary energy and zeal in a bad cause as a supererogation of 
duty, of which she might conscientiously permit herself to decline 
the performance. Of this, too, the enemy seemed to be well aware, 
und upon more than one occasion, though policy might prevent 
him from making it a subject of open diplomatic remonstrance, it 
was glanced at in terms of mortified disappointment. That Austria, 
both during the victorions progress of the French armies, and 
through the whole period of their disastrous retreat, should have 
maintained a firm and consistent line of policy, co-operating with 
France only to a fixed and limited extent, showed not only that she 
was not reduced to a state of abject political humiliation, but that 
she was wisely determined to decline an identity of interests with 
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France. The growth of these seeds of national indepeudence 
should be fostered with the utmost care; they may hereafter be 
destined to florish inluxuriance, and may afford a sheltered repose 
to the victorious combatants in the sacred cause of civil liberty. 

But what can Austria gain by wholly identifying her interests 
with those of France? Will she recover, by the adoption of this 
course of policy, her titular supremacy, with her ancient authority, 
in Germany? Will the territory wrested from her in Upper 
Atistria and Salzburg be ultimately restored to her dominion? 
Will the cessions exacted from her in Polish Gallicia be replaced 
under her sway? Will the Venetian possessions, originally ceded 
to her by the treaty of Campo Formio, be restored for the re- 
establishment of her maritime and commercial relations? Will the 
loyal Tyrol again constitute a boundary of her Empire? Will she 
regain the Illyrian Provinces?—No!—not a foot of land, of which 
she has been deprived, either by conquest or by treaty, will be re- 
covered by drawing closer the bonds of union with France. By 
such an union she can only acquire the dangerous privilege of re- 
maining a peaceful spectator of the overgrowing power of France, 
and of indirectly contributing to it, by abstaining from all exertions 
to prevent its increase. 

States in alliance can have no identity of interests, where there is 
no established ratio of relative political strength; where the power 
of the e+ mains stationary, while that of the other is hourly and 
rapidly progressive. Identity of views, and cordiality in alliance, 
imply an absence of jealousy and apprehension of each other's 
designs. In the existing connection between France and Austria, 
are there no feelings of this description to disturb its harmony? 
Can Austria be indifferent to the memory of her former losses? 
Can she forget that the Kmpire of Germany was once her own— 
that the King of Bavaria, once her secret, afterwagds her declared 
enemy, has become a comparatively powerful sovereign, at the 
expense to Austria of sacrifices which she can never cease to regret 
—that in the east, the south, and the west, she has been stripped of 
some of the fairest portions of her dominions, by that very indi- 
vidual, who has since, by marriage, connected himself with the 
illustrious and ancient House of Hapsburgh, without conferring on 
it one single political benefit, or manifesting, by any one public or 
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private act, a sentiment of attachment to the dynasty, to which he 


has thus become allied? 

What then can furnish to Austria a motive sufficiently powerful 
to assimilate her hopes, and fears, and views, with those of France? 
An alliance by marriage—formed, too, under circumstances calcu- 
lated to aggravate the mortification of defeat? Surely not. It can 
hardly be forgotten that this connection, founded altogether on mere 
abstract grounds of policy, was originally proposed at a moment, 
when such an overture appeared more like the demand of a victori- 
ous chieftain, who claimed the hand of the fair Archduchess by 
right of conquest, than as an offer embellished with the softer 
graces to solicit her assent. Its success may therefore be regarded, 
not as a victory over the finer feelmgs, which it presumed to ad- 
dress, but as a new triumph over an humiliated Sovereign. But let 
Austria beware, lest an alliance, formed under such circumstances, 
may not furnish hereafter pretexts for interference in her affairs, 
and supply additional means for invading her independence! 

If Austria, then, has so many motives for not identifying herself 
with France, the latter, with many reasons for viewing, with a jea- 
lous eye, the large resources which she still possesses, has every 
motive for assimilating the policy of the Court of Vienna to her 
own; not, however, with any view to the least reciprocal advan- 
tage, but in order to make it subservient to her designs. Was not 
this the main, if not the sole object of the marriage? It was at 
least only subordinate to the hope of establishing the direct succes- 
sion of imperial power in France. ‘Vhis bond of union, therefore, 
instead of allaying, should awakeu all the fears of Austria, lest it 
should prepare a chain of events, of which the last link may con- 
nect the Austrian dominions with those of France, as a dependent 
integral province of that Empire. ‘To assimilate the views of the 
Cabinet of Vienna to those of the Thuilleries, but not to identify 
them, is manifestly the policy of Buonaparte ; to resist both, should 
be that of the Emperor of Austria. 

Bavaria, though enlarged im territory, and raised from an Elec- 
torate to a Kingdom, but degraded in character, and excluded from 
the class of independent States, has m part expiated those political 
sins, by the commission of which she basely purchased a trifling 
aggrandizement, at the price of her owu liberty, and the dereliction 
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of the interests of the German Empire. <Abjectly subservient to 
the views of France, her resources are no longer at her own dis- 
posal. Her armies, compelled to traverse strange and ‘distant 
regions, and fighting to extend that despotism, which ultimately 
threatens her own extinction, have fallen, im thousands, by the 
sword of their adversaries, or have lamentably perished amidst the 
frozen rigors of the North. What avails it to Bavaria, if she has 
acquired the mountainous frontier of the Tyrol on the south, and 
has received an enlargement of territorial dimensions on the east 
and towards the west, if her independence be the stipulated value 
given for these acquisitions—if she must always be under arms to 
aid the designs of a conqueror, who, should success crown his am- 
bitious enterprises, will, without scruple, dispose hereafter of the 
possessions of the House of Deux-Ponts, according to his own 
arbitrary will and pleasure ?>—Was it her jealousy of the Emperor 
Francis that misled her to prefer a French to a German interest? 
And was this jealousy to be traced to a frivolous discussion respect- 
ing the immediate dependence of certain equestrian orders upon 
the Emperor of Germany, or upon the Elector of Bavaria? If 
so, sadly has she taken revenge upon herself; and by siding with 
the enemies of the German Confederation, she has ceased to be an 
independent and powerful member of that Empire, the dignity and 
stability of which it should have been her noblest pride to have 
maintained. 

The family on the new Bavarian throne is stated to be divided 
in political views, and the Crown Prince is represented to have 
manifested indications of greater spirit, and of more enlightened 
sentiments, than are to be discovered in the reigning Sovereign. 
This circumstance may, perhaps, be regarded, not as a mere indi- 
vidual difference of opinion, but as a sign of discordance in the 
government and in the state. The people themselves are among 
the least enlightened in Germany, and their ignorance, though 
undesirable in itself, may tend, however, to obstruct the progress of 
a community of interest with France. It is, therefore, not impro- 
bable, should circumstances arise favorable to the early emancipa- 
tion of Germany, that Bavaria may take its just share, with other 
States, ina general effort to dissever it from its present ignominious 
connection with the French Empire. 
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If such events should hereafter occur, why should not Wirtem- 
berg also have her full participation in them? Her contiguity to 
France rendered it, perhaps, difficult for her to refuse, in the first 
instance, to accede to the Rhenish ConYederation; and, indeed, an 
inclination to join it may have been communicated to her, by the 
tempting opportunity of emerging from a petty dukedom to royalty 
itself. ‘This elevation, too, under the immediate protection of 
France, was the more seductive, as it armed the Duke with more 
influence over the public authorities in his dominions, with whom 
he was generally at variance. But notwithstanding this adventi- 
tious elevation cf the State to the rank of a Kingdom, together with 
an acquisition of territorial resources, it cannot be doubted but 
the feelings, the habits, the prejudices, the predilections of the 
people, have, in the main, remained nearly the same. Necessity 
may still link them to the Confederation of the Rhine; but if the 
pressure of this necessity should be removed, a sense of German 
independence may re-acquire its proper elasticity: and Wirtemberg, 
rather than continue to wear the splendid trappings of dependent 
royalty, may prefer the assumption of a distinguished rank among 
the States of an emancipated Empire. 

In Westphalia and Lower Saxony, the existence of great public 
discontent is notorious, and nothing but the presence of an impos- 
ing military force has prevented it from manifesting itself more fre- 
quently in overt acts of resistance. Dissatisfaction with the newly 
constituted authorities, and a grateful attachment to those which 
preceded them, furnish ample grounds for a well-placed reliance 
on the future patriotic exertions of the loyal inhabitants of these 
countries, should the aspect of public affairs encourage them to 
organize their efforts for the recovery of their aucient rjghts. 

But the measure most eminently calculated to re-establish the 
foundations of an effective balance of power, and to secure the 
liberties of the Continent, is, in my decided opinion, the revival of 
the German Empire. The central position of Germany, the mili- 
tary character of its various States, the exteut of its population, 
and of its resources of every kind, peculiarly qualify it for the 
assumption of a great and preponderating rank in the relative scale 
of national importance. If the restoration of this Empire were 
practicable, it should be re-established upon the principle of con- 
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solidating, and not of subdividing, its political power. The revival 
of the old cumbrous political and ecclesiastical subdivisions would 


be productive only of national weakness. ‘The materials of which 
the Germanic body was formed, should be re-cast; and the new 
model, preserving the best features of its pre-existent shape, should 
exhibit its colossal strength, undeformed by every useless appen- 
dage. The actual political divisions of Germany might not be un- 
favorable to the execution of such a project for the consolidation 
of its power. With reference to its former state, the rights of 
sovereignty are now vested but in few sceptres. Many of the minor 
States have been melted down, and amalgamated with more sub- 
stantial bodies, in the political crucible, in which the temper and 
character of their various properties have been examined and 
assayed. If there were not too much of innovation in the measure, 
this principle of a reduction of subdivisions of territorial authority 
might be extended with general advantage to the German nation, 
Distributed into a few large States, its increase in real power and 
strength would nearly follow the ratio of such reduction. Ifa 
common sense of independence, and a feeling of common interest, 
united them in one effective confederation, even without the in- 
vestiture of supreme authority im an imperial chief, would not Ger- 
many, under such circumstances, possess the means of resisting the 
whole power of France? Or, might not, at all events, the deficient 
equiponderance of the former be then easily supplied by the ready 
aid of other powers, equally interested in repelling the encroach- 
ments of French aribition? 

But why should not the imperial diadem be replaced on the head 
of the Emperor Francis?) Would not the connection of the Ger- 
man States with Austria, and their dependence, to a certain extent, 
upon the Emperor, be, in every respect, more congenial to their 
interests and their feelings, than their present connection with 
France, and their present precarious dependence on the Ruler of 
that country? Should the Confederation of the Rhine continue to 
exist, aud should Buonaparte, at a future time, in a fit of anger or 
spleen or revenge, think proper to wrest the ensigns of royal au- 
thority from any of the German Kings of his creation, would the 
poor menaced petty Sovereign be able to resist the mandate, which 
commanded him to deposit his crown at the feet of the arrogant 
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Monarch from whom it was received, and who, having assumed the 
power of bestowing it, might presume to exercise the power of re- 
demanding it, at his own good will and pleasure ? 

The dissolution of the Confederation of the Rhine, the expul- 
sion of the King of Westphalia, aud a strict and cordial union of 
all the German Princes, including the Emperor of Austria, in his 
capacity of King of Bohemia, would certaiuly constitute a most 
important, perhaps an effectual step, towards the restoration of 
Germany to her just rank among the Continental States. But far 
more solid would be the security against future attempts to violate 
her independence, if this resumption of national dignity were 
shielded by the powerful sanction of Austria, re-invested with im- 
perial splendor, and strengthened by a liberal accession of influence 
and of power. Without a main stream into which the smaller 
currents may glide, the latter would only run to waste; or, fer- 
tilizing the soil by diffusion, invite the plunder of the foe. United 
in one impetuous tide, its force might baffle every effort of the 
enemy to ascend it, and compel him to follow its course till it reach 
the boundaries of his own dominions. 

Unless Germany revive under such auspices, how is the mischief 
of conflicting jealousies to be obviated? States nearly co-equal, 
acting m confederacy, will soon be dissatisfied with their presumed 
equality. ‘Uhis dissatisfaction may lay each more open to .the poi- 
son of corruption. The desire of ascendancy. may soon produce a 
competition for ascendancy, and the struggle may be made light to 
the party whom the enemy may wish to detach from the rest, and 
who may become disposed to be detached, on a promise of ivesti- 
ture with that superiority to which his pretensions aspire. 

But this disturbance of every principle of union might be pre- 
vented by general concession to a Sovereign, whose dignity is too 
elevated, and whose power is too great, to encourage the most dis- 
tant hope of successful competition. And whom could the Kings 
and Princes of Germany select, for this distinction, with brighter 
prospects of permanent benefit to the common cause, than those 
which would open to them on every side, by their unanimously 
choosing, for their august head, the illustrious individual, who, 
though deprived of the German imperial crown by the fortune of 
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war, may, in the present conjuncture, be almost jntitled to assert a 
prescriptive claim to its immediate restoration? 

To this scheme of union, under an imperial Sovereign, Bavaria 
would, without doubt, present most opposition. She would be a 
territorial loser by the project; for it is not to be imagined that 
Austria would re-assume her former imperial supremacy, and sub- 
mit to the sacrifice of the Tyrol, and her valuable possessions in 


Germany. But whatever apparent losses Bavaria might sustain, 
from the restoration of provinces given to her as the price of her 
defection from the Germanic body, and to which she has no title 
upon the ground of conquest, she would re-acquire that security 
for her relative independence, which she has now lost. Can she, 
if the extravagant ambition of France should progressively realize 
its plans of universal subjugation, flatter herself, that she would be 
suffered quietly to transmit, in the usual order of hereditary suc- 
cession, the crown which she has received as a bribe for her trea- 
son to the Empire? Reduced to her former size and shape, or at 
Jeast aggrandized only by a few trifling incorporations of such petty 
States as, consistently with a more simple, but more eflicient con- 
stitution of the renovated Empire, cannot well be permitted to re- 
sume their dwarfish, but embarrassing existence, Bayaria may soon, 
perhaps, become sensible of the strength she would derive from 
florishing again as a main branch of the old but vigorous German 
stock, instead of adhering as an offensive fungous excrescence to 
the trunk of Gallic despotism. As a fair and just compensation for 
the sacrifices and exertions which Austria might thus be called 
upon to make, in executing the great and noble enterprise of re- 
storing the German Empire, and securing its independence, she 
may surely be permitted to claim the full restitution of what was 
once her own, and what did not fall under the dominion of its pre- 
sent ruler by any direct right of arms. Bavaria should make a 
grace of a cession, for which she would be more than adequately 
repaid by the ample security it would purchase for the permanent 
safety of her dominions. 

Nothing, perhaps, has indirectly contributed more to the aggran- 
dizewent of France, than the feeble efforts successively made by 
the German powers to oppose it. Subdivided and conflicting in- 
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terests prevented them from taking the field with that imposing 
uttitude, of which their military resources and military character 
would have justified the assumption. In detail they fought—in 


detail they were subdued. The strength of the Empire was thus 
gradually wasted, while that of the enemy continually augmented. 
Disunion frustrated every attempt to act, either for offensive or 
defensive purposes, with all the energy of a vigorous collective 
effort. At the commencement of the revolutionary war, the amount 
of population was in favor of Germany; at the present period, 
France has decidedly a superiority. ‘The whole military force of 
Germany, including all the troops which Austria and Prussia could 
possibly bring against the enemy, would now be numerically infe- 
rior to those which France can summon to battle. But this inferi- 
ority, however, is not so great as to furnish reasons only for de- 
spondency. If ardent patriotism imparted a national character to 
German hvstilities—if the whole military force of a new Empire 
fought around the standard of national independence—if it were 
animated by a sacred feeling of honor and of duty—if in discipline, 
in enthusiasm, celerity of movement, and skilfulness of general ope- 
ration, it could boast of equality.with its adversaries; why should 
not its inferiority in physical strength be amply supplied by the 
efficient support of a bold peasantry, and by all the aid that can be 
derived from those for whom they have unfurled the standard of 
patriotic war, together with the stimulating excitement of a cause 
infinitely more just, than that in which their adversaries have 
embarked ° 

It should be recollected, that it was the weakness and the folly of 
Germany, that chiefly contributed to swell the despotism of France; 
but it should also not be forgotten, that Germany possesses, to a 
greater extent than any other nation, most substantial materials for 
erecting a solid mound against the destructive inundation of that 
power, whose early growth derived its principal nourishment from 
her imbecility. As an Empire, well consolidated, it may repel, 
and ultimately restrain, the encroachments of France; as a State, 
weakened by multifarious divisions of sovereignty, her opposition 
to them must evidently prove ineffectual. All German alliances 
with France cannot, in this case, fail to end in incorporations with 
that Empire. The progress from alliance to subserviency, and 
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from subserviency to incorporate identity, would probably be more 
rapid than is at present suspected. How then are these fatal con- 
sequences to be prevented, but by a perfect union of interest, and 
a perfect unity of co-operation? If these should still be found to 
be deficient, she must secure to herself effectual aid from coutizu- 
ous and friendly powers, who, as their interests are identical, 
ought naturally to afford the demanded assistance with equal alacrity 
and zeal. 

If Prussia be now enabled to assume an attitude of greater 
national independence, than at the period of her compulsory alit- 
ance with France, this advantageous change im her condition is to 
be ascribed to the etfects produced by an explosion of patriotic 
feeling; which, though long nourished in secret, would, probably, 
not have burst forth, without the powerful protection of Russia. 
Without her aid, this patriot zeal might still have slumbered, and 
the indignation excited by the oppression of her late insidious ally, 
might still have been forcibly suppressed. ‘The proposed admission 
of Prussia to negociate with other powers, amounts indeed to a 
qualified acknowledgment of her independence, and may contri- 
bute to remove her apprehension of seeing the possessions of the 
House of Brandenburgh transferred, by her former capricious and 
vindictive ally, to the dominion of his newly-created Prince of 
Neufchatel. 

Besides the hope of resuming a dignified rank among the mili- 
tary powers of Europe, Prussia can hardly fail to be animated to 
better exertions by the painful remembrance of past errors—by the 
consciousness of having pursued an inglorious career, when the 
path of honor and of glory was open to her. She has a long list 
of political and military disgraces to expunge from the catalogue 
of her national offences; and, had she not expiated her folly and 
her guilt by the sacrifices they have entailed upon her, she would 
still owe a deep atonement to the world for the many miseries, of 
which her crooked policy—her criminal inactivity—and her ill- 
timed and selfish hostilities, have been the lamentable cause. Her 
lost character is now to be redeemed—her lost indepezdeace now 
to be re-established. The narrow, partial, vacillating views, which 
formerly misguided her councils, must be dismissed—an enlight- 
ened, generous, comprehensive scale of policy should be the mea- 
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sure of her future efforts: and if the events of war shall give her 


an accession of national weight, it should, without the least reserve, 
be thrown into the general mass of resistance to the undermining 
aud overwhelming power of France. 

The rest of Germany has also experienced a change, from which 
benefit may hereafter be derived to the cause of the allies. Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Westphalia, have materially diminished 
their resources, by the active share they were compelled to take in 
the last destructive campaign. If, therefore, they should still pre- 
serve, either voluntarily, or from necessity, their connection with 
France, they must, for some time, be less effective auxiliaries than 
at an early stage of the war. ‘lhe degree in which their ability to 
co-operate with France is weakened, ascertains, im some measure, 
the comparative advantage gained by the allies; especially when it 
is considered, that these States may hereafter be called upon to fur- 
nish recruits for those military operations, upon the issue of which 
depends the happiness or misery, the independence or the future 
subjugation, of the Continent. 

To this actual loss of available resources for future hostilities 
may be joined the embarrassment, which the enemy must experi- 
ence from the public spirit which has manifested itself im various 
parts of Germany, and which must evidently increase his difficul- 
ties in the proportion in which this spirit diffuses itself, and com- 
municates a national feeling to the war. ‘Though it has not yet 
produced any very decisive results, it may yet become powerfully 
instrumental to the emancipation of Germany, and, possibly, to a 
regeneration of that Empire. ‘The simple conviction of its exist- 
ence operates as a check upon, and contributes to prevent, that 
concentration of military force, by which the French have been so 
much accustomed to command success. It is always something 
gained to the common cause, that this spirit cannot be extinguished 
either by the utmost vigilance, or by the menaced and actual visita- 
tion of the severest punishments; and that occasions may present 
themselves, when it may discover itself in the rear of the enemy, 
embodied in too formidable a shape to be viewed without ap- 
prehension. 

Even in Saxony, though degraded to the condition of a tributary 
ally, the patriotic spirit of resistance is yet unextinguished. It 
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sleeps, but will awake with the dawn of German independence. 
"The conduct of the Government, it is true, seems to be at variance 
with the sentiments of the people; but this discordance of feeling 
is more apparent than real. Satisfactorily to explain the motives 
of the policy pursued by the King of Saxony would be difficult; 
it may, however, be presumed, that, in adopting it, he has been in- 
fluenced either by his peculiar views of expediency, or his peculiar 
impressions of religion. Ar the latter are well known to be deeply 
tinctured with bigotry, he may possibly have regarded the career of 
Buonaparte as under the immediate guidance of an invisible hand ; 
and this obscure sentiment may have lent its sophistical aid to those 
suggestions of state-expediency, which appeared to recommend 
the preservation of Saxony by an union with France, rather than to 
risk its conquest by opposition, at a time when the general state of 
affairs in Germany seemed unpropitious to a hostile course. 

It would be difficult to form a conception of two individuals, 
whose characters are more distinctly dissimilar. The dictates of 
religion, and the influence of moral feeling, have imparted to the 
King of Saxony a mild, benevolent, and pacific disposition. In 
general and scientific knowledge, he holds a most conspicuously 
distinguished rank among the Sovereigns of the age. In many of 
the sciences his intelligence is equally minute and profound; and 
those who have devoted themselves exclusively to particular 
branches of them, have repeatedly expressed astonishment at the 
vast extent and variety of his information. The arts, commonly 
supposed to soften the manuers of mankind, (to which general re- 
mark, however, the present Ruler of l’rance is a striking exception,) 
have produced in him all their wonted benignity. The retirement 
and timidity of his character furnished additional precautions for 
the preservation of those beautiful shades of moral colormg, by 
which it was singularly distinguished. Is there then a point of 
similitude between this Sovereign and his ally? The contrast in 
the portraits | need not depict. ‘The faithful hjstorian of the times 
will delineate the latter with striking accuracy and truth. Ambi- 
tion, deeply stained with blood, striding over the earth with deso- 
lating steps, and trampling upon the feebly defended rights of na- 
tions, will hereafter exhibit the distinctive features of the fierce 
warrior, whose path is tracked by flame and by the sword. 
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The union of Saxony and France is unconnected by any common 
interest. Is the annexationof the Duchy of Warsaw to the Saxon 
dominions, a sufficient bribe to secure to France the permanent 
alliance of this new German kingdom? Is it an adequate compen- 
sation for the loss of independence, the extinction of the liberty of 
the press, and the impoverishing sacrifices which war entails? Is 
all honest German feeling to be absorbed by a sentiment of French 
predilection ; and are the descendants of those champions of liberty, 
whose boast it was never to have been subdued, to wear, under the 
mask of alliance, the galling chains of a foreign adventurer ? 

Happy, without doubt, would Saxony be, to abandon the 
wavering and fluctuating policy, by which she now endeavoars to 
preserve her national existence; and should the current of success 
again set in favor of the alhes, its rapidity and force in its passage 
through the Saxon dominions, would be increased by copious tri- 
butary streams in every direction. By a singular, yet not disadvan- 
tageous incongruity of conduct, the very motives of expediency, 
and the feelings of superstition, which may now influence the policy 
of the King of Saxony, may lead him to the adoption of a dia- 
metrically opposite decision. [Expediency may then suggest the 
necessity of co-operating with the allies, and any marked reverse 
of fortune experienced by the presumptuous leader of the French 
armies, may induce this timid but venerable Prince to believe, that 
Buonaparte is no longer a favored instrument for the accomplish- 
ment of designs, into which it is not permitted to human foresight 
to penetrate. 

With regard to the state of Poland, and of Denmark and Swe- 
den, it may be sufficient, with reference to any change in their 
political relations, that may hereafter be favorable to the liberties 
of the Continent, to observe, that, in the present state of European 
affairs, the resources of these countries are less available to France, 
than at former periods of the war. 

The farce of regeneration was exhibited in Poland, without pro- 
ducing any great public impression. Upon the plea of an obser- 
vance of good faith towards Austria, Buonaparte felt it to be 
expedient to withhold from Gallicia the benefit of this regenera- 
tion. A similar plea would also have secured to Saxony the greater 

part of the province of Mazovia, with the capital of Poland, strip. 
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ping the new kingdom of one of the fairest portions of its western 
divisions. 

‘Twice Buonaparte held out to the Poles the seductive promise 
of national renovation, and upon both occasions the promise has 
been delusive. On the first, their limited exertions to serve him 
did not eutitle them to the boon; on the second, the project was 
rendered effete, by the discomtiture and retreat of his numerous ar- 
mies. Upon both, the sole object he wished to accomplish was, to 
procure the means of carrying on the war against Russia with the 
utmost vigor and effect. [lad he succeeded, the kingdom of Po- 
land might possibly have been restored; but stunted in shape, and 
possessing only the external form, without any of the essential at- 
tributes of royalty. ‘To the caprice of some Marshal of the French 
Empire, the destinies of the new kingdom would have been con- 
fided, and the Sovereign, himself a slave to him who placed him 
on the throne, would employ his whole authority in virtually re- 
ducing Poland to the low condition of a tributary province of the 
French Empire—a military out-work, or commanding central posi- 
tion, whence Russia, Turkey, Austria, and Germany, might be 
assailed in front, in flank, or in the rear, whenever the hostile pro- 
jects of France might be ripe for execution. 

Poland, therefore, would gain only a nominal independence, and 
would be exposed to all the evils incident to frequent warfare. 
With all the powers surrounding that country, France, under its 
present military government, would not be likely to remain long at 
peace. Her dependent connection with France would necessarily 
involve her in all hostilities in which she might be engaged, with 
the additional disadvantage of becoming, perhaps more often than 
any other State, the principal theatre of war. With such prospects, 
it is not probable that Poland will be very anxious to blend her 
interests inseparably with those of France, though tempted to do 
so by a delusive offer of independent sovereignty. 

To a slackened co-operation arising from these apprehensions, 
should be added a feeling of disinclination towards France, which 
the generous conduct of the Emperor Alexander in Poland ought 
naturally to excite. This Monarch wisely preferred indulgent 
lenity to justifiable rigor, and the preference can hardly fail to pro- 
duce a corresponding effect, of which Russia may hereafter feel 
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the benefit, should Poland again become the scene of military 
operations. 

Of the course of policy which Denmark and Sweden may ulti- 
mately pursue, it is difficult to form a decisive judgment. The 
latter power, though bound by treaty to act against France, may 
be prepared for either alternative—to side ultimately with the suc- 
cessful party, and to join her weight to the preponderating scale. 
The Govermnent of Denmark, by the failure of the late pacific 
overture, may be tempted to draw still closer the subsisting con- 
nection with France, partly from an aggravated feeling of dissatis- 
faction with this country, and partly to secure the integrity of her 
dominions against the pretensions of Sweden. Whatever may be 
the views, either immediate or remote, of each Government, they 
may be considered as having manifested, though in a different 
form, their hostility to France; Denmark, by the late overture to 
this country, and Sweden, by the engagements of an actual treaty. 
Though policy may, at this time, induce Denmark to coalesce with 
France, the coalition may yet be uncemented by national inclina- 
tion, and therefore weak, in proportion to the absence of the lat- 
ter feeling. In the case of Sweden, both policy and melination 
may, at present, ideutify her cause with that of the allies; but 
should the arms of France prosper in the end, a supposed neces- 
sity may suggest to the Crown Prince the expediency of changing 
his views. It is, however, something gained to the general cause, 
to know that Denmark was disposed to take up arms against the 
common enemy, and that Sweden is under a specific obligation to 
take the field. Fortunate would it have been fer both powers, if, 
under the late circumstances of the Continent, they had been 
guided by the paramount duty of suppressing their mutual jealousies 
and hostile designs ; and, by zealous co-operation, upon the largest 
scale to which their respective resources were applicable, had boldly 
displayed their vigor, iu contributing to re-assure the liberties of the 
Coutinent. 

By such a decision, they might have best consulted their future 
safety, their immediate happiness, and their lasting honor. 

Though the Italian States have undergone no: change, in a 
marked degree unfavorable to the ambitious views of ‘the French 
Government, yet, in the Roman Provinces, and in the kingdom of 
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Naples, circumstances have occurred, which tend, in some measure, 
to relax the intimacy of their connection with, and dependence on, 
France. 

To the Pope, who, under trials of no ordinary difficulty, has 
manifested no ordinary firmness of character, some share of tem- 
poral power has been restored. It was the policy of Buonaparte, 
for the extension of his own power, to annihilate the temporal au- 
thority of the Pope. From this point he has been obliged, in part, 
to recede. The abandonment of any pretension is tantamount to 
an admission of his incapability of asserting it with effect; and 
every concession extorted by political necessity may, therefore, be 
regarded as a diminution of his power. ‘To have yielded to the 
Pope at all, nearly implies, that the Pope could no longer be re- 
sisted. Out of this concession, events of great interest may here- 
after arise. The Papal See has seldom been deficient in the ability 
requisite to avail itself of all chances favorable to the extension of 
its ecclesiastical influence. Temporal authority is an’ important 
instrument for the promotion of such views ; and now the Pope is, 
to a certain extent, in possession of temporal power. Fallen, as 
the Church of Rome is, from her ancient dominion over the minds 
of men, she must naturally feel anxious tu re-acquire some share of 
that lost ascendancy, to which so large a portion of the world sub- 
mitted with reverential submission. Jealous of the revival of this 
ascendancy, it will infallibly be the object of Buonaparte to limit 
and control it, and to render it subservient to his own designs. 
Equally jealous of this control, it will naturally be the aim of every 
Pope to disengaze himself, as much as possible, from the shackles 
of any temporal Sovereign. This collision will, probably, from 
the time the head of the Romish Church shall have a conscious 
feeling of returning influence, be constantly in operation. The 
prejudices of mankind will not only prevent the extinction of this 
influence, but voluntarily lend themselves to its extension. 

Unless it be made to co-operate with the plan of universal do- 
minion, which France is attempting gradually to realize, it may 
prove a most efficient and formidable check to the execution of 
such a project. Apprehensive as we have been of danger from 
Roman Catholicism, it would be a singular phenomenon, in the 
history of public events, if the revival of the liberties of the Conti- 
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nent were, in a material degree, aided by future opposition from 
the See of Rome to the aggrandizement of the temporal dominion 
of France. This speculation is, it is true, not unblended with ex- 
travagance ; but events, less likely to have happened, are recorded 
in the page of history. Indeed, it is so far within the range of what 
is possible, that it might be exercised in contravention to the views 
of Buonaparte, though Cardinal Fesch himself were in possession 
of the Papal Chair. It is not, however, to be presumed, that this 
ecclesiastical power would be exclusively exerted for the general 
good ; it is sufficient for the argument to assert, that ite successful 
opposition to the temporal ambition of France would, in its con- 
sequences, be beneficial to the European commonwealth, 

Of the Kingdom of Naples but little is at present known, and 
but little need be said. From many quarters it has been stated, 
that between Murat and his liege-lord much dissatisfaction prevails. 
it was represented to exist even before the last campaign, and it 
must necessarily have been increased by its disastrous issue, of 
which Murat was publicly accused to have been in part the cause. 
‘The share which Naples has recently taken in the war, with the 
exception of the military contingent, which formed a part of the 
grand army, was altogether of no importance. Almost as little has 
been heard of her hostile operations, as if she had ceased to exist. 
If this inactivity is not to be accounted for cen the ground of the 
diversion of her whole military resources in aid of the continental 
war, it may give a slight coloring of truth to the above report. 

This circumstance, however, is not alluded to as having any pe- 
culiar claim to credit. But if a judgment be formed, according to 
the obvious feelings of the human heart, of the relations subsisting 
between Murat and Buonaparte, caa we suppose them to be in 
such a state of fixed unison, that nothing can disturb their harmo- 
nious vibration ?—They-are both successful revolutionary adven- 
turers ; they have both attained to the highest distinctions: the one 
a self-created Emperor; the other a King of his creation.. The 
dependence of the latter is servile and complete; he holds his 
crown by a precarious tenure ; it was taken from one Kang by con- 
quest, contided to a second ruler by motives of family aggrandize- 
ment, and transferred to a third by considerations of policy. The 
feeling of personal attachment once thoroughly extinguished, that 
Vout. Il. Pam. No. V. Cc 
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of gratitude will be consigned to the same oblivion. Nothing will 
then remain between them but the mere bond of common policy. 
It will be the policy of Buonaparte, to keep Murat in perfect de- 
pendenee upon himself, and arbitrarily to command the disposal 
of all the resources which Naples can supply; but, once fancying 
himself firmly seated on his throne, it will be equally the policy of 
Murat, if detached from Buonaparte by every other consideration, 
to shake off this painful subjection, and assume a rank among the 
independent Sovereigns of the world. Are all future alliances be- 
tween Naples and Austria, or Spain and other powers, to be re- 
garded as completely hopeless? ‘Though not likely to happen at 
an early period, yet who will venture to assert that they never will, 
and never can take place? ‘The presumption of the denial would, 
perhaps, exceed the boldness of the conjecture. [f Buonaparte, 
under the influence of sentiments of augmented dissatisfaction, 
should manifest a determination to annex Naples to the Vice- 
Royalty of Italy, would Murat, his fellow-revolutionist, his com- 
panion in arms, reactily yield to a dispossession of sovereign power? 
If the state of the Continent favored the retention of the sceptre in 
his own hands, might it not be secured to him by reciprocal aid, 
and might not a renovated continental alliance against France be 
materially strengthened by the accession of so large a portion of 
Italy to the general confederacy ?—This, it must be owned, is 
speculation; and not, perhaps, of the most temperate character. 
But, at all events, it must be admitted to have some foundation in 
the presumed instability of an order of things, which appears to 
contain within itself too much of violence, too much disregard for 
the common feelings of mankind, and too many elements of dis- 
cordancy, to promise itself a permanent existence. 

The transactions in Spain and Portugal present many reasons for 
satisfaction. The territory of the latter is undefiled by the pre- 
sence of the enemy ; and Spain, at least before the armistice, might 
have indulged a confident hope of seeing every Frenchman, at the 
close of this campaign, expelled beyond the Pyrenees. Nor can 
this hope be extinguished, until peace with Russia shall enable 
Buonaparte to over-run the Peninsula with formidable detachments 
from his main army in the North. 

The chances in favor of Spain, then, stand thus: 
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The allied forces in the Peninsula are numerous and highly ef- 
fective, aud they have the pre-eminent advantage of being led on to 


victory by a general, who, with reference to the means at his dis- 
posal, has indisputably accomplished more than any other military 
commander of the age. Science, skilj, energy, intrepidity, fore- 
sight, self-possession—exceilencies which we can hope to meet 
with only in part in the same individual—are all united, and in a 
very enlarged proportion, in forming and illustrating the heroic 
character of the great Captain, to whom the fate of the Peninsula 
has been confided. Nor will it have been confided in vam, if his 
genius has to encounter only such difficulties as to ordinary minds 
would appear insuperable. 

The armistice may, possibly, but will not necessarily, lead to 
peace. The pretensions advanced by the various belligerents, 
during the discussions to which the armistice may give rise, will re- 
quire to be supported by a warlike attitude ; and the party whose 
preparations for contingent war are conducted on the largest scale, 
and promise, in the event of its revival, the most prosperous issue, 
will naturally negociate with most success. Balancing the policy 
of converging all his efforts, and bringing up all his reinforcements 
to strengthen his armies inthe North, Buonaparte may still for 
some time be deprived of the means of considerably augmenting 
the number of his troops inthe Peninsula: and so long as the ar- 
mistice shall continue without a certainty of its terminating in 
peace, it will operate, nearly as effectually as war itself, in the 
shape of a diversion in favor of Spain. 

The incorporation of the Spanish with the British and Portu- 
guese troops is also a circuinstance not to be omitted in an enumer- 
ation of the immediate advantages of which Spain can, at this time, 
command the possession. It is of great importance, both as a clear 
indication of the subsidence of that detrimental jealousy, which has 
hitherto weakened the efforts of the Spauiards in the defence of their 
own country, aud as an additional facility for recruiting the ranks 
thinned by the casualties of war. This mode of recruiting also is 
attended with a two-fold benefit: the Spanish recruit rapidly 
acquires the efficiency of the disciplined veteran at his side, and 
the bravery of the latter is stimulated by sympathy with the patri- 
otic feelings of his Spanish comrade in arms, ‘The mass of force 
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in the Peninsula oppesed to the enemy will, therefore, not be, as 
heretofore, detached military bodies viewing each other’s operati- 
ons with jealousy or dissatisfaction ; but an amalgamated power, 
which will acquire, by length of union, fresh force and fresh con- 
solidation. : 

In descanting on the affairs of Spain, it is impossible to allude to 
the jealousy which has manifested itself in that country, without 
deeply regretting, that national pride should, amidst the dangerous 
infirmities of national weakness, ever engender so hateful an off- 
spring. Unhappily it presented itself, for a time, under the odious 
aspect of pride, envy, and ingratitude. Streams of British blood, 
poured forth in defence of Spanish independence, were long an un- 
propitiatory offering to Spanish jealousy. Years of strenuous, 
unsparing, heroic exertion, ina cause in which the interests of 
Spain were immediate, while those of Great Britam were only 
remote, have at length begun to correct that obscurity of vision, 
by which every thing generous and noble and great, on our part, 
was viewed through the distorting medium of jealous intuition. 

At last, Spain begins to acknowledge, by a more intimate union 
with her defenders, that those who have abandoned their own 
peaceful homes, to fight her battles, and in which they have reaped 
unfading honor and renown, have some claim to the gratitude of a 
nation, which, without their aid, would long since have been in 
the military possession of the foe. Can it for a moment be doubted 
that thé Freuch would long since have spread themselves over the 
whole Peninsula, if their aggression had not been checked by the 
interposition of British aid? Quiet possession of Spain and Port- 
ugal they, perhaps, might not have obtained ; but every fortress in 
the Peninsula would have been theirs; every capital of the aacient 
Kingdoms theirs; and every port and harbour, from Biscay to 
Catalonia, entirely at their command. 

Much, certainly, might have been accomplished by Spain, 
though left wholly to her own efforts; but ultimately she must 
have fallen. Guerilla warfare may annihilate thousands, or tens of 
thousands; but the decided numerical superiority of the enemy 
must sooner or later have brought all Guerilla movements to a 
state of perfect inactivity ; and the gradual, but complete subjug 
ation of the country must have followed. 
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Spain, though the first European State in which war assumed, 
not simply a military, but a national, character, has still many sins 
of patriotic omission to expiate. Had her exertions corresponded 
to the paramount importance of the cause, in defence of which she 
entered the lists with her powerful adversary, armed as she was by 
Nature, armed as she was by the patriotic zeal and ardor of - her 
proud and valiant sons, alone, without a particle of foreign aid, she 
ought to have vanquished her treacherous enemy, and expelled bim 
from her soil. If, with such powerful means at her disposal, to 
have achieved little be disgraceful, what will be the measure of her 
ignominy, should her enemy still triumph, after all the splendid 
victories which have been gained inher cause, not by her own arms, 
but by her brave and generous defenders! What will be the depth 
of her shame, if her jealousy, her envy, her jnactivity, by with-hold- 
ing that perfect and unconditional co-operation, which can alone 
meet the exigency of her affairs, should ultimately secure to her 
bitter enemy that triumph, in which he still hopes to exult! But 
more enlightened views may give rise to better auticipations; and 
time may have shown the wisdom of banishing from an alliance, 
which has saved Spain from destruction, those blind, narrow, inju- 
rious, and fatal feelings of jealousy, which have hitherto prevented 
that zealous, perfect, and unanimous co-operation, by which her 
national security might have been effectually re-established. 

The number and efficiency of the allied armies—the consum- 
mate talents of their immortal chief—the diversion which even the 
armistice itself may ccntinue to make in favor of Spain—the in- 
corporation of the native soldier with the heroes who have bled to 
save his native land, and the consequent decline of that jealousy 
which has hitherto obstructed the attainment of complete success— 
these constitute the main and preminent advantages, of which 
Spain should decisively avail herself in the present campaign. To 
these should be added the general impression, that this campaign 
must be the last in the Peninsula. 

It cannot be denied, that the critical period, in which the fate of 
Spain is to be decided, is at length arrived. The means of liber- 
ation are at hand. Should they be neglected or misused, indel- 
ible will be the stain affixed to the character of the Spaniards of 
the present day. Whether their posterity shall revere’ or execrate 
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it, depends on the spirit with which they shall execute the grand 
work of national redemption, or on the pusillanimity with which 
they may basely yield to a foreign yoke. To themselves, and to 
their children, they owe the great debt of national justice, which 
can be discharged only by effecting the deliverance of their country. 
This sacred duty is not to be performed by contmuing, ander the 
present circumstances of the Continent, the slow and doubtful 
process of gradual extermination. The vigor of the country 
should not be enfeebled by various and partial efforts; it should 
be collected and compressed, that it may burst on the enemy with 
resistless force. It should exhibit in its effects, not the violence 
of the transient storm, but the sweeping fury of the tempestuous 
hurricane. In atonement for his past comparative sloth, the 
Spaniard should awaken, and give the utmost activity to all the en- 
ergies of his soul. One grand simultaneous effort, one general 
explosion of patriotic force, would annihilate the invader, or at 
least compel him to seek, in his own regions, protection from the 
avenging bavoc of a wronged, insulted, and infuriated adversary. 
By such exertions alone can the general expectation be fulfilled, 
that the present campaign ought to be the last; but if the failure 
of such exertions, from the absence of vigor and enthusiasm and 
co-operation, should Jead to a disastrous termination, the future 
conquest of the Peninsula can hardly be prevented. A sanguinary 
and protracted contest might ensue, but it would close with the 
extinction of the liberties of that fair portion of the European 
Conunent. 

From the very cursory view which has been taken of the state 
of the greater part of the Continent, it appears, that many of the 
changes which have taken place, in the condition of the respective 
powers, since the opening of the last campaign, are far from being 
unfavorable to the cause of the allies. Collectively, they present 
a mass of various materials, sufficiently substantial for laying the 
foundations of European independence. For the erection of this 
grand and beautiful edifice, nothing is wanting but the architect- 
ural skill requisite for the solid adjustment of its constituent parts. 
Rich and productive quarries every where abound, and zealous and 
laborious artisans flock from widely distant countries to be employ- 
ed in its construction. 
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The crisis of subjection or of liberation is arrived. If this pro- 
pitious moment be neglected, it may never present itself again ; or, 
at least, many years of unavailing regret may elapse before its 
return. If France be suffered to re-invigorate her enfeebled arm, 
its future strength may far exceed its former power ; and it may 
soon be raised, not to menace, but to crush, those whom it has 
lately attempted in vain to annihilate. France has bled most, co- 
piously ; but if only a temporary debility should ensue—if her 
inordinate ambition—her political disease—should not have been 
radically cured by the severe regimen to which she has been com- 
pelled to submit—it will assuredly break forth again, and with a 
renovated and augmented violence, that will baffle every attempt 
to mitigate and subdue it. Unless the dangerous malady be heal- 
ed, eternal reproaches will impugn the reputation of those, by 
whom a perfect cure ought now to be effected. 

No one who has observed, even with the least attention, the 
conduct of the French Government, and the principles by which 
all its measures have been guided, can for a moment doubt, that it 
incessantly aims at universal dominion. New conquests are invari- 
ably made* subservient to new conquests, and unless effectually 
checked,. the, system will remain in constant activity. The scheme 
of general subjugation will incessantly labor, sometimes with an 
accelerated, sometimes with a retarded, action. Sometimes it may 
be forced to retrograde, but will again dart forth with renewed 
velocity. The multifarious interests and passions which agitate 
mankind, will, probably in the end, render the full accomplishment 
of this project of universal conquest unattainable. But France 
may long flatter herself that it is by no means a chimerical dream 
of ideal power, and may long exert her vast energies, to the destruc- 
tion of all public repose, to realize that boundless ideal sovereign- 
ty, to which she has the criminal presumption to aspire. The per- 
turbed spirit of French ambition should not be laid and appeased 
by conciliation ; it should be defied and driven back, like the spectre 
in Macbeth’s banquet-scene, to its own legitimate abode, 

It is not impossible, that many unforeseen events and chances 
may occur, by which the march of French ambition may be imped- 
ed—it may be checked by an explosion of national discontent— 
the hand of Death may suddenly arrest the conqueror’s career— 
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vengeance may raise its arm against his life—-disease may enfeeble 
he preternatural energy of his mind—the French Empire may be 
extended beyond the limits of an uniform municipal control, and 
the extremities may languish and wither, in consequence of their 
distance from the centre of Government—the unwieldy colossus 
may sink under its own weight. 

But it is also to be recollected, that these chances and evéuts 
may not oceur. ‘To place any fixed dependence on them, to make 
them a part of the basis of our hostile and political calculations, 
would argue a total absence of all statesman-like sagacity... The 
measures adopted by the allies should be founded upon very differ- 
ent data, from which chance need not be excluded ;. but among 
which it should not be permitted to etiter as an element in the cal- 
culation. The object to be attained should be just and right ; it 
should be precisely defined, and kept. distinctly in view ; and the 
means for its attainment should be such as, upon every reasonable 
and probable ground, are best calculated for the surance of suc- 
cess. If powerful arinics are to be vanquished, they are only to be 
subdued by armies’rendered more powerful, if not by,. superior 
numbers, at least by efficiency and military zeal. If the adversary 
be formidable, from having commumicaterd the same spirit and the 
same character to the multifarious troops under his command, uni- 
formity of character and of spirit-must be imparted td the allied 
forces, by which he: is ‘to be assailed. ».4{ unity and consistency of 
plan -be mflexibly pursued by the enemy, it can only be frustrated 
by a persevering resistance, coudactedwith similar simplicity of op- 
eration. | fh this case, should success be the result, 2. will be se- 
cured without reliance on the uncertaiuties ‘of chance, though the 
actidental: intervention of this eapricious:agent niay assist the exec- 
ution of thos¢ measures, which have been adopted upon sound and 
tational principles. ' 

Whatever may be'the motives which determmed the teilligenctate 
to agtee to an armistice—whether they were mutually desirous of 
peace, or secretly hoped that their preparations during the interval 
might promise to each a decided advantage on a renewal of hostil- 
itiesthe course to be pursued by the allies should admit of no 
varitition.’ Peace, secured on the basis of an effective balance of 
power,” should be the sole object either of immediate negociation, 
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or of eventual war: if such a peace cannot be concluded by diplo- 
matic adjustment, it must be conquered by force of arms. None 
other can be permanent. ‘The magnitude of Buonaparte’s mili- 
tity preparations, at this moment, points clearly to the means by 
which his propositions will be supported ; and if those of the allies 
should be unaided by an equally warlike attitude, either a precarious 
and’ unsubstantial pacification will ensue, or hostilities will re- 
commence undef circumstances most unpropitious to the cause of 
the allies. 

At this erisis, every eye is fixed on the conduct of the Cabinet 
of Vienna. ‘T'o its decision, consequences of unlimited importance 
are attached. The determination of Austria may prove decisive, 
not only of the fate of other nations, but ultimately of her own. 
The great work of continental deliverance from the yoke of France, 
so auspiciously begun and prosecuted by Alexander, might now be 
perfected by the seasonable and magnanimous intervention of the 
Emperor of Austria. By aiding the allies, he would secure the 
stability of his own power, and might recover both his lost digni- 
ties and his lost possessions. By his junction with France, he 
would infallibly seal his own ultimate ruin. 

Should the armistice lead to negociation, a general, and not a 
continental peace, should be its only object. The maritime powers, 
instead of manifesting a jealousy of the maritime supremacy of 
Great Britain, should zealously uphold those principles to which 
her naval grandeur is chiefly to be ascribed. If these principles 
were abandoned, the Maritime States of the Continent would be 
unbenefited by the sacrifice ; whilst their firm and unshaken asser- 
tion, by maintaining the naval superiority of Great Britain, enables 
her effectually to oppose and chastise the ambition of France, and 
to provide, by this just and equitable exercise of power, for the 
greater security and independence of the Continent. If the man- 
time greatness of this country had been extinguished in the course 
of the revolutionary war, would there at this time have been one 
free and independent state in Europe? Would not the whole have 
lain prostrate at the feet of France? The obvious answer to this 
question is alone sufficient to demonstrate the narrowness of that 
jealousy with which States, which, besides, are rather military than 
naval, view the maritime pre-eminence of England, notwithstand- 
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ing it is to that preponderance alone, that they are, in a great mea- 
sure, indebted for the means of opposing a successful resistance to 
French aggression. 

Equally animated by a desire to conclude a permanent and ho- 
norable peace, the allies cannot manifest too much promptitude to 
bring to a happy termination the countless miseries of this pro- 
tracted war. But if it be closed, without that indispensable 
guarantee for the continuance of peace, which is to be found only 
in the re-establishment of an effective balance of power, the san- 
guinary conflict will be renewed with aggravated violence and fury, 
and afflicted Europe will bleed afresh at every pore. 
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PRERACE. 


Tas Writer of the folléwing paves has been induced to publish 
them, partly by a wish that his seutiments on the important subject 
of them, and the premises which led him to the conclusions which 
he has formed, should not be misunderstood ; and partly, he con- 
fesses, because he finds, with concern, that notwithstanding all the 
light which has been thrown on the moral state of the natives of 
India, many respectable and intelligent men still entertain very mis- 
taken notions on that great question. It appeared to him best, to 
put together, in the form of one Speech, the substance of what 
was said onat least two different occasions. ‘He 4s ‘conscious that, 
owing to his not having been able, from various hindrances, to exe- 
cute his task till long after the discussion, his recollection, even of 
what he himself said, has become imperfect, and therefore that his 
publication may be in some respect an accurate statement of what 
he actually uttered. In one or two instances he has intentionally 
enlarged on topics on which, in speaking, he was more concise. 
But the inaccuracies of his publication, he believes, are none of 
them important ; and more especially, it is correct in that particu- 
lar which he deems by far the most worthy of attention, and of 
which, therefore, he entreats the reader’s most serions cousidera- 
tion—the extracts from various documents taken from the East- 
India Company’s records, which have been laid before the House 
of Commons during the progress of the late Pathameutary Dis- 
cussions. The subject itsélf he deems to be of a degree of im- 
portance which it transcends the powers of language to express; 
and he trusts that they, whose sentiments he has opposed, will for- 
give the warmth with which he has felt it his duty to condemn their 
opinions. He believes that they are actuated, no less than himself, 
by a sincere desire to promote the welfare of their country. 
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SPEECH, &. 





I wave listened with no little pleasure to the Honorable Gentle- 
man (the Hou. F. Douglas), who, for the first time, has been just 
delivering his sentiments; and I cordially congratulate him on the 
manifestation of talents and principles which, 1 trust, will render 
him a valuable accession to this House, and to his country; but 
before | proceed to the more direct discussion of the question 
before us, he will allow me to express my dissent from his opinion, 
that it might be advisable to employ our regular Clergy as Mis- 
sionaries. [t was a proposition, indeed, which naturally recom- 
mended itself to the mind of any one, who, like my Honorable 
Friend and myself, being attached, on principle, to the Church of 
England, and being deeply impressed with a sense of the blessings 
which we ourselves derive from it, are of course desirous of com- 
municating the same blessings to others of our fellow-subjects. 

{ grant that it is much to be regretted, and among the Roman 
Catholics it has been the reproach of the Protestant Churches, that 
they have taken so little interest in the conversion of the heathen 
nations; and | may take this opportunity of declaring it as my 
opinion, that it is much to be regretted, that our excellent Church 
Establishment coutains within itself ne means of providing fit agents 
for the important work of preaching Christianity to the heathen. 
Nor is this a new opinion: on the contrary, I had the honor of 
stating it many years ago to two venerable and most respected Pre- 
lates, the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the late Bishop of 
London ; and they expressed themselves favorably of a proposition 
which L.submitted to their consideration, that there should be a 
distinct ordination for Missionaries, which should empower them 
to perform the offices of the Church iu foreign countries, but 
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should not render them capable of holding Church Preferments, or 
even of officiating as Clergymen in this kingdom. It is obvious, 
that the qualifications required in those who discharge the duties of 
the ministerial office in this highly civilized community, where 
Christianity also is the established religion of the land, are very 
different from those for which we ought chiefly to look, in men 
whose office it will be to preach the Gospel to the heathen nations, 
which they will find unacquainted with the first principles of reli- 
gion and morality ;—from the qualifications which we should re- 
quire in Instructors who will probably be cast among Barbarians, 
and, besides having to encounter the grossest ignorance and its 
attendant vices, will also have to endure great bodily hardships and 
_privations. But this is not the time for enlarging farther on this 
point, or on the suggestion of my Honorable Friend. It will not, 
I know, escape him, passing over other objections to the measure, 
that it necessarily implies, that the Missionaries, who are to officiate 
in India, are to be expressly commissioned and employed by the 
State, or by the East-India Company; whereas, I am persuaded, 
we shall all concur in thinking, that it ought to be left to the spon- 
taneous benevolence and zeal of individual Christians, controlled, 
of course, by the discretion of Government, to engage in the work 
of preaching the Gospel to the natives in our Indian territories ; 
and that the Missionaries should be clearly understood to be armed 
with no authority, furnished with no commission, from the govern- 
ing power of the country. 

Allow me, Sir, before we, proceed farther, to endeavour to do 
away a misconception of the thirteenth Resolution, which appears 
generally to prevail, that the only object it has in view is, to 
secure, to such Missionaries as the Board of Control shall sanction, 
permission to go to India, and to remain there, so.long as they 
shall continue to exercise the duties of their office in a peaceable ; 
and orderly manner. This undoubtedly is one object of the Re- 
solution, but by no means the only, perhaps not the principal, one. 
I beg you to observe, that the very terms of the Resolution, ex- 
pressly state, that “ we are to enlighten and inform the minds of 
the subjects of our East-Indian empire.” And after much reflec- 
tion, I do not hesitate to declare, that, from enlightening and in- 
forming them, in other words, from education and instruction, 
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from the diffusion of knowledge, from the progress of science, 
more especial!y from all these combined with the circulation of the 
Holy Scripiures in the native languages, | ultimately expect even 
more than from the direct labors of Missionaries, properly so 
called. 

By enlightening the minds of the natives, we should root out 
their errors, without provoking their prejudices; and it would be 
impossible that men of enlarged and instructed minds could con- 
tinue enslaved by such a monstrous system of follies and supersti- 
tions as that under the yoke of which the natives of Hindostan 
now groan. They would, in short, become Christians, if 1 may 
so express myself, without knowing it. 

Before I enter further into the argument, more especially after 
what we have lately heard from several of my opponents, it is due 
to myself, as well as respectful to the House, to state, that though 
I cannot, like them, speak of India from my own personal observa- 
tion, yet that I do not presume to address them on this important 
question, without having studied it with the most strenuous and per- 
severing diligence. That my attention has been long directed to 
the subject, will indeed sufficiently appear, when 1 remind the 
House, that I had the honor, in 1793, of moving the Resolution 
of late so often referred to, which declared it to be the duty of 
the Legislature, to diffuse among our East-Indian fellow-subjects 
the blessings of useful knowledge and moral improvement; a 
Resolution which, with little or no opposition, was repeatedly 
sanctioned by the approbation of the House: and I can truly de- 
clare, that I have never since lost sight of this great object, though 
various circumstances concurred in preventing my again bringing it 
before the House; above all, that of my being, for almost the 
whole of that period, engaged in the pursuit of an object of a 
kindred nature. 

Before [ enter into the argument, let me also clear away another 
misconception, which has sometimes prevailed, by distinctly and 
most solemnly assuring the House, that, in the work of conversion, 
I abjure all ideas of compulsion ; I disclaim all use of the authority, 
nay, even of the influence, of Government. I would trust altoge- 
ther to the effects of reason and truth, relying much on the manifest 
tendency of the principles and precepts of Christianity to make men 
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good and happy, and on their evident superiority in these respects, 
more especially when the minds of the natives shall become more 
enlarged and instructed than they are at present, over the monstrous 
and absurd superstitions of their native faith, 

And now, Sir, let me enter into the discussion, by assuring the 
Hiouse, that there never was a subject which better deserved the 
attention of a British Parliament than that on which we are now 
deliberating. Immense regions, with a population amounting, as 
we are assured, to sixty millions of souls, have providentially come 
under our dominion. They are deeply sunk, and by their religious 
superstitions fast bound, im the lowest depths of moral and social 
wretchedness and degradation. Must we not then be prompted by 
every motive, and urged by every feeling that can. influence the 
human heart, to endeavour to raise these wretched beings out of 
their present miserable condition, and above all, to communicate 
to them those blessed truths, which would not only improve their 
understandings and elevate their minds, but would, in ten thousand 
ways, promote their temporal well-bemg, aud point out to them a 
sure path to everlasting happiness. 

But our opponents confidently assure us, that we may spare 
ourselves the pains; for that the natives of Hindostan are so firmly, 
nay, so unalterably, attached to their own religious opinicus and 
practices, however unreasonable they may appear to us, that their 
conversion is utterly impracticable. 

I weil know, Sir, and frankly acknowledge, the inveterate nature 
of the evils with which we have to contend; that their religious 
system and customs have continued with little alteration, for per- 
haps thousands of years; that they have diffused themselves so 
generally throughout all their institutions aud habits, as to leaven, 
as it were, the whole mass both of their public and private lives: 
but nevertheless, Sir, I boldly affirm, that this position, that their 
attachment to their own institutions is so fixed that it cannot be 
overcome, is a gross error, abundantly falsitied by umuch, and even 
by recent, experience. I beg the House to attend to this point the 
more carefully, because it serves as a general test by which to esti- 
mate the value of the opinions so confidently promulgated by the 
greater part of those Gentlemen who have spoken of Indian affairs, 
both in this House and out of it, from personal experience. ‘This 
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isa persuasion universally prevalent among them; and if it can be 


disproved as easily as it will shortly, L trust, appear to you to be, 
it will follow, that those Gentlemen, however respectable where 
their understandings have fair play, in point beth of natural talents 
and acquired i.now ledge (and no man admits their claim to both 
more willingly than myself), are here under the influence of pre- 
judice, and are not therefore entitled to the same degree of weight 
as if they were free from all undue bias. 

And first, Sir, it might afford a strong presumption against the 
absolute invincibility of the re/igious principles and customs of the 
Hindoos, that great and beneficial reforms have been effected in 
various other most important instances in which their existing sys- 
tems were, so far as we know, equally dear to them, and which 
were conceived to be equally unchangeable; for even in these, 
their religion was more or less implicated ; because, as I before 
remarked, it has been most artfully diffused throughout all their 
other institutions. 

In proof of this assertion, it may be sufficient to specify that 
mighty change, introduced about twenty years ago, by which the 
British Government granted to all classes of landholders an here- 
ditary property in their estates; a privilege tll then unknown in 
Asia: the rents to be paid to Government, which, as Sovereign of 
the country, was proprietor of the soil throughout all India, were 
equitably and unalterably settled; and I ought not to omit to state, 
that care was taken to secure to the inferior occupants, no less than 
to the great chicttains, the secure possession of their properties 
without any increase of the rents. 

Again: the most important reforms have been introduced into 
the judicial system; and in the military, even the most confirmed 
religious principles and habits have, in some particulars, been quietly 
overcome, and have fallen into disuse, with little or no observa- 
tion. Nay, the geueral spirit of our Government, as it respects 
the natives, has for some time been such, as even that passionate 
lover of liberty, Sir William Jones, dared not to anticipate in the 
case of the natives of India; whom with pain, he, but a few years 
before, had pronounced to be given up to an uumitigated and un- 
alterable despotisin. 

But it is not only where their religion has been indirectly con- 
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cerned, that it has appeared that their institutions are susceptible 
of the same ckanges which have taken place in every other 
country; but also, in many instances in which religion has been 
directly in question. How else can we account for that immense 


number of Mahometans, estimated at from ten to fi‘teen millions, 
scattered over India, most of whom are supposed by the best judges 
to be converts from the Hindoo faith? And let me remind you of 
the stern and persecuting spirit of Mahometanism, and of the in- 
creased difficulty which would be thereby occasioned ; since it is 
now an established truth, that persecution counteracts her own 
purpose, and promotes the prevalence of the religion she would 
suppress. 

Again: what shall we say of the whole nation of the Seiks, so 
numerous as to be supposed able to raise 200,000 horse, who 
within a few centuries have forsaken the Hindoo faith, and freed 
themselves from its burthensome restrictions ? ‘ 

The followers of Budha also, who reject Caste, are very nu- 
merous; and within the pale of the Hindoo faith itself, different 
sects spring up, from time to time, as in other countries. Mr. 
Orme says, “ Every province has fifty sects of Gentoos, and every 
sect adheres to different observances.” 

But we bave still surer grounds of hope; we have still better 
reasons than these for believing that there is nothing in the nature 
or principles of a Hindoo which renders it impossible for him to 
become a Christian; for it is notorious, that from the earliest times 
there have been many churches of native Christians in India. For 
the whole of the last century, the work of conversion has been 
going on with more or less success; and at this moment, there are 
hundreds of thousands of native Christians in the East Indies. 

But here again, in justice to my argument, I cannot but remind 
the House of the signal example which this instance affords of the 
utter ignorance of our opponents on the subject we are now con- 
sidering: for a Gentleman of high character, of acknowledged 


* Sir J. Malcolm's highly interesting publication concerning the Seiks, 
suggests many most important considerations respecting the mischiefs 
which, if not provided against by timely precautions, may hereafter result 
from the galling and severe pressure of the system of Castes on the lower 
orders of India, 
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talents and information, who had passed thirty years in India, and 
who having fairly made his way to the first situations, possessed, 
for full ten years, a seat in the Supreme Council in Bengal, stated 
at your bar, that he had never heard of the existence of a native 
Christian in India, until after his return to England; he then 
jearned the fact, to which however he seemed to give but a doubt- 
ing kind of assent, trom the writings of Dr. Buchanan. Can any 
thing more clearly prove, that Gentlemen, instead of seriously 
turning their minds to the subject, and opening their eyes to the 
perception of truth, have imbibed the generally prevailing preju- 
dices of men around them, without question, and have thus suffered 
themselves to be led away to the most erroneous conclusions. 

Let me mention also another circumstance, which well deserves 
consideration. If the assertion of our opponents were correct, 
that the sensibility of the natives of India, in all that regards their 
religion, is so extremely great, that they can scarcely listen with 
temper or patience to any arguments that are urged against it, it 


would natural 


ly follow, that the Christian Missionaries, if, even 
from the dread of punishment, their lives should be safe, would be 
universally regarded with jealousy and detestation; whereas, as if 
on purpose to confute the unreasonable prejudices of our oppo- 
nents, the most zealous, laborious, and successful Missionaries 
have commonly been, among all classes of the natives, the most 
esteemed and beloved of all the Europeans: and, let me repeat it, 
this is not only true of the ever memorable Swartz, but of Gericke, 
of Kolhoff, &c., as well as of Ziegenbalg and his colleagues, the 
Missionaries of a preceding generation. Swartz’s eulogium it is 
unnecessary for me to pronounce, because our opponents them- 
selves are loud in his praise. And it is acknowledged that, during 
his long and laborious ministry, he was among the natives, from the 
greatest to the least, an object of the highest respect and warmest 
affection. 

But an Honorable Baronet rather insiauates, that Mr. Swartz’s 
popularity among the natives might arise from points in his cha- 
racter which were less estimable in a religious view. Swartz, savs 
the Honorable Baronet, was a politician. Yes, Sir; I thank the 
Honorable Baronet for reminding me of it, Swartz was a poli- 
tictan; but not a volunteer in that service: he became a politician 
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at the earnest and importunate intreaty of the East-India Govern 
ment; because, having to negociate with Hyder Ally, they could 
find no one in whose integrity and veracity that chieftam would 
confide, but Swartz the Missionary: he therefore became a politi- 
cian, and an accredited envoy, because, as a Missionary, he had 
secured to himself the universal confidence both of Mahometans 
and of Hindoos. 

But even Swartz’s converts, it is alleged, were all of the lowest 
class of the people, wretches who had lost caste, or were below it; 
and the same assertion is gencrally made concerning the native 
Christians at this day. This again, Sir, is one of those wretched 
prejudices which receive easy credence, because they tall in with 
the preconceived notions of the receiver, and pass current from 
man to man, without being questioned, in spite of the plainest and 
most decisive refutation. Even our opponents themselves will refer 
to Mr. Swartz’s own authority; and that excellent man having 
happened to read in India much such a speech concerning Mission- 
aries as the Honorable Baronct has this day uttered, which had 
been made in the India-House the year before, by Mr. Montgomery 
Campbell, he positively contradicted all those stale assertions in 
disparagement of the Missionaries and their followers, which had 
been so generally circulated; among the rest, this of the low de- 
graded quality of their converts; by stating, that if Mr. Campbell 
had even once attended their Church, he would have observed, 
that more than two thirds were of the higher caste, and so it was, 
he said, at Tranquebar and Vepery. In like manner, Dr. Kerr, 
who was officially commissioned by the Madras Government, in 
1806, to visit the Malabar coast, for the express purpose of ob- 
taining every possible information in regard to the establishment, 
&c. of the Christian Religion in that part of the Peninsula, after 
stating, that the character of the native Christians, whose numbers, 
according to the best accounts, are estimated at from seventy to 
eighty thousand, is marked by a striking superiority over the hea- 
thens in every moral excellence, and that they are remarkable for 
their veracity and plain dealing, adds, “‘ihey are respected very 
“ highly by the Nairs,” (the nobility of the country), “‘ who do not 
** consider themselves defiled by associating with them, though it 
“ is well known that the Nairs are the most particular of all the 
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* Hindoos in this respect; aud the Rajahs of Travancore and Co- 
“ chin admit them to rank next to Nairs.” * 

Again: a letter from a respectable Gentleman in India to the 
venerable and justly honored Dean of Westminster, Dr. Vincent, 
published in the Report of 1799 of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, mentions the almost universal prevalence of 
the grossest misconceptions, concernmg the native converts to 
Christianity, and strongly opposes them. After stating that the 
number is very considerable, he adds: “ That they consist of the 
“ lower, or Pariar cast, is a vulgar error ; and instead of being, as 
“ is often asserted, despised and contemptuously treated by their 
“ fellow natives, they are universally respected.” He proceeds, 
however: “ You may ask five Gentlemen out of six, who return 
“ from India, their opinion of the state of the native Christians ; 
“ their reply will probably be, that they see no use in the endea- 
“ yours to propagate Christianity there ; and this will be followed 
** by a repetition of the common place idea, transferred from one 
“to another without examination, ‘ What can a black fellow know 
“ about Christianity?” { dwell the more, Sir, on this topic, be- 
cause, how little soever deserving of notice these prejudices may 
appear to the eye of truth and reason, they are, in fact, the most 
powerful enemies with which we have to contend. Dr. Vincent’s 
correspondent truly remarks, ‘ It is from this sort of cant and jar- 
“ gon of ignorance and indifference, that false ideas respecting the 
“ native converts have been instilled intu the minds of many at 
“home.” Miserable, however, as this jargon may be in the esti- 
mation of Dr. Vincent’s correspondent, it is not to be despised, 
when its tendency is to detain an immense region of the earth in 
darkness and degradation. What we have heard in this House 
may convince us, though it is with pain and shame that we witness 
the anomaly, that men of excellent understandings, and of liberal 
and well-informed minds, can be misled by these groundless pre- 
possessions. Even the excellent historian, Dr. Robertson, did not 
escape this contagion. ‘Though commonly he is most justly to be 
respected for the accuracy of his statements, he seems, though 
reluctantly, to admit the impracticability of converting the natives 


' See Dr. Kerr’s Report to the Madras Government, dated November 8, 
1806 
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of India; and states, that in two hundred years, the converts 


amount but to about 12,000 m number; whom also, if I mistake 
not, he represents to be of the very lowest of the people, and, im 
direct contradiction to the most decisive testimony, to be, even 
after their conversion, a disgrace to the Christian name. I could 
multiply facts and arguments; but L trust, Sir, [ have already de- 
cidedly established, that this notion of its being impracticable to 
convert the Hindoos is a vain and groundless theory ; and that, in 
maintaining the opposite position, my friends and | stand on the 
solid and sure ground of abundant and indisputable experience. 

But our opponents, encouraging one another in their error, take 
still higher ground, and aflirm, that ifit were practicable to convert 
the Hindoos to Christianity, it is not desirable. The principles of 
the Hindoos are so good, their morals are so pure: better than our 
own, as we are told by more than one Honorable Gentleman; that 
to attempt to communicate to them our religion and our morality, 
is, to say the least, a supertlious, perhaps a mischievous, attempt. 

This, by the way, is nonew doctrme; but, considering its origin, 
it is not altogether without shame, as well as grief, that L find it re- 
ceiving any countenance in this assembly. It sprang up among the 
French sceptical philosophers, by whom it was used for the pur- 
pose of discrediting Christianity, by showimg, that in countries 
which were wholly strangers to its lizht, the people were in gene- 
ral more gentle and peaceable, and imocent and amiable, than in 
those countries which had for the longest period professed the 
Christian faith. After the practical commeut, however, which a 
neighbouring kingdom has afforded of the doctrines of the French 
philosophers, the opinions of our opponents will not experience a 
more favorable reception in this House, or in this country, on ac- 
count of their issuing from such a source. 

But really, Sir, | can only say, that if the principles and morals 
of our East-Indian fellow-subjects were indeed so admirable, if 
they were even better than our own, it would be a fact that would 
belie the experience of all other times and countries. When was 
there ever yet a nation on which the light of Ciristianity never 
shone, which was not found in a state of the grossest moral dark- 
ness, debased by principles and practices and manners the most 
flagitious and cruel? Is not this true of all the most polished 
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nations of antiquity? Did not more than ene practice prevail 
among them, sanctioned often by the wisest and the best among 
them, which in all Christian countries would now be punished as a 
capital crime? But, Sir, have not moral causes their sure and 
infallible effects ? Is it not notorious, that the nations of India 
have, from the very earliest times, groaned under the double yoke 
of political and religious despotism? And can it then be main- 
tained, that these must not have produced a proportionate degrad- 
ation of their moral character? And is it in a British House of 
Commons, above all other places, where such a doctrine as this is 
maintained? Are we so little sensible of the value of the free con- 
stitution and religious liberty which we enjoy, and so little thankful 
for them, as to tolerate such propositions ? No, Sir: I trust we 
shall be protected by our feelings, no less than by our understand- 
ings, against being carried away by any such delusions. No, Sir: 
the common sense of mankind, in this couutry at least, is not to be 
so outraged ; and, in truth, we find the morals and manners of the 
natives of [ndia just such as we might have been led to expect from 
a knowledge of the dark and degrading superstitions, as well as of 
the political bondage, under which they have been so long bowed 
down. ‘To which I may add, that, such is the nature of their insti- 
tutions and customs, that not religion only, but common humanity, 
should prompt us to exert all legitimate methods for producing the 
discontinuance of them. 

But Honorable Gentlemen have read us passages from their re- 
ligious books, some of which breathe a strain of pure and even 
sublime morality. The institutes of Akbar alsu have been quoted 
upon us, and a learned work by a Bengal Officer has been pub- 
lished, resting almost entirely on this basis, with large extracts 
from the sacred writings of the Hindoos. 

Let me beg the attention of the House, while I ask such of our 
opponents as urge this argument, whether they did or did not know 
that which is an undeniable fact (1 refer to Mr. Halhed’s trans- 
lation of the Hindoo laws), that if a Soodra should get by heart, 
nay, if he should read, or even listen to the sacred books, the law 
condemns him to a most cruel death. If our opponents were ig- 
norant of this, it shows how little they are qualified to be safe 
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guides to us in the road we are now travelling: if they knew it, 


was it candid, nay, Sir, was it fair, to quote these passages of sub- 
lime morality, im proof of the superior moral state of the bulk of 
the East Indian population? Why, Sir, it is much the same in 
India (only worse) as it was among the most polished nations of 
the Pagan world, ‘There, they had their exoteric and their esoteric 
doctrmes: and while, in the writings of their philosophers, we 
meet with passages of high moral excellence, we know, that the 
moral opinions and practice of the bulk of the people were such as 
would appear to us at this day almost insufferably depraved, absurd, 
and monstrous. Where can we tind more elevated strains than in 
the lofty speculations of the Imperial Philosopher Antoninus? 
And in return for the Institutes of Akbar L might name those of 
Tamerlane, justly declared by one of our opponents to be one of 
the most bloody tyrants that ever disgraced a throne, which are yet 
declared by Mr. Gibbon to form one of the most perfect systems 
ever published on the basis of absolute monarchy. 

The topic we are now considering is of so great importance, that 
jn justice to my argument, L must be permitted to enlarge upon it ; 
though, after ail, [ must leave much unsaid, in order that | may not 
trespass on the indulgeuce of the House too largely; and as the 
authority of several gentlemen, long resident in India, is urged 
upon us in proof of the probity and superior morality of the nat- 
ives of India, I must beg leave to bring forward my authorities 
also. And when the House shall have heard all I have to adduce, 
I am confident, that not a doubt will remain in their minds, that 
my representation of the moral character of the natives of India is 
borne out by an irresistible weight of unobjectionable testimony. 
And first, Sir, let me quote to you some general opinions of the moral 
state of the Hindoos, which have been given by authors of established 
credit, as well as by-others whose authority is still higher, persons 
who held high stations in the Company’s service for many years, and 
who, from having lived so long, and having had so much inter- 
course with them, must be supposed to have been perfectly ac- 
quainted with their real character. Several of the passages which [ 
am about to read to you, are contained in a most valuable document 
lately laid before the House, the work of a dear and most honored 
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friend of mine, a Member of this House,' whose excellent under- 


standing and acknowledged worth entitle all his opinions to be re- 
ceived with the utmost deference, and whose lone residence in In- 
dia and familiar acquaintance with its inhabitants have rendered him 
peculiarly competent to form a correct judgment on the yp vint 
which we are now considering. 

‘The first witness [ shall bring forward is the traveller Bernier, 
an author of such established credit that his work was allowed to 
be received as evidence at Mr. Hastines’s trial. He, who travelled 
among the natives about one hundred and fifty years ago, places 
the character of the people in general, and more especially that of 
the Brahmins, in the most unfavorable light ; but as he no-where 
gives a summary view of it, [ will only refer generally to his high 
authority. The same unfavorable character of them, and more 
especially of the Brahmins, is also expressed by Mr. Scrafton,? 
whose instructive work was published about tifty vears ago ; and 
Mr. Orme, the excellent historian of the Carnatic, leads us to form 
a still lower estimate of their moral qualities. “ Were not the 
Gentoos infamous for the want of generosity and gratitude in all 
the commerces of friendship; were they not a tricking, deceitful 
people in all their dealings ; their charity could not be deemed to 
arise from the intluence of superstition.’ —Orme’s India, vol. 1V. 
4to. p. 454. 

“ Every offence is capable of being expiated by Jargesses to the 
Brahmins, prescribed by themselves according to their own mea- 
sures of avarice and sensuality.” 

Orme’s character of the East-Indian Mabomedans is still more 
unfavorable than that of the Brahmins. ‘“ A domincering inso- 


lence towards all who are in subjection to them, ungovernable wil- 


1 IT refer to a Memoir, by Mr. Grant, on the Moral State of India, the 
causes which have produced, and suggestions for improving it. The Mem- 
oir was principally written as long ago as 1792, soon after his return from 
India, and was laid betore the Court of Directurs in 1797. It contains 
within a small compass, a larze store of most valuable infurmation concern- 
ng the religion and laws, the social and moral state and character. of the 
iiindoos. Tt is earnestly to be hoped, that his great modesty may not pre- 
veut his publishing to the world this valuabledocument, and thereby obtaia- 
io” for ita inore general perusal. 
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f tions on the Govcrnment of Hindostan, by Luke Scrafton, Esq. 
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fulness, inhumanity, cruelty, murders, and assassination, perpetrat- 
ed with the same calmness and subtlety as the rest of their politics, 


and insensibility to remorse for these crimes, which are scarcely 
considered otherwise than as necessary accidents in the course of 
life ; sensual excesses, which revolt against nature; unbounded 
thirst of power, anda rapaciousness of wealth equal to the extra- 
vagance of his propensities and vices!” “This is the character 
of an Indian Moor.”—--Orme on the Manners, &c. of the Indian 
Moors, ibid. p. 425." 

Governor Holwell gives a summary account of the native East- 
Indian character in such clear terms that his own words shall be 
quoted ; and let it be remembered that Holwell’s mind, to say the 
least, was not in any degree biassed by his attachment to the 
Christian system, as compared with that of the natives of India :— 
“A race of people who, from their infancy, are utter strangers to 
the idea of common faith and honesty. The Gentoos in general 
are as dangerous and wicked a people as any race of people in the 
known world, if not eminently more so, especially the common run 
of Brahmins. We can truly aver, that during almost five years 
that we presided in the Judicial Cutcherry Court of Calcutta, 
never any murder or other atrocious crime came before us, but 
it was proved in the enda Brahmin was at the bottom of it.” 

Lord Clive’s” testimony is given im the same clear and compend- 
ious language :—‘ The inhabitants of this country, we know, by 
long expericice, have no attachment to any obligation.” 

An equally unfavorable character of them is given by Governor 
Verelst,’ especially in respect of avarice, treachery and ingrat- 
itude. 

Mr. Shore* (now Lord Teignmouth) paints their character in 
still darker colors :—'The natives are timid and servile : individ- 
uals have little sense of honor, and the nation is wholly void of 


* Well might Mr. Orme exclaim, after so humiliating a picture of human 
depravity, “ How grateful, how noble, are the reflections inspired by such a 
retrospect, in favor of the cause of Christianity, and in favor of the cause of 
liberty !”—Orme’s India, vol. iv. p. 480. 

* See Bolt’s Considerations, vol. iii. 

3 See Verelst’s View of the English Government in Bengal. 

* See the Parliamentary Proceedings against Mr, Hastings, Appendix to 
vol. ii. 
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public virtue. They make not the least scruple of:lying, where 
falsehood is attended with advantage. ‘To lie, steal, plunder, ravish, 
or murder, are not deemed sufficient crimes to merit expulsion from 
society.” 

«With a Hindoo all is centered in himself; his own interest is 
his guide.” With other particulars of a similar complexion. 

Sir John Macpherson,‘ who was Governor-General between 
twenty and thirty years ago, commenting on the foregoing descrip- 
tion, thus confirms the accuracy of the delineation: “I am afraid 
that the picture which he (Mr. Shore) draws, and the low ebb at 
which he states the popular virtues of the Bengalese, are not fictiti- 
ous representations.” 

Lord Cormwallis proved by bis conduct that he considered the 
natives as unworthy of all confidence ; for, contrary to the general 
usage of men occupying such stations as he filled, heynever reposed 
any trust in any one of them, nor placed a single individual, either 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, about his person, above the rank of a 
menial servant. 

It is not, perhaps, uuworthy of notice, that a character equally 
unfavorable of the natives of Hindostan, was given four hundred 
years ago by their great conqueror, Tamerlane. “ The native of 
Hiudostan,” he says, “has no pretensions to humanity but the 
figure ; whilst imposture, fraud, and deception, are by him consid- 
ered as meritorious accomplishments.” ———The foregoing compil- 
ation of authorities is closed by my Honorable Friend, with the 
following compendious delineation of the native Indian charac- 
ter. 

“ Upon the whole, we cannot help recognizing in the people of 
Hindostan, a race of men lamentably degenerate and base ; retain- 
ing but a feeble sense of moral obligation : obstinate in the disre- 
gard of what they know to be right ; governed by malevoleut and 
licentious passions ; strongly exemplifying the effects produced on 
society by great aud general corruption of manners ; sunk in misery 
by their vices, in a country peculiarly calculated by its natural ad- 
vantages to promote the happiness of its inhabitants.” 


' See the Parliamentary Proceedings against Mr. Hastings, Appendix to 
Vol. II. 
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But we are far from having labored through the long and mel- 


ancholy succession of witnesses, who attest the moral degradation 
of the natives of India. Several of the passages I have already 
recited are accounts of earlier times ; and it micht perhaps be hop- 
ed, that the moral character of the natives has been muproved, in 
consequence of their having lived so long under our government. 
Alas, Sir! grieved I am to be under the necessity of stating, that 
this is by no means the fact. I might, I fear, go still farther, and 
aftirm, that the moral standard of the natives has been even deteri- 
orated of late years. ‘The first witness whom I shall call in proof 
of the present cepraved state of the natives of India, is a gentleman 
well known in this [louse for his talents and his eloquence, and 
whom there is reason, I trust, to believe, that we shall shortly have 
the honor of including in our number: I scarcely need explain, 
that L am speaking of Sir James Mackintosh. He, it is well 
known, lately presided on the Bench of Justice in Bombay ; and 
in a charge to the Grand Jury at Bombay, delivered in the year 
1803, he thus expressed himself: “ I observe, that the accomplish- 
ed and justly celebrated person, Sir William Jones, who carried 
with him to this country a prejudice in favor of the natives, which 
he naturally imbibed in the course of his studies, and which in him, 
though not perfectly rational, was neither unamiable nor ungraceful, 
I observe, that even he, after long judicial experience, reluctantly 
confessed their geueral depravity. ‘The prevalence of perjury, 
which he strongly states, and which [have myself already observed, 
is perhaps a more certain sign of the general dissolution of moral 
prin iple than other more daring and ferocious crimes, much more 
horrible to the imagination, and of which the immediate consequen- 
cesare more destructive to society.” 

Avain, at a subsequent period, he remarks ; “ An offence, of the 
frequency of which | formerly spoke from information, but can 
now speak from lurge and deplorable experience, I mean pe yjury—~” 

A melancholy proof of the low standard of morals in the East 
was afforded on one of the occasions which drew from Sir James 
Mackintosh the above remarks. A woman who was one of the 
witnesses, having prevaricated shockingly, was asked by the Re- 
corder, “ Whether there was any harm in false swearing, she an- 
swered, that she understood the English hada great horien of it, 
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bul there was no such horror in her country.” See the Bomba 
5 


Law Reports, given in the Asiatic Register for 1804. 

But, perhaps, the most decisive proofs of all are contained in 
the answers to certain interrogatories concerning the moral state of 
the natives, which were sent round by Lord Wellesley, when Gover- 
nor-General. Lord Wellesley, wishing to obtain the most authentic 
and complete information, would of course consult such persons as 
he conceived to be best qualified, from the situations which they oc- 
cupied, to give him the intelligence which he desired. Le there- 
fore applied to the Judges of Circuit, and also to magistrates per- 
manently settled im the differeut provinces. A vain attempt, indeed, 
has been made to do away the effect of this testimony, by asking 
what judgment we should form of the moral character of our own 
people, if we were to take our estimate of it from the criminals 
who fill our gaols. I must say, I wonder that the Honorably 
Gentlemen who held this language, were not checked by recol- 
lecting that they were in reality reflecting strongly on the discre- 
tion of Lord Wellesley himself, for having applied for information 
to a description of persons which he ought to have known not to 
be qualitied to supply it. But, Sir, you will observe, that it is 
concerning the general character of the natives that the Gentlemen 
interrogated by Lord Wellesley were questioned; and I cannot 
conceive that there can be any set of men better qualified in ail 
respects to form a correct opinion of the general character and 
conduct of the natives, than such of the Company’s servants as are 
resident magistrates. 1 will not weary the House with the whole 
of the melancholy detail; but a few of the auswers I must lay be- 
fore them. ‘he first shall be the statement of Mr. Edward Cole- 
brook, second Judge of the Patna Court of Circuit, dated Paina, 
Qist April, 1804.“ Another not less hei:ous offence attaching to 
those affrays is perjury, to which recourse is invariably had, both 
for the prosecution and defence of such charges. ‘Lo such a pitch 
of audacity has this crime long since reached in this province, that 
a total distrust of human testimony, on every O casion, is the con- 
sequence. Novrank, no caste, is exempt from the contagion. A 
Zemindary Dewan, a Brahmin, who had circumstantially sworn to 
the nature and number and to the authors of the wounds on two of 


his cutcherry amla, alleged to have been murdered in an attempt to 
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dispossess him from the cutcherry, scarcely blushed when the two 
men were produced alive and unhurt in court, and merely pleaded 
that had he not sworn as directed, he should have lost his employ.’ 

Let me vow read an equally humiliating extract from the an- 
swers of Mr. J. D. Paterson, Judge of Decca, Jellelpore, &c. to 
the President, &c. Members of the Police Committee, 30th Aug. 
1799. “ Asa picture of human degradation and depravity can 
only give pain to a reflecting mind, I shall be as brief as possible, 
consistently with the necessity of furnishing the required informa- 
tion. Their minds are totally uncultivated; of the duties of mo- 
rality they have no idea; they possess in a great degree that low 
cunning which so generally accompanies depravity of heart. They 
are indolent and grossly sensual ; they are cruel and cowardly, in- 
solent and abject. ‘They have superstition without a sense of reli- 
gion; and, in short, they have all the vices of savage life, without 
any of its virtues. If we look a step higher, we find the same 
total want of principles, with more refined cunning, no attachment 
but what centres in self, for the ties of relationship seem only to 
render inveteracy more inveterate.” 

«« Even the honest men,” say the Judges of Circuit, in a report 
made on terminating their Session ; “ Even the honest men, as well 
as the rogues, are perjured. The most simple and the most cun- 
ning alike make assertions that are incredible, or that are certainly 
false.” 

“ In the course of our judicial duties,” says the Report from 
Moorshedabad, Court of Appeal and Circuit (26th Jan. 1802), 
« we still meet with the same barefaced disregard of truth which 
always characterized the natives of India.” 

“ No falsehood,” says Judge Stracey, “is too extravagant or 
audacious to be advanced before the Court of Circuit. Perjury is 
extremely common.” —Fifth Report of Committee on East-India 
Affairs. 

“« They are probably somewhat more licentious than formerly. 
Chicanery, subornation, and fraud and perjury, are certainly more 
common.”—Judge Stracey’s Answer to Interrogatories, 30th Jan. 
1802. 

“ The lower classes are in-general profligate and depraved. The 
moral duties are little attended to by the higher ones. All are liti- 
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gious in the extreme, and the crime of perjury was never, we be- 
lieve, more practised, amongst all ranks, than at present.”—An- 
swers of Magistrates of the 24 Pergunnahs to Interrogatories, &c. 

But perhaps the House may, with the least trouble, form a sum- 
mary opinion of the result of the answers alluded to, by hearing an 
extract from a judicial letter from the Court of Directors to Ben- 
gal, dated 25th April, 1806, which will show the impression which 
the information they had received had made on their minds; and I 
beg leave to recommend it the rather to the attention of the House, 
because it will show what was then the Court of Directors’ opinion 
of the moral character of the natives of India, however some of 
them may now have been led, 1 must rather say misled, into form- 
ing different sentiments. ‘ The nefarious and dangerous crime of 
perjury, we are much concerned to find, continues to prevail in all 
directions, and even increases to such a pitch as to baffle and per- 
plex the judicial proceedings of the courts, so that the judge re- 
ceives all oral testimony with distrust, and is frequently obliged to 
investigate the character of the witness more closely than that of 
the criminal.” The Directors very judiciously go on to remark on 
the probable cause of this low state of moral principle :—“ The 
little obligation attached by the natives to an oath, seems to pro- 
eeed, ina great degree, from the nature of their superstitions, and 
the degraded character of their deities, as well as the almost entire 
want of moral instruction among them; and this points to the 
necessity of other remedies, as well as to the most rigorous punish- 
ment of a crime so hurtful to soctety as perjury.” 

If such be the moral state of the natives in general, we might 
well expect, at least it would be expected by all who have a just 
sense of the intimate connection between virtue and humanity, and, 
on the contrary, between depravity and cruelty, that the crimes of 
actual violators of the laws, and not of an individual criminal, but 
of the class of robbers in general, would be extremely shocking ; 
but I quote the following passage from Mr. Dowdeswell’s Report 
on the Police of Bengal, in order to counteract that strange and 
most unjust persuasion, which has been attempted to be diffused, 
that the Hindoos are a gentle and humane people. “ Were I to 
enumerate only a thousandth part of the atrocities of the Decoits, 
(a set of hereditary robbers), and of the consequent sufferings of 
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the people, and were I to soften that recital in every mode which 
language would permit, I should still despair of obtaining credit, 
solely on my own authority, for the accuracy of the narrative.”— 
Mr. Dowdeswells Report on the General State of the Police of 
Bengal, p. 603. 

“ Robbery, rape, and even murder itself, are not the worst 
figures in this hideous and disgusting picture. Volumes might be 
filled with the recital of the atrocities of the Decoits, every line 
of which would make the blood run cold with horror.’ — Ibid. 

I could corroborate my general representation of the moral de- 
gradation of the Hindoos, by still farther extracts, selected from 
that massy volume onthe table.‘ But I will adduce but one more, 
taken from a document I have already referred to, the Letter to 
the venerable Dean of Westminster, Dr. Vincent. Speaking gene- 
rally of the morals of the natives, his correspondent says, “ ‘The 
state of morality among the natives is very low indeed. I have had 
transactions with many of those who have the character of most 
respectable men, rich, and of good credit. 1 declare to you, I 
never met with one who had any idea of the obligation of an oath, 
or who would not break it without scruple, provided the crime 
could be effected without discovery and punishment, and produce 
to him a pecuniary profit. There may be natives of a different 
character ; all 1 can say is, that [ never met with one. I am speak- 
ing of thuse who are not Christians. Now I am clear, that no 
man, in the course of his dealings in England with various charac- 
ters for some years, could truly make a similar assertion.” 

Before we dismiss the long and melancholy train of witnesses 
whose estimate of the moral character of the natives of India I have 
been laying before you, let me beg that you will attend carefully to 
two considerations, which are applicable to almost all the opinions 
which I have adduced. ‘These are, first, that the statements you 
have heard are all of them the opinions of intelligent and respect- 
able men, formed and given without reference to any particular 
question, which happened for the time to interest and divide the 
public mind ; and still more, that they are the opinions of men 
who were upon the spot when those opinions were formed, and 
whose attention had been specially called to the subject of them, 


* Fifth Report from the East-India Committee, 
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while the natives were actually under their view. These considera- 
tions, Sir, deserve the more attention, because, when we find con- 
flicting testimony among men, all of whom we respect, we naturally 
look for circumstances which may explain the discrepancies which 
we witness. Without presuming to take upon me to estimate how 
much weight is to be assigned to this consideration, Iam persuaded 
that our opponents themselves will frankly acknowledge, that in 
the two important particulars which I bave just now noticed, they 
are oppositely circumstanced to the individuals whose testimony 1 
have been laying before you. First, the favorable opinions of the 
people of India which they deliver, are such as occur to them in 
this country; which must render them peculiarly subject to the in- 
fluence of that common cause of erroneous judgment of nations, 
the drawing of general inferences from individual instances; and 
secondly, they will not deny, that from the infirmities of our com- 
mon nature, they cannot but be liable to have their opinions in 
some degree, though imperceptibly, biassed by the particular occa- 
sion on which they are led to form them. 

And now, Sir, after the decisive weight of testimony which | 
have laid before you, in proof of the general depravity of the people 
of Hindostan, what must we think of the soundness of the judg- 
ment pronounced by our opponents, that their morals are in general 
equal, nay, even superior, to those of the people of this country? 
We have been long accustomed, Sir, to read different characters of 
the same people from different travellers, of the intentions of all of 
whom, to speak the truth, we have entertained not the slightest sus- 
picion; but a difference like this 1 never before witnessed. In 
fact, however, Sir, we are relieved from our difficulty, by the very 
extent to which the assertion of our opponents is pushed. Had it 
been merely attempted to soften the colors in which we had painted 
the native character, you might have been more at a loss which 
was the correct representation. But when, instead of the dark 
hues which we have assigned to it, our opponents give it almost the 
fairest and loveliest tints of moral coloring, we are led infallibly to 
conclude, that our opponents are either ill-informed, or that théy 
ure under the influence of prejudice ; and happily, weare furnished, 
in the course of our discussion, with such flagrant instances of pre- 
judice on this particular topic of religion, as to furnish a pretty 
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clear explanation of those opinions of our opponents which would 
otherwise appear the most inexplicable, as well as extravagant. 

I have already had occasion to show, Sir, in one notable instance, 
that on this subject alone of religion and morals, as connected with 
the East Indies, men the most able and the best informed on all 
other topics, are strangely and lamentably ignorant. There is a 
sort of inaptitude, if I may so term it, in what regards the subject 
of religion, which we discover in the generality of the Anglo- 
Indians, which causes their judgments, however valuable on other 
occasions, to fail them egregiously in this. We have a curious il- 
lustration of this remark in the Fifth Report, which I quote the ra- 
ther, because I understand the character of the writer to be excel- 
lent, and his authority beyond exception in all other matters. I 
speak of Mr. Dowdeswell. After that shocking account of the 
state of the police, which I lately read to the House, suitably im- 
pressed with a sense of the evils of which he had been speaking, 
and very justly remarking also, that these dreadful practices must 
be severely punished, “ but that a great deal more must be done in 
order to eradicate the seeds of those crimes, the real sources of the 
evil lying in the corrupt morals of the people,” he adds, (and let me 
beg that Gentlemen will observe that Mr. Dowdeswell very justly 
ascribes the perpetration of such crimes to general and moral 
causes, not merely to individual and accidental depravity ;) “ if,” 
says he, “ we would apply a lasting remedy to the evil, we must 
adopt means of instruction for the different classes of the commu- 
nity; by which they may be restrained, not only from the commis- 
sion of public crimes, but also from acts of immorality, by a dread 
of the punishments denounced, both in this world and in a future 
state, by their respective religious opinions. The task would not, 
perhaps, be so difficult as it may at first sight appear to be. Some 
remains of the old system of Hindoo discipline still exist. The 
institutions of Mahomedanism of that description are still better 
known. Both might be revived, and gradually moulded into a 
regular system of instruction for both those great classes of the 
community.” * 

We are led irresistibly, by this passage, to a conclusion, which, I 

* Fifth Report on East-India Affairs, p. 617. Mr. Dowdeswell’s Report 
on the Police of Bengal, Sept, 22, 1809. 
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confess, has been suggested to me by various other circumstances, 
that in the minds of too many of our opponents, Christianity and 
India are inconsistent, totally incompatible ideas. We cannot but 
be reminded of the expression of a former ornament of this House, 
(a name of high authority in this country), that “ the Europeans 
were commonly unbaptized in their passage to [ndia.” 1 will not 
presume to adopt so strong a position; but Mr. Burke himself 
could not have desired a stronger confirmation of his assertion, than 
some with which we have been supplied in the course of these dis- 
cussions, more especially with this, wherein we find that a Gen- 
tleman of intelligence and respectability, long resident in India, 
bewailing such a dissolution of the moral principle as rendered it 
difficult for the frame of society to hold together, and looking round 
solicitously for some remedy for the evil, never so much as thinks 
of resorting to Christianity, but proposes to resort to the revival of 
Hinduism and Mahomedanism, as the only expedient to which it is 
possible to have recourse. 

Agreeing with him in my sense of the virulence of the disease, I 
differ entirely with respect to the remedy; for, blessed be God, 
we have a remedy fully adequate, and specially appropriate to the 
purpose. That remedy, Sir, is Christianity, which I justly call the 
appropriate remedy; for Christianity then assumes her true charac- 
ter, no less than she performs her natural and proper office, when 
she takes under her protection those poor degraded beings, on 
whom philosophy looks down with disdain, or perhaps with con- 
temptuous condescension. On the very first promulgation of 
Christianity, it was declared by its Great Author, as “ glad tidings 
to the poor;” and, ever faithful to her character, Christianity still 
delights to mstruct the ignorant, to succour the needy, to comfort 
the sorrowful, to visit the forsaken. I confessto you, Sir, that but 
for my being conscious that we possessed the means of palliating, 
at least, the moral diseases which I have been describing, if not of 
effecting a perfect cure of them, I should not have had the heart to 
persevere in dragging you through the long and painful succession 
of humiliating statements to which you have been lately listening. 
For, believe me, Sir, though I trust that to many in this House I 
scarcely need to vindicate myself against such a charge, that it is 
not to insult over the melancholy degradation of these unhappy peo- 
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ple, or to indulge in the proud triumph of our own superiority, 
that I have dwelt so long on this painful subject; but it is because 
I wish to impress you with a just sense of the malignity of their 
disease, that you may concur with me in the application of a re- 
medy : for, I again and again declare to you, a remedy there doubt- 
less is. God forbid that we should have only to sit down in hope- 
less dejection, under the conviction, that though these evils exist 
they are not to be removed. Sir, such a supposition would be ab- 
solute blasphemy; to believe that the Almighty Being, to whom 
both we and our East-Indian fellow-subjects owe our existence, 
has doomed them to continue for ever, incurably, in that wretched 
state of moral depravity and degradation, in which they have hitherto 
remained! No, Sir, Providence has provided sufficient means for 
rescuing them from the depths in which they are now sunk, and | 
now call on you to open the way for their application; for to us, 
Sir, I confidently hope, is committed the honorable office of re- 
moving the barrier which now excludes the access of Christian 
light, with its long train of attendant blessings, into that benighted 
land, and thus, of ultimately cheering their desolate hearts with the 
beams of heavenly truth, and love, and consolation. And there- 
fore, Sir, I indignantly repel the charge which has been unjustly 
brought against me, that I am bringing an indictment against the 
whole native population of India; and “ what have they done to 
provoke my enmity?” Sir, I have lived long enough to learn the 
important lesson, that flatterers are not friends: nay, Sir, they are 
the deadliest enemies. Let not our opponents, therefore, lay to 
their souls this flattering unction, that they are acting a friendly 
part towards the Hindoos. No, Sir; they, not I, are the real ene- 
mies of the natives of India, who, with the language of hollow adu- 
lation and “ mouth honer” on their tongues, are in reality recom- 
mending the course which is to keep those miserable beings bowed 
down under the heavy yoke which now oppresses them. The most 
able of our opponents has told us, that some classes of the natives 
are as much below others as the inferior animals are below the hu- 
man species. Yes, Sir, I well know it; and it is because 1 wish to 
do away this unjust inequality, to raise these poor brutes out of 
their present degraded state to the just level of their nature, that I 
am now bringing before you their real character, and explaining to 
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you their true condition. And am not I, therefore, acting the part 
of the real friend? For true friendship, Sir, is apprehensive and 
solicitous: it is often jealous and suspicious of evil; often it even 
dreads the worst concerning the objects of its affection, from the 
solicitude it feels for their well-being, and its earnestness to pro- 


mote their happiness. 

Animated, Sir, by this unfeigned spirit of friendship for the na- 
tives of India, their religious and moral interests are undoubtedly 
our first concern; but the course we are recommending tends no 
less to promote their temporal well-being, than their eternal wel- 
fare; for such is their real condition, that we are prompted to en- 
deavour to communicate to them the benefits of Christian instruc- 
tion, scarcely less by religious principle than by the feelings of com- 
mon humanity. Not, Sir, that I would pretend to conceal from 
the House, that the hope which, above all others, chiefly gladdens 
my heart, is that of being instrumental in bringing them into the 
paths by which they may be led to everlasting felicity. But still, 
were all considerations of a future state out of the question, L 
hesitate not to affirm, that a regard for their temporal well-being 
would alone furnish abundant motives for our endeavouring to dif- 
fuse among them the blessings of Christian light and moral in- 
struction. 

And surely it cannot be necessary for me to attempt, in this 
place, to prove, that though much of the large mass of comforts 
which we in this country enjoy, beyond those, | believe, of any 
other nation in ancient or in modern times, is owing to our invaluable 
Constitution, yet that it is in no small degree also to be ascribed to 
our religious and moral superiority; for it is with gratitude alike, 
and with pleasure, that I declare my firm persuasion, that the influ- 
ence of Christianity is greater in this country than in any other upon 
earth. 

But surely, Sir, after the account we have received of the low 
state of morals among the natives of India, it cannot be necessary 
for me to prove, by a reference to their various institutions, or to 
the circumstances of their social condition, that their situation is 
such as to interest every humane mind in improving it. Tor cer- 
tainly such an enlightened assembly as this needs scarcely to be re- 
minded, that the moral Governor of the universe has established a 
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never-failing and inseparable connection between vice and misery, 
though for a time they may appear dissevered, and vice may seem 
even to have associated herself with happiness. Sir, the evils of 
India are not merely such as a despotic government never fails to 
introduce and continue. In countries, great countries especially, 
groaning under the most absolute despotism, there may often be 
much domestic, and even social happiness. It was to the condi- 
tion of the subjects of an absolute government, that our great Poet 
beautifully alluded when he observed, 


*¢ With secret course, which no Joud storms annoy, 
“ Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.” 


And truly in the main, though somewhat too broadly and strongly 


shaded, he adds, 


“ Of all the ills that human hearts endure, 
“ How few that Courts or Kings can cause or cure.” 


But the evils of Hindostan are family, fire-side evils: they pervade 
the whole mass of the population, and embitter the domestic cup 


in almost every family. Why need I, in this country, insist on the 
evils which arise merely out of the institution of Caste itself; a 
system which, though, strange to say, it has been complimented as 
a device of deep political wisdom, must surely appear to every 
heart of true British temper to be a system at war with truth and 
nature; a detestable expedient for keeping the lower orders of the 
community bowed down in an abject state of hopeless and irre- 
mediable vassalage. It is justly, Sir, the glory of this country, that 
no member of our free community is uaturally precluded from 
rising into the highest classes in society. And, in fact, we have 
all witnessed instances of men who have emerged out of their ori- 
ginal poverty and obscurity, and have risen to the highest level, by 
the inborn buoyancy of their superior natures; our free Constitu- 
tion, to which such occurrences are scarcely jess honorable than to 
the individuals who are the subjects of them, opening the way for 
the developement, and Providence favoring the exercise of their 
powers, Even where slavery has existed, it has commonly been 
possible, (though in the West Indies, alas! artificial difficulties have 
been interposed,) for individuals to burst their bonds, and assert 
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the privileges of their nature. But the more cruel shackles of 
Caste are never to be shaken; as well might a dog, or any other of 
the brute creation, (it is the Honorable Gentleman’s own iJlustra- 
tion,) aspire to the dignity and rights of man. I will not think so 
injuriously of our opponents as not to be persuaded, that they would 
indignantly spurn at the very idea of introducing such a system into 
this country. And are not the natives of India, our fellow-sub- 
jects, fairly intitled to all the benefits which we can safely impart to 
them? And if there be any which we cannot as yet venture to 
communicate, should we not at least be longing, with eager and 
almost impatient expectation, for the time when we can render 
them partakers of the best blessings which we ourselves enjoy? 
And here, Sir, in justice to my cause, I cannot but animadvert up- 
on the spirit and tone with which our opponents have descanted on 
the impossibility of making the natives acquainted with the truths 
of Christianity, and of thereby effecting the moral improvement 
which Christianity would produce. I should have expected, Sir, 
if they were unwillingly compelled to so unwelcome a conclusion, 
as that all hopes of thus improving the natives of India must be 
abandoned as utterly impracticable, that they would form the opi- 
nion tardily and reluctantly, and express it with the most manifest 
concern. I need not remind the House with what an air of cheer- 
fulness, not to say of levity, the declaration has been made. But 
it is fair to say, that one of the Honorable Members supplied the 
explanation, by plainly intimating, that, in his opinion, all religions 
were alike acceptable to the common Father of the universe ;—the 
same truth, a little differently expressed, as was taught by one of 
the Brahmins, who stated to one of our Missionaries, that Hea- 
ven was a large palace, to which there was a number of different 
roads, and that each nation or individual might choose his own at 
pleasure. But, as I have already stated, our opponents should 
remember, that Christianity, independently of its effects on a future 
state of existence, has been acknowledged, even by avowed scep- 
tics, to be, beyond all other institutions that ever existed, favorable 
to the temporal interests and happiness of man: and never was 
there a country where there is greater need than in India for the 
diffusion of its genial influence. 

{n reasoning concerning the happiness, no less than the virtue, 
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of any people, all who consider how many of the charities of life, 
how large .a portion of the greatest and best of our eartl:'y com- 
forts, arise out of our domestic relations, will think it difhcult to 
over-rate the sum of the evils produced, and the happine:s im- 
paired and lost, from the single circumstance of the prevalence of 
polygamy. Here again, to prove the effects of polygamy, I would 
refer to one who had no peculiar zeal for Christianity; though his 
understanding was too enlightened, and his mind too well informed, 
for him not to recognize its superior excellences; I mean, to the 
President Montesquieu. Would we see a lively picture of the 
jealousies, the heart-burnings, the artifice, the falsehood, the cru- 
elty, the rage, and the despair, of which polygamy is the fertile 
source, let us look to that great writer’s Persian Letters. And 
here also, Sir, we may find a decisive settlement of the question, 
concerning which there has been some difference of opinion, as to 
the rank in the scale of being which is assigned to the female sex 
among the natives of India. An Honorable Friend of mine (Mr. 
William Smith) has quoted some passages from their great law- 
giver, which speak of women in general in the most disparaging 
and even contemptuous terms. We see the same estimate in many 
of the Hindoo customs and institutions; but this system of poly- 
gamy alone might have sufficed to prove, that the female sex could 
not possess in India that equality, in point of nature and rank, with 
ours, to which it is considered to be intitled in every Christian 
country, and on which, in fact, so much of the real dignity and 
happiness, as well as so many of the benefits, of the married state 
essentially depend. 

Again, in India we find prevalent that evil, [ mean Infanticide, 
against which we might have hoped that Nature herself would have 
supplied adequate restraints, if we had not been taught by experi- 
ence, that for our deliverance even from this detestable crime, we 
are indebted to Christianity. For it is not to philosophy, it is not 
to civilization ; it is not to progress in refinement, or in the arts 
and comforts of social life; it is not even to Liberty herself, that 
the world is indebted for this emancipation. The friends of 
Christianity may justly glory in the acknowledgment of one of its 
greatest enemies, that infanticide was the incorrigible vice of all 
antiquity and it is very striking, that both in India and in China, 
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where the light of Revelation has never penetrated, this detestable 
crime still asserts its superiority over nature itself, no less than over 
virtue. To this, in India, is added, the destruction of the sick and 
the aged, often by their nearest relatives. 

There is another practice, on the prevalence of which it is the 
rather necessary for me to insist, because it has been conceived by 
many Gentlemen, otherwise well-informed on East-Indian topics, 
that whatever may have been formerly the case, the practice now 
exists in a very inconsiderable degree. ‘The House must have an- 
ticipated my mention of the burning of widows on the funeral pile 
of their deceased husbands. A writer of great authority, (Mr. 
Dow) many years ago, stated the custom to have become almost 
extinct. But sorry | am to say, that this is so far from being the 
truth, that the practice, which Bernier states to have been greatly 
discouraged, though not absolutely prohibited, by the Mahometan 
government, aud which, in consequence, had considerably declined, 
has increased since the country came under our dominion. ‘Great 
pains were taken by the Missionaries, a few years ago, to ascertain 
the number of widows which were annually burnt in a district thirty * 
miles round Calcutta, and the House will be astonished to hear, 
that in this comparatively small area, one hundred and thirty 
widows were burnt in six months. Inthe year 1803, within the 
same space, the number amounted to two hundred and seventy-five, 
one of whom was a girl of eleven years of age. I ought to state, 
that the utmost pains were taken to have the account correct ; cer- 
tain persons were employed purposely to watch and report the 
number of these horrible exhibitions; and the place, person, and 
other particulars were regularly certified. After hearing this, you 
will not be surprised on being told, that the whole number of 
these annual sacrifices of women, who are often thus cruelly torn 
from their children, at the very time when, from the loss of their 
father, they must be in the greatest need of the fostering care of 
the surviving parent, is estimated, | think, in the Bengal provinces, 
to be ten thousand; the same number at which it was calculated, 
Many years ago, by a Gentleman whose uncommon proficiency in 
the native languages gave him peculiar advantages in his inquiries 
on this subject, the highly respected brother of the late Sir Robert 
Chambers. 
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Nor must we dare to flatter ourselves, though it would in truth 
be a wretched consolation, that, as has been sometimes stated, these 
sacrifices are spontaneous. Not to mention what Bernier himself 
relates from his own personal view, that the women are always 
carefully fastened down, sometimes with strong green bamboos, at 
others with thick strong ropes thoroughly soaked in water; which 
is done, as Mr. Marshman was frankly told, lest on feeling the fire 
they should run away and make their escape; Bernier goes on, 
«© When the wretched victims drew back, [ have seen those demons 
the Brahmins thrusting them into the fire with their long poles.” 
Sometimes, indeed, the relations and friends of the widow, exerting 
their utmost influence with her, succeed in persuading her to live; 
but too commonly, the poor wretches are forced into these acts of 
self-immolation by the joint influence of their hopes and fears. 
Their fears, however, are by far the more predominant of the two: 
and while the Brahmins delude them with the hopes of glory and 
immortality, if they consign themselves to the flames, their only 
alternative is a life of hard fare, and servile offices; in short, a life 
of drudgery, degradation, and infamy. 

Such, Sir, is the number of these human sacrifices, and such 
the principle on which they are made. As to their nature—I should 
shock the feelings of the hardest heart, if I were to read to you the 
authenticated statements of the horrid scenes of this kind which are 
continually taking place; to which the people are so accustomed, 
that, as I lately learned from a private friend of my own, who wit- 
nessed one of these dreadful transactions, a great concourse of 
spectators, even in populous districts, is not collected ; and what is 
worse than all, the horrible scene is beheld with as much uncon- 
cern, and even levity, as we see among the lower orders in this 
country, when the destruction of one of the inferior animals is the 
subject of their savage mirth. But I will spare you the disgusting 
recital :" and yet I well remember what was said, nearly in the 


* It would scarcely be justifiable to forbear inserting, what perhaps I was 
culpable in not reading to the House, the following account of one of these 
horrible scenes, at which the Missionary, Mr. Marshman, was present a 
few years ago. I will extract his own words, only adding, that he is a man of 


the most established integrity, in the veracity of whose account entire reli- 
ance may be justly placed. 








see Aaiiy 52%. 
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place where I now stand, on an occasion not dissimilar, by a Right 
Honorable Gentleman now no more, (Mr. Fox), “ that true hu- 
manity consists, not in a squeamish ear, but in feeling for the suffer- 


“ A person informing us that a woman was about to be burnt with the 
corpse of her husband, near our house, I, with several of our brethren, 
hastened to the place: but before we could arrive, the pile was in flames. 
It was a horrible sight. The most shocking indifference and levity appeared 
among those who were present. I never saw any thing more brutal than 
their behaviour. The dreadful scene had not the least appearance of a reli- 
gious ceremony. It resembled an abandoned rabble of boys in England, 
collected for the purpose of worrying to death a cat or adog. A bamboo, 
perhaps twenty feet long, had been fastened at one end to a stake, driven 
into the ground, and held down over the fire by men at the other. Such 
were the confusion, the levity, the bursts of brutal laughter, while the poor 
woman was burning alive before their eyes, that it seemed as if every spark 
of humanity was extinguished by this accursed superstition. That which 
added to the crvelty was, the smallness of the fire. It did not consist of so 
much wood as we consume in dressing adinner; no, not this fire that was to 
consume the living and the dead! I saw the leys of the poor creature 
hanging out of the fire while her body was in flames. After a while, they 
took a bamboo, ten or twelve feet long, and stirred it, pushing and beating 
the half-consumed corpses, as you would repair a fire of green wood, by 
throwing the unconsumed pieces into the middie. Perceiving the legs hang- 
ing out, they beat them with the bamboo for sume time, in order to break 
the ligatures which fastened them at the knees, (for they would not have 
come near to touch them for the world). At length they succeeded in bend- 
ing them upwards into the fire, the skin and muscles giving way, and dis- 
covering the knee-sockets bare, with the balls of the leg bones: a sight this 
which, I need not say, made me thrill with horror, especially when I recol- 
lected that this hapless victim of superstition was alive but a few minutes 
before. To have seen savage wolves thus tearing a human body limb from 
limb, wouid have been shocking ; but to see relations and neighbours do this 
to one with whom they had familiarly conversed not an hour before, and to 
do it with an air of levity, was almost too much for me to bear. 

“ You expect, perhaps, to hear that this unhappy victim was the wife of 
some Bramin of high caste. She was the wife of a barber who dwelt in 
Serampore, aud had died that morning, leaving the sonI have mentioned, 
and a daughter of about eleven years ofage. Thus has this infernal supersti- 
tion aggravated the common miseries ot lie, and lett these children stripped 
of both their parents in one day. Nor is this an uncommon case. It often 
happens to children far more helpless than t ese; sometimes to children 
possessed of property ; which is then ief*. as wei) as themselves, to the mercy 
of those who have decoyed their muther to tie iather’s funeral pile!” 
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ings of others, and bemg forward and active in relieving them.” 
And, Sir, lam perfectly sure, that people could not make up their 
minds to the quiet toleration of these practices : they would not suf- 
fer them, I mean, to go on, without using every lawful effort to 
put astopto them; but for our having not yet learned to consider 
India as a part of the British Empire, and its inhabitants as our 
fellow-subjects. The vast distance also of the scene of these bar- 
barities tends considerably to deaden the impression which they 
would otherwise produce. If these transactions took place in any 
part of England, instead of the indifference with which they have 
been too long regarded by men, | am sensible, not inferior in hu- 
manity to ourselves, the public zeal would be called forth, and 
every possible endeavour would be used to put an end to them. 
But here again, Sir, we see the effects of that strange delusion by 
which our countrymen are led into adopting one set of morals and 
principles, and even feelings, for this country, and another for 
India. And although, after the proofs of the abilities of the 
Anglo-Indians, which have been exhibited to this House in the 
course of this very inquiry, the grossest prejudice alone would 
deny that they are men of superior talents and intelligence ; yet, [ 
muust say, this very consideration, that they have one rule of judging 
for India, and another for Great Britain, renders them judges 
against whose competency I must except, when the question is 
concerning the introduction of British religion, British morals, and 
British manners, among the inhabitants of British India. 

And now, Sir, [ shall do little more than allude to another class 
of enormities, which, by that very enormity, are in some measure 
shielded from the detestation they would otherwise incur: 1 allude 
to the various obscene and bloody rites of their idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, with all their unutterable abominations. A vain attempt has 
been made, in a single instance, to do away this charge; but had 
the endeavour succeeded, instead of utterly failing, as it certainly 
did, what would it avail when the obscene and bloody nature of 
the Hindoo superstitions is established by a cloud of witnesses; 
and [ will add, when, from our more intimate acquaintance with 
the language, books, and institutions of the natives, the light of 
day is at length beginning to shine into these dens of darkness, and 
to expose their foul contents to our disgust and abhorrence? We 
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might easily anticipate, that the people’s being accustomed to wit- 
ness the most disgustingly indecent exhibitions,‘ in broad day, 
must have the effect of destroying all that natural modesty which 
the Almighty has implanted in us for the most beneficial purposes. 
And such is in truth the fact: and a Gentleman, whose name, if it 
were mentioned, would at once establish the undeniable truth of 
any statement which is made on his authority, has assured me that 
whole families, of both sexes and different ages, will witness toge- 
ther a sort of theatrical, or pantomimical entertainment, of the 
most shockingly indecent kind. Lord Cornwallis, much to his ho- 
nor, shortly after his arrival in India, declined an mvitation to an 
amusement of this indecent kind, to which he had been asked by 
the native of the highest rank in the settlement. Indeed, to all 
who have made it their business to study the nature of idolatrous 
worship in general, [| scarcely need remark, that in its superstitious 
rites, there has commonly becn found to be a natural alliance be- 
tween obscenity and cruelty; aud of the Hindoo superstition’ it 
may be truly affirmed, that they are scarcely less bloody than las- 
civious; and as the innate modesty of our nature is effaced by the 
one, so all the natural feclings of humanity are extinguished by the 
other. Hence it is, that, as in other instances, as well as in that of 
the burning of widows, we often read and hear of spectacles and inci- 
dents, which would deeply interest the feelings of most Europeans, 
being witnessed by the natives with utter insensibility. Were all 
considerations of humanity to be left out of the question, the cov- 
sequences of some of the prevalent enormities would deserve our 
attention, even in a political view, on account of the numbers 


1 T will give one instance only, asa specimen. It is related by an unex- 
ceptionable witness. “ I suppose two thousand men, women, and children, 
might be assembled. I observed, that one of the men, standing before the 
idol in a boat, dancing, and making indecent gestures, was stark naked. As 
the boat passed along, he was gazed at by the mob; nor could I perceive 
that this abominable action produced any other sensation than that of 
laughter. Before other images, young men, dressed in women’s clothes, 
were dancing with other men, making indecent gestures. I cannot help 
thinking, but that the vulgarest mob in England would have arisen on these 
impudent beasts, and have almost torn them in pieces. I have. seen the 
same abominations exhibited before our own door.”—~TVard's Account of Re- 
ligion, &c. of Hindoos. 4to. Note, p. 306. 
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which fall victims to these pernicious superstitions. A Gentleman 
of the highest integrity, and better qualitied than almost any one 
else to form a correct judgment im this instance, I mean Dr. Ca- 
rey, the Missionary, has calculated, that, taking im all the various 
modes and forms of destruction connected with the worship at the 
Temple of Jaggernaut in Orissa, the lives of one hundred thou- 
sand human beings are annually expended in the service of that 
single idol. 

It has often been truly remarked, particularly, | think, by the 
Historian of America, that the moral character of a people may 
commonly be knowa from the nature and attributes of the objects 
of itsworship. On this principle, we might have anticipated the 
moral condition of the Hindoos, by ascertaining the character of 
their deities. If it was truly affirmed of the old Pagan mythology, 
that scarcely a crime could be committed, the perpetrator of which 
might not plead in his justification the precedent of one of the 
national gods ; far more truly may it be said, that in the adventures 
of the countless rabble of Hindoo deities you may find every possi- 
ble variety of every practicable crime. Here also, more truly than 
of old, every vice has its patron, as well as its example. Their 
divinities are absolute monsters of lust, injustice, wickedness, and 
cruelty. In short, their religious system is one grand abomination. 
Not but that [ know you may sometimes find, in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos, acknowledgments of the unity of the great Creator 
of all things; but just as, from a passage of the same sort in Cicero, 
it would be contrary alike to reason and experience to argue, that 
the common Pagan mythology was not the religion of the bulk of 
mankind in the ancient world ; so it is far more absurd and ground- 
less to contend that more or fewer of the 33,000,000 of Hindoo 
gods, with their several attributes and adventures, do not constitute 
the theology of the bulk of the natives of India. Both their civil 
and religious systems are radically and essentially the opposites of 
ourown. Our religion is sublime, pure, and beneficent. Theirs 
is mean, licentious and cruel. Of our civil principles and condi- 
tion, the common right of all ranks and classes to be governed, 
protected, and punished by equal laws, is the fundamental principle. 
Equality, in short, is the vital essence and the very glory of our 
English laws. Of theirs, the essential and universal pervading 
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character is inequality ; despotism im the higher classes, degradation 
and oppression in the lower. And such is the systematic oppres- 
sion of this despotism, such its universal predominancy, that, not 
satistied with condemning the wretched Soodras for life to their 
miserable debasemeat, (nay, death itself does not mend their con- 
dition), and endeavouring to make that degradation sure, by con- 
demning them to ignorance as well as humiliation, the same in- 
equalities pursue and harass their victims in the various walks and 
occupations of life. If they engage in commerce, they are to pay 
5l. per cent. interest for money, while a Bramin pays 1/., and the 
other two castes @/. and S/. per cent. ‘Their punishments are far 
more severe than those of the higher classes, for all crimes; al- 
though, with any but a Hindoo legislator, their inferior measure of 
knowledge might be held to extenuate their guilt. And are’ these 
systems which can meet not merely with supporters, but even with 
panegyrists, ina British House of Commons? But, Sir, I verily 
believe, nay, Iam fully persuaded, that our opponents would think 
and speak less favorably of the religious and moral system of the 
Hindoos if they knew it better; and when their eyes shall at length 
be irresistibly and fully, though tardily and reluctantly, opened to 
its real character, by that growing developement of its enormities 
which is daily effecting from the increased and increasing light 
cast on the subject by new publications, they will, I doubt not, be 
shocked to reflect of what a system they have been unwarily led to 
applaud the merits, and even contend for the continuance. 

I beg the House, Sir, to observe, that in all the statements [ 
have made, either of the moral character of the natives of India, 
or of the nature of their superstitious principles and observances, 
I have not grounded any of my assertions on the authority of Dr. 
Buchanan ; and that, because 1 knew that endeavours had been dili- 
gently, I hope not successfully, used, to call in question the accu- 
racy of his representations ; and therefore, if I could establish my 
positions by other witnesses, against whom no such prejudices pre- 
vailed as had been excited in Dr. Buchanan’s instance, prudence 
suggested to me the expediency of preferring them. But, Sir, I 

should be shamefully wanting to the cause of justice and of truth, 
as well as of friendship, if I were not to protest against the preju- 
dices to which I have alluded, as utterly groundless. I beg the 
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House to mark my assertion, that although Dr. Buchauan’s state- 
ments have been scrutinised with jealous eyes, 1 am yet to learn 
one single instance in which any of his statements have been 
proved erroneous. But his character shall be laid before the 
House by a less questionable authority than my own. Lord Wel- 
lesley has publicly recorded his estimate of Dr. Buchanan’s merits, 
not merely by selecting him for the important office of Vice-Pro- 
vost of the College of Calcutta, but by the terms which he used im 
communicating to the Directors his having appointed Dr. Buchan- 
an to that important office :—“ I have also formed,” says his Lord- 
ship, “ the highest expectations from the abilities, learning, temper, 
and morals of Mr. Buchanan, whose character is also well known 
in England, and particularly to Dr. Porteus, Bishop of London ; 
and to Dr. Milner, Master of Queen’s College, in the University 
of Cambridge.” 

I will not affirm that Dr. Buchanan is exempt from the ordinary 
infirmities of our common nature; and that he who has published 
so much, of course in some cases on the authority of others, may 
never have been misinformed, or may never have been betrayed 
into the slightest inaccuracy: but this, Sir, I say, and 1 will even 
leave it to be determined by those who entertain the strongest pre- 
judices against Dr. Buchanan, and who may complain the most 
loudly of the supposed inaccuracy of his statements, whether, at 
least, his conduct was not that of one who was the most anxious 
and impartial inquirer after truth, and whether they themselves 
could have suggested any method by which the correctness or in- 
correctness of his statements could be more decisively ascertained 
than that which he adopted. He did not wait, as his opponents 
have done in calling in question his supposed inaccuracies, till his 
return to England ; but he published his chief work while yet in 
India. In order to draw more attention to it, he presented it to 
Government ; and it was in universal circulation for three years 
before he left Calcutta, on the very spot, and among the very 
people, whose opinions, institutions, and pyactices, were the sub- 
jects of his publication. 

To those who have known as long, and as well as myself, the 
unblemished integrity of Dr. Buchanan in private life, this attest- 
ation to his character will be superfluous ; but it is no more than 
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paying adebt of justice to a man to whom India, I trust, will one 
day know, and, | doubt not, acknowledge, the unspeakable oblig- 
ations which she owes him, for the degree of zeal aud perseverance, 
scarcely to be paralleled, with which, in contempt of misconstruc- 
tion and obloquy, he continues to promote her best interests, and 
to render her services, the amount of which no human language 
can adequately express. 

And now, Sir, [ am persuaded, that in all who hear me, there 
can be but one common fecling of deep commiseration for the 
unhappy people whose sad state I have been describing to you ; 
together with the most earnest wishes that we should commence, 
with prudence, but with zeal, our endeavours to communicate to 
those benighted regions, the genial life and warmth of our Christ- 
ian principles and institutions, if it can be attempted without absol- 
ute ruin to our political interests in India. And if we were com- 
pelled by any irresistible urgency of political necessity, to abstain 
from the attempt, however cautiously and prudently it might be 
made, we should at least require this necessity to be clearly and 
indisputably established. For my own part, I confess, that nothing 
but absolute demonstration could convince me of the existence of 
such a necessity. For I should deem it almost morally impossible, 
that there could be any country in the state in which India is proved, 
but too clearly, now to be, which would not be likely to find Christ- 
ianity the most powerful of all expedients for improving its morals, 
and promoting alike its temporal and eternal welfare. And I re- 
joice, Sir, im being able to assure you, that if we proceed with that 
prudence and caution with which all such measures should be con- 
ducted, the endeavour to communicate to our fellow-subjects in 
India, the benefits of Christian light and moral improvement may 
not only be made without danger, but, what is more, that there is 
no way whatever by which we should be so likely to promote our 
political interests in India ; because there is no other way by which 
we should so greatly strengthen the foundations of our government 
in thatcountry. Here, Sir, as in the whole of our case, we stand 
on the sure and stable ground of fact and experience. 

Our opponents represent the natives of India as of such a jealous 
sensibility, wherever their religion is concerned, that on the most 
reserved and cautious endeavours to copvince them of the errors of 
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their system, and to bring them over to our purer faith, their passi- 
ons would be at once inflamed to madness, and some violent ex- 
plosion would infallibly ensue. If this, Sir, were true, how is it 
then that, for more than a century, Christian Missionaries have 
been laboring in India, sometimes with considerable success, and 
yet we not only have heard of none of these tumults, but, as 1 be- 
fore remarked, the Missionaries themselves, who, admitting the 
statement of our opponents to be correct, must necessarily be sup- 
posed to be the objects of universal jealousy and even antipathy, 
have been, on the contrary, not only the most esteemed, but the 
most beloved and popular, individuals in the country. No longer 
ago than in the year 1803, the Missionaries of the venerable Soci- 
ety for promoting Christian Knowledge, as we learn from its Re- 
port for that year, were eminently successful. Yet we heard of no 
insurrection, nay, of no discontent, in that part of the country ; in 
short, we only knew of the proceedings at all, from the corre- 
spondence published by the Society. 

In that only imstance in which our opponents have been enabled 
to find any just matter of complaint against any of the Mission- 
aries, or rather against any of the converts of the Missionaries, (for 
it is only to them that any blame can be imputed), the transaction, 
taken altogether, and with all its consequences, tends strongly to 
confirm our conclusions, and to invalidate those of our adversaries. 
The story is this—One of the native converts of the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries, translated into Persian, and printed without the know- 
ledge of the Missionaries, a sort of life of Mahomet, containing 
many abusive and highly objectionable passages. Of this: book, 
2000 copies were struck off, and 300 got into circulation in and 
about Calcutta, that is, in the very district where, of all others, the 
thickness of the population, and the consequent intercourse of the 
natives with each other, must naturally favor the diffusion of any 
popular discontent. Yet what was the result? Did the circum- 
stance transpire in consequence of some sudden insurrection? Of 
all the three hundred copies, one alone was ever heard of, And 
what became of that? It was brought by the son of a native mer- 
chant to one of the Mahometan Professors in the College at Cal- 
cutta, with a request that he would write an-answer to it, and vin- 
dicate the honor of their prophet and the truth of the Mahometan 
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faith. Could any thing indicate less of that headlong violence 
which we are told we are to expect from the natives, whenever we 
attempt to call in question the tenets of their religion, or to incul- 
cate our own? Here was a case in which | grant there was im- 
prudence ; yet so far from producing any commotion, it scarcely 
excited the smallest attention ; and in the only instance in which 
it was noticed, it was in that temperate and cool way of reason and 
argument, which can never tend to the disturbance of the public 
peace or to the endangering of our political interests. ‘The true 
conclusion, Sir, from the incident, would be, that the natives were 
so tolerant and patient in what concerns their religion, that even the 
grossest imprudence could not rouse them to anger. But I ought 
not to close my account of this transaction without remarking, that 
no such incident can ever take place again ; for it was settled, and 
indeed willingly conceded by the Missionaries themselves, that all 
publications should in future be inspected and licensed by a Gov- 
ernment Officer, appointed for that purpose, before they should be 
sent into the world, Neither ought 1 to dismiss the subject, with- 
out remarking, that the whole conduct of the Missionaries on this 
occasion was in the highest degree honorable to their Christian 
character, and such as could not but obtain for them, as it did, the 
warm approbation of their superiors.’ In truth, if they had be- 
haved on this occasion otherwise than as they did, they would have 
acted ina manner wholly inconsistent with their own deliberate 
purpose ; for among other geueral resolutions for the regulation 
of their conduct, into which they entered previously to their com- 
mencing their professional labors, there is one, the good sense and 
prudence, as well as the Christian meekness of which, ought to 
cover with shame those who speak of them asa set of hair-brained 
fanatics. A part of it is as follows :—“ It is necessary,” they say, 
‘* in our intercourse with the Hindoos, that, as far as we are able, 
we abstain from those things which would increase their prejudices 
against the Gospel. ‘Those parts of English manners which are 


* “We observe with great satisfaction-the temperate and respectful con- 
duct of the Society of Missionaries, in the discussions which took place on 
the subject of the publications to which your attention was directed, and of 
the measures which you felt yourselves called upon to adopt,” &c.—Letter 
of Aug. 1808, from the Court of Directors to their Presidency at Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal. 
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most offensive to them should be kept out of sight ; nor is it advis- 
able at once to attack their prejudices by exhibiting with acrimony 
the sins of their gods ; neither should we do violeuce to their images, 
nor interrupt their worship.”* 

In truth, Sir, these Avabaptist Missionaries, as, among other low 
epithets bestowed on them, they have been contemptuously termed, 
are entitled to our highest respect and admiration. One of them, 
Dr. Carey, was originally in one of the lowest stations of society ; 
bat, under all the disadvantages of such a situation, he had the 
cenius as well as benevolence to devise the plan which has since 
been pursued, of forming a Society for communicating the bless- 
ings of Christian light to the natives of India ; and his first care was 
to qualify himself to act a distinguished part in that truly noble 
enterprise. He resolutely applied himself to the diligent study of 
the learned languages ; after making a considerable proficiency in 
them, he applied himself to several of the Oriental Tongues, more 
especially to that which I understand is regarded as the parent of 
them alli, the Shanscrit : in which last, his proficiency is acknow- 
ledged to be far greater than that of Sir William Jones himself, or 
of any other European. Of several of these languages he has 
already published grammars, of one or two of them a dictionary, 
and he has in contemplation still greater literary enterprises. The 
very plan of one of them would excite the highest admiration and 
respect in every unprejudiced literary mind. All this time, Sir, he 
is laboring indefatigably as a Missionary with a warmth of zeal 
only equalled by that with which he prosecutes his literary labors. 
Merit like this could not escape the distinguishing eye of Lord 
Wellesley, who appointed him to be Professor of the Shanscrit, and 
of another of the native languages in the College at Calcutta—An- 
other of these Anabaptist Missionaries, Mr. Marshman, has esta- 
blished a Seminary for the cultivation of the Chinese language, 
which he has studied with a success scarcely inferior to that of Dr. 
Carey in the Shanscrit. 

On more than one occasion, at the anuual examinations at the 
College at Calcutta, the highest eulogium was pronounced both on 
Carey and Marshman, by the Governor General ; and the happi- 


® See Baptist Missionary Society's Report. 
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est consequences were predicted from the prosecution of their 
literary labors. * 
It isa merit of a more vulgar sort, but to those who are blind to 


their moral, and even their literary excellencies, it may perhaps afford 
an estimate of value better suited to their principles and habits of 
calculation, that these men, and Mr. Ward also, another of the Mis- 
sionaries, acquiring from 1000/. to 1500/. per annum each, by the 
various exercise of their talents, throw the whole into the common 
stock of the Mission, which they thus support by their pecuniary 
contributions only less effectually than by their researches and labors 
of a higher order. 

Such, Sir, are the exertions, such the merits, such the success, of 
these great and good men, for so I shall not hesitate to term 
them. 

Nor ought we to withhold from the Society with which they are 
connected some share of praise, for having selected and sent forth 
agents so admirably fitted for their important functions; and it 
fairly intitles the Society to our confidence in future. Sir, to haye 
chosen with judgment the instruments to be employed in high sta- 
tions, has ever been deemed matter for no meanapplause. In one 


2 I ought not to omit the honorable testimony which has been borne to 
these extraordinary men by the Rev. Dr. Marsh of Cambridge. After some 
account of their literary labors, he proceeds: “ Such are the exertions of 
those extraordinary men, the Missionaries at Serampore, who, in the course 
of eleven years, from the commencement of 1800 to the latest accounts, 
have contributed so much to the translation and dispersion of the Scriptures 
in the Oriental languages, that the united efforts of no society whatever can 
be compared with them. These are the men who, before the Bible Society 
existed, formed the grand design of translating the Scriptures into all the 
languages of the East; these are the men who have been the grand instrus 
ments in the execution of this stupendous work; these are the men who are 
best qualified to complete the design so nobly begun, and hitherto so suc- 
cessfully pérformed—who in the knowledge of language which they them- 
selves have acquired—who in the seminary at Serampore, designed for the 
education of future translators—who in their extensive comnections with men 
of learning throughout the East—who in the Missionary printing-office, so 
well supplied with types of almost every description—and who in the exten- 
sive supplies afiorded by the Baptist Society, augmented by their own noble 
contributions, are in possession of the means which are required for that 
important purpose. These are the men, therefore, who are intitled to the 
thanks of the British Public.” 
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instance, indeed, it has been stated, that after Lord Wellesley’s 
departure, one of the most eminent of them was publicly guilty of 
an act of gross imprudence; but his imprudence could not have 
appeared to the Supreme Government to be of any very serious 
import, because he was subsequently honored by that Government 
with an additional mark of favor, by having another professorship 
conferred on him, 

With the well-founded claims which I have stated to your re- 
spect, it will not, I trust, be very injurious to them to have re- 
ceived in this House the contemptuous appellations of Anabaptists 
and Fanatics. For my own part, [ have lived too long to be much 
affected by such epithets, whether applied to others or to myself. 
But I confess, Sir, that it was not without some surprise, as well 
as concern, that I heard these Missionaries spoken of in a style 
like this, by any Gentleman whose eloquent exhibition this day 
certainly indicates a liberal education and an instructed mind. It 
has been truly stated, by perhaps the greatest philosopher, as well 
as one of the ablest writers of the present day,‘ that to have the 
mind occupied with little blemishes, where they are associated with 
real and great excellencies, is by no means an evidence of superior 
intellectual or moral acuteness or refinement, but that it rather in- 
dicates a contracted understanding, and a vitiated taste. And 1 
confess, Sir, that if there had been any little foibles or infirmities 
(of none of which, however, | am aware) in men of such exalted 
merit as those of whom [I am now speaking, it might have been 
expected that the eye of every generous observer would be so filled 
and captivated with their excellencies, as to haye no power, no 
leisure, to perceive their defects. But what shall we say? What 
estimate shall we form of the judgement of some of our opponents 
in this cause, and of their candor towards those who support it, 
when, in the want of any defect in character, or even in conduct, 
to be imputed to the: Missionaries, such terms as Anabaptist aud 
Fanatic are applied to them. It has justly been said to bea sign 
that men begin to find themselves lacking in arguments when they 
begin to call names. But I own, Sir, | should have conceived 
that, let the consciousness of that want have pressed ever so 
severely, the Missionaries would have been shielded against such 


Dugald Stewart. 
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attacks as these, from any assailant of a cultivated mind, by their 
having conceived, and planned, and in the face of much opposition 
undertaken, and so long persevered in carrying on, ata vast ex- 
peuse of time, and study, and money, such dignified, beneficial, 
and disinterested labors. ‘ 

Anabaptists and Fanatics! These, Sir, are men not to be so 
disposed of. Far different was the impression which they pro- 
duced on the mind of the Marquis Welles!ey; far different the 
language he has bestowed on them. Whi in India, he patronised 
their literary labors ; and veiy lately, in another place, publicly and 
on a solemn occasion, after describing, with a singular felicity of 
expression which must have fixed his words in every hearer’s me- 
mory, their claim to the protection, though not to the direct en- 
couragement of Government, he did them the honor of stating, 
that though he had no concern with them as Missionaries, they 
were known to him as meu of learning. In fact, Sir, the qualifica- 
tions which several of them have exhibited are truly extraordinary. 
"And while the thoughts of a Christian observer of them, and of 
their past and present circumstances, would naturally dwell on that 
providential ordination by which such uncommon men had been 
led to engage in that important service, and would thence perhaps 
derive no ill-grounded hope of the ultimate success of their labors; 
even a philosophical mind, if free from prejudice, could not but 
recognize in them an extraordinary union of various, and in some 
sort contradictory, qualities ;—zeal combined with meekness, love 
with sobriety, courage and energy with prudence and perseverance. 
To this assemblage also I may add another union, which, if less 
rare, is still uncommon—great animation and diligence as students, 
with no less assiduity and efficiency as Missionaries. When to 
these qualifications we superadd that generosity which, if exercised 
in any other cause, would have received, as well as deserved, the 
name of splendid munificence ; and when we call to mind that it 
is by motives of unfeigned, though it had been misguided, benevo- 
lence, that these men were prompted to quit their native country, 
and devote themselves foy life to their beneficent labors; is there 


* A part of what is here said of the Missionaries was stated by Mr. Wil- 
berfurce, in presenting to the House of Commons the petition of the Baptist 
Society in favor of the diffusion of Christianity in the East. 
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fot, on the whole, a character justly intitled at least to common 
respect? And may [ not justly charge it to the score of prejudice, 
that the Honorable Gentleman can here find only objects of con- 
tempt and aversion? For my part, Sir, 1 confess the sensations 
excited in my mind are of a very different kind, and | would ex- 
press them in the words; if 1 could recollect them with accuracy, 
which were used by a learned prelate* on a similar occasion, by 
acknowledging, that [ can only admire that eminence of merit 
which I despair myseli‘to reach, and bow before such exalted 
virtue. 

But of all the ground that has been taken by our opponents, that 
on which they appear to conceive themselves the strongest is the 
Mutiny at Vellore. Onno subject has there ever prevailed more 
gross, and, among our opponents, more obstinate misconception. 
For 1 hesitate not to declare, that this sad transaction, fully re- 
viewed and fairly considered, will show, like the circumstance 
which I lately mentioned of the obnoxious Mahometan pamphlet, 
that the natives are very far from bemg as jealous and resentful of 
the most distant approaches towards any interference with their 
peculiar institutions, as our opponents have represented them to be. 
Let me, however, entreat you always to bear in mind, that it is no 
rude attack on their native superstitions which we are meditating, 
but only that pruderit and gradual communication of light and truth 
which will cause the natives themselves spontaneously to abandon 
them. 

The leading particulars of the Vellore mutiny are so generally 
known, that I need not give you the pain you would suffer from 
hearitig a fresh recital of the melancholy detail. Indeed, from 
motives of delicacy towards justly respectable individuals, I wish 
to forbear entering minutely into particulars; the test detailed 
inquiry ititto which, however, would only serve to strengthen my 
conclusions, 

But before I proceed to touch lightly on this melancholy sub- 
ject, permit nie to remark, that it has been the common infirmity 
of our species, in all uncivilized and uneducated nations, to over- 
value their own peculiar customs and institutions, and sometimes 
to be devoted to them with such an excessive fondness of attach- 


* Bishop Hurd, 
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ment, that a degree of power which has been sufficient to sway the 
people at its will in more important matters, has been forced in 
these to feel and acknowledge its own inferiority. Peter the 
Great, we know, in all the plenitude of his power, in vain endea- 
voured to force the Muscovites into the shaving of their beards ; 
and the page of history furnishes other instances which inculcate 
the same lesson. But where the force of religion also intervenes, 
the principle becomes still stronger and more efficient. Indeed, in 
addressing an assembly so enlightened as this, 1 scarcely need re- 
mark, that men in general, in proportion as they have been un- 
educated and uninformed, have commouly been found to feel an 
extravagant attachment to the exterior symbols and observances.of 
their various systems of religion; and, im truth, that the religion of 
the bulk of mankind has too often consisted altogether in these 
exteriot ceremonies. Hence it would be the part of true wisdom, 
and I am sure, for I say it on the authority of Scripture, of true 
Christianity also, in communicating to any people the principles 
of a purer faith, to leave them in quiet possession of these petty 
distinctions, instead of attacking or outraging them, reasonably 
trusting, that when the judgments of their converts should be con+ 
vinced of the falsehood of their old principles, these distinctive 
characteristics of them would drop off of themselves. 

If this be true, nay, indisputable reasoning, verilied by the expe- 
rience of all times and all countries, what a comment on them 
shall we find in the proceedings which led to the fatal mutiny at 
Vellore! Though in the progress of that unhappy affair the de- 
posed family of Tippoo Sultan were found very naturally to have 
fomented the disaffection which prevailed, yet 1 have the highest 
authority, that of the Governor of Madras himself, confirmed also 
by the deliberate judgment of the Court of Directors, pronounced 
after a full investigation of the whole business, for saying, “ that 
whatever difference of opinion the dispute respecting the mere 
remote or primary causes of the mutiny may have occasioned, there 
has always prevailed but one sentiment respecting the immediate 
causes of that event. These are on all hands admitted to have 
been certain military regulations, then recently introduced into the 
Madras army.” ‘These regulations were, the ordering “ the Se- 
poys to appear on parade with their chins clean shaved, and the 
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bair on the upper l:p cut after the same pattern ; and never to wear 
the distinguishing marks of caste, or ear-rings when in uniform,” 
and “ the ordering, for the use of the Sepoys, a turban of a new 
pattern.” ' 

Such were the new regulations; and how were these obnoxious 
regulations enforced? How was the rising discontent treated which 
these changes began to produce? Was it by argument and per- 
suasion, the only weapons in the Missionary armoury? ‘The re- 
fractory non-commissioned officers were ordered to be reduced to 
the ranks; nineteen of the ringleaders (privates) were condemned 
to receive severe corporal punishment, and to be dismissed the 
Company’s service, as turbulent and unworthy subjects ; the greater 
part of these offenders, showing strong sigus of contrition, were in 
deed forgiven ; but the sentence was executed, im front of the garri- 
son, on twe of them, each receiving nine hundred lashes. Can we 
wonder at the sequel? Though the flame appeared for a while to 
be smothered and suppressed, the tire burnt in secret with only the 
greater vehemence.. Can we be surprised that secret oaths began 
t0 be administered, and secret engagements to be made? While to 
these religious discoutents, combined with all those bad passions 
which raged the more violently because they durst not show them 
selves, but raged im seeret, was superadded a political cause of 
powerful efficiency. ‘The adherents of the deposed Sovereigns of 
Mysvre, who were in custody in that part of the country, fanned 
the rising flame, and used every method for increasing the general 
discontent. For a time the volcano burnt inwardly, until at length, 
on the 10th of July, the fatal eruption took place, the dreadful 
circumstances of which are too well known to need enumeration. 
Can we wonder, Sir, that such causes as I have stated should have 
produced such effects? That which may more justly excite our 
wonder is, that such discontents as these were so easily quieted. 

® [tis due to the highly respectable officer who was at that time first in 
eommand in the Carnatic, to state, that he appears to have been misled by 
the erroneous judgment of some officers of long experience in the Indian 
army, as well as (in the instince of the new turban) by a Court of Inquiry, 
into conceiving that no had consequences would result from the new regula- 
tions; and having once commanded them to be introduced, it became a mat- 
ter of extreme doubt and difficulty to decide whether it would be best to re- 
tract or enforce the orders. 
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But so it was; for, though the obnoxious regulations, strange to 
say, being still persisted in, a repetition of mutinies, followed per- 


haps by the same dreadful consequences, appeared likely to ensue; 
yet, 10 sooner weye the offensive alterations abandoned, then all 
was order and obedience. “ About the 2ist cf July, the same 
regulations were ordered to be introduced in the subsidiary force at 
Hydrabad, when the turban, the orders respecting the marks of 
caste, ear-rings and whiskers, threw the whole of that force, amount- 
ing to ten thousand men, into the utmost disorder. ‘They resolved 
not to submit to the new regulations, and every thing was ripening 
for an open revolt, when, by the revocation of the orders, the tu- 
mult was instantly allayed, and the troops resumed their obedience” 
“ The tranquillity,” says the Governor of Madras, “ which at that 
place instantaneously followed a revocation of the orders, suf- 
ficiently marked the true cause of disaffection. The revocation, as 
I have been assured by an eye-witness, operated on the troops 
with the suddenness and efficacy of a charm.”*—That when the 


* Though for many reasons I wish not to enter more particularly than is 
absolutely necessary into the various circumstances which followed and 
were connected with the Vellore mutiny; yet, in justice to the great cause 
for which I am contending, it is fit that I should state, that, after the Vel- 
lore mutiny, an undue and unreasonable degree of suspicion and distrust 
prevailed for some time throughout all that part of India. This was natu- 
rally produced by the suddenness of the explosion, combined with a con- 
sciousness that it was commonly supposed that there had been a great, if 
not a faulty, want of vigilance and attention to various circumstances which 
preceded its actually breaking out, and ought to have suggested the neces- 
sity of precautionary measures for preventing that catastrophe. “ Till that 
period,” says the Governor of Madras, “ the confidence of the European Offi- 
cers in the affection of their Sepoys had been literally unlimited, and indced 
found more than its justification in a fidelity which had stood the proof of a 
series of years, and of a vast variety of fortune. In the midst of this se- 
curity a mine was sprung. The mutiny at Vellore overthrew all reliance on 
received principles, and produced a violent, though not unnatural, transition 
from the extreme of confidence to that of distrust. The officers were tor- 
tured by the conviction of a general plot; and, from the detached manner in 
which the Indian troops are cantoned, found themselves left to the mercy 
of traitors. All was suspense and horror; and in one instance, the agony 
of these emotions actually ended in insanity.” 

The noble writer himself illustrates the state of mind of which he is 
speaking by another still more gencral and more lasting delusion, the Popish 
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troops were on the very point of breaking out into open mutiny, 
the revocation of the obnoxious order should in a moment calm the 
storm, is a decisive proof that the men who in such circumstances 
could at once hear and obey the voice of reason, were meu of well- 
disposed and temperate minds, who had been slowly, and with diffi- 
culty, urged into resistance, rather than that they were men of the 
quick, and eager, and irritable spirit, which the natives of India are 
alleged by our opponents to display, whenever their peculiar opi- 
pions and institutions are ever so temperately opposed. 

And now, Sir, I have stated to you, from the first authority, the 
nature and causes of the Vellore niutiny ; and, in the first place, 
may I not ask, if there was ever any attempt more atrociously un- 
fair thaw to charge that event on there baving been a greater,jwum- 
ber of Missionaries than before, or on any increased diligence in 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures? Yet, strange to, say, such 
is the force of prejudice, even in sagacious and honorable minds, 
that to these canses it has been in a considerable degree attributed." 


Plot. “ The progress ofthe alarm created by the apprehension of the Popish 
Plot, in the reign of Charles the Second, as described by Hume (Vol. vi. p. 
975), corresponds, to a degree of curious exactness, with the public feeling 
at Madras. Hume writes, ¢ While in this timorous and jealous disposition, 
the cry of a plot all on a sudden struck their ears. They were wakened 
from their slumber ; and, like men affrighted in the dark, took every shaduw 
fora spectre. ‘Theterror of each man became the source of terror to an- 
other. And, an universal panic being diffused, reason and argument, and 
common sense and common humanity, lost all influence over them.’” 
These generally prevailing apprehensions very naturally led to measures 
which might have produced the very worst consequences, if the native trodps 
had been less attached to us at heart than they really were-—Many useful 
reflections, and of a nature highly favorable to our cause, will be suggested 
to the considerate mind by the preceding statement of Lord Williain Ben- 
tinck. Iwill only put it to evéry unprejudiced mind to declare, whether the 
above transactions do not account for the prevalence of a somewhat morbid 
degree of sensibility in many, both of the civil and military gentlemen of 
India, and their connections, when the probability and amount of the dan- 
ger of interfering with the religious opinions of the natives are in question. 
That danger may perhaps have been estimated at too low a rate, and have 
been too little regarded, previously to the Vellore mutiny. If so, nothing 
can be more natural than that overweening confidence should be succeeded 
by feclings of a contrary nature. We all know the proneness of the human 
mind to pass from one extreme to its opposite. 

* Jt is clearly proved, in a pamphlet written by Lord Teignmouth, and 
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To disprove this assertion, [ might refer even to military authority, 
from which it would appear, that there had been no such increased 
measure of attention to the propagation of our religion in that part 
of India, as to have had any share whatever in the production of the 
effect. “ln no situation,” savs the respectable Officer who was 
then Commander-in-Chief of the forces under the Madras Govern- 
ment (General Sir John Cradock), “ have so few measures been 
pursued by British subjects for the conversion of the people to the 
religion which we protess. No Euglishmen have hitherto been em- 
ployed on this duty in the provinces of the Peninsula; and from the 
almost total absence of religious establishments in the interior of the 
country, from the habits of life prevalent among military men, it is 
a melancholy truth, that so unfrequent are the religious observauces 
of officers doing duty with battalions, that the Sepoys have uot, uatil 
very lately, discovered the nature of the religion professed by the 
English.” ‘ 

And now, Sir, let me again ask you, after your having heard this 
brief account of the unhappy transactions connected with the Vel- 
lore mutiny, and [will confidently put the question to every un- 
prejudiced mind, whether they afford any reasonable foundation for 
the inference which has been so precipitately drawn from them, 
that the morbid irritability of the natives, in all that concerns their 
peculiar opinions and institutions, is so great, as to render it infi- 


witely dangerous to endeavour, even in the most temperate and 


published in 1808, On the Practicability, Duty, and Expediency of endea- 
vouring to diffuse Christianity throughout India, that there had been no in- 
crease in the numbers of the Missionaries or of the translations of the 
Scriptures. 

1 It isright to state, that this neglect of the common offices of religion 
was by no means cliargeable on the military gentlemen themselves; and, to 
the honor of the military character it should be stated, that General Mac- 
dowall addressed a letter to the Madras Government, for the purpose of 
effecting a reform in that particular. In this letter he stated as his opinion, 
that the indifference manifested by the European inhabitants of India in the 
adoration of the Supreme Being, which was ascribed to the want of places 
exclusively appropriated for Divine Service, was so far from being favorable 
even to our political interests, that the constructing of convenient chapels, 
at a modcrate expense, at all stations where Furopean troops might proba- 
bly be quartered, would render the British character more respected by the 
Ratives, and would be attended by no evil consequences, 
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guarded manner, to propagate among them a purer system of reli- 
gion and morals. Be this, however, as it may, you will at least 
see, 1 am confident, and I beg it may be carefully kept in mind, that 
the persuasion of this morbid irritability did not exist in the minds 
of our military officers when they issued their new regulations. 
Those ordinances rather indicated a persuasion of a directly oppo- 
site sort ;—that the natives were, even in their peculiar usages, so 
patient of provocation, as to be very tardily, and with great diffi- 
culty, roused into resistance. But have we no reason to believe 
that this last impression, rather than that which now possesses the 
minds of our opponents, prevailed among the civil servants of the 
Company also, till their views were lately changed by their extra- 
vagant dread of Missionaries? For has not my Honorable Friend 
(Mr. W. Smith) stated to yon an incident which is decisive to this 
point ; that they were not afraid of seizing the Car and the Idol of 
Jaggernaut himself for the payment of a deficient tribute? And as 
my Honorable Friend truly remarked, are we, after this transaction, 
to hear with patience men who, in the way of business, when the 
raising of some paltry tax was the object in question, could treat 
thus contemptuously the most sacred religious usages of the natives, 
and that in the very moment and circumstances in which the insult 
would be most keenly felt :—can we, I repeat it, with patience hear 
the same class of men speaking the language we now hear, of the 
tender sensibility of the natives, in all that concerns their religious 
opinions and practices, being such that our opposing them, even by 
argument and persuasion, would be too hazardous to be attempted ; 
and this, when the object in view is no less than that of rescuing 
sixty millions of qur fellow-subjects from the lowest depths of mo- 
ral degradation? ‘There isa grossuess of inconsistency here, which 
would be beyond all precedent ridiculous, if the serious effects to 
be apprehended from it were not such as to excite im us the graver 
emotions of indignation and astonishment. [ have dwelt the longer 
on the Vellore transactions, because I am convinced that, though 
most groundlessly, they have operated very powerfully in producing, 
in the minds of many well-disposed persons, strong prejudices 
against the question for which I am now contending. 

But the fair statement of these Vellore transactions, combined 
with the seizure of Jaggernaut and his car, will by no means have 
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produced its just and full effect, if, besides dashing to the ground 
that superstructure of unjust prejudices which has been raised on 
the basis of this particular incident, it does not also contribute 
powerfully to strengthen the persuasion, which so many other cir- 
cumstances concur to produce in us, that our opponents are abso- 
lutely run away with by their prejudices and prepossessions on this 
subject of Christianizing, if for brevity’s sake | may so term it, the 
natives of India. In every controversy, it is highly important to be 
furnished with a standard, by which to judge of the soundness and 
correctness of the reasonings of the contending parties respectively. 
Now it fortunately happens, that in the Vellore business, on which 
our opponents have rested so much of their case, we are able to 
ascertain on what foundations they ground their opinions, to disco- 
ver from what premises they draw their conclusions ; and, as in this 
instance, in which that foundation and those premises can be scru- 
tinized, we plainly see that their opinions and conclusions are alto- 
gether unwarranted, we may fairly conclude it to be highly proba- 
ble that in other cases also, in which we have not the same oppor- 
tunity of closely examining the grounds of their persuasions, those 
persuasions are equally unwarrantable. In short, Sir, our oppo- 
nents show us that, though in other cases men even of superior under- 
standings and intelligence, we ought, on this subject, to except 
against their authority, because they are not so much under the 
guidance of their reason as of their passions and their prejudices. 
Hence, like all men who are under the influence of prejudice, 
though otherwise reasonable and intelligent, they draw conclusions 
from slight and insufficient. premises ; they shut their eyes to un- 
questionable facts, and are led into gross errors and inconsistencies. 
In truth, we see good reason to suspect, that when this coutest com- 
menced, our opponents were almost wholly unacquainted with the 
subject; that their minds were never called to it till it had become 
a strongly-contested question, in which, as men are apt to do, they 
then took their side from the influence of their preconceived 
opinions. 

But, Sir, as if to do away every remaining doubt which might 
still adhere to the most apprehensive minds, respecting the reason- 
ableness of the alleged danger of our endeavouring, even temper- 
ately and cautiously, to enlighten and improve the natives of India, 
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we are happily furnished with some particular instances, in which 
the pernicious institutions of the natives have been combated and 
overcome. Indeed, the many improvements we have introduced 
among them, whether in our civil, judicial, financial, or military 
system, are all examples of this kind ; for in all these we had to 
contend against that formidable principle of unchangeableness, 
which attaches to all the Indian institutions, and has been supposed 
to indicate their sacred source, and to forbid our presuming to 
qwestion their wisdom or expediency. But there are two remark- 
able instances of our successful endeavours to root out inveterate 
and pernicious practices, which, from their being complete within 
themselves, and being therefore more detached than those which 
are: parts of a large and complicated system, may be more advan- 
tag:eously brought under our review. For a more minute detail of 
the: cases I am about to lay before you, I refer to the papers on the 
table. 

In the first of the instances which I am about to mention, [ am 
happy to state, that the benefactor of India was a nobleman whom 
I rnay take the liberty of calling my noble friend." That noble- 
man who, greatly to his honor, in the midst of all his political and 
military concerns, found leisure to attend to the internal improve- 
ment of his government, and who, as if eager to avail himself of an 
opportunity of inculcating the real superiority of the honor to be 
obtained in bloodless victories over ignorance and error to those 
laurels that are reaped in the field of battle, founded the College 
at Calcutta, as a trophy to commemorate his success in the Mysore 
war. ‘The Marquis Wellesley was informed that a practice pre- 
vatled of sacrificing, at the change of every moon, many victims, 
chiefly children, to the river Ganges. He wished to put an end to 
this: horrid practice ; but -he was conscious, as all men of sense 
mu st be in such cases, that he must feel his way cautiously and ten- 
dei ly. ‘To those who had adopted the principles of our opponents 
it tvould have been sufficient, I fear, to make them acquiesce in the 
coitinuance of this practice, to be told that it had subsisted for 
ma ny hundreds, perhaps even for thousands, of years. But my 
no} ple friend consulted no such advisers ; he took counsel with his 


* The Marquis Wellesley. 
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own excellent understanding and jhumane heart; and the conse- 
quence soon followed—the practice was at anend. He conferred 
with some of the learned natives who were attached to the College, 
concerning the origin and principle of these horrid murders, and 
ascertained that they were prescribed by no ordinance of religion, 
and that probably no objection would be made, no discontent pre- 
duced, if they should be prohibited. ‘They had gone on, from time 
immemorial, from the habit which had prevailed in India of suffer- 
ing all such wicked and cruel practices to prevail, without question 
or opposition. A law therefore was issued, by the Governor- 
General in Council, declaring the practice to be henceforth murder 
punishable by death. The law was obeyed without a murmur: 
and not only have all the wretched victims, who would otherwise 
have been sacrificed, been since saved to the state; but this cause 
at least has been taken from the number of those which injure the 
community in India more than in proportion to the direct loss of 
life they occasion, by their hardening and depraving effects on the 
hearts and practice of the whole population. 

But the second imstance in which we are able to speak of a con- 
quest already achieved over the native superstitions and cruelties of 
India, is of 2 still more striking nature, and where originally the 
obstacles were of a far more formidable character. It is now more 
than twenty years since Mr. Duncan, afterwards Governor of 
Bombay, then Resident at Benares, learned that a custom existed, 
among a tribe of the natives in that neighbourhood, of murdering 
their female infants ; and he was able, through the influence of the 
British Government (for the influence of Government was, in that 
instance, used not only innocuously, but successfully), to prevail on 
the tribe (the Rajkumars of Jnanpore) to enter into ® positive en- 
gagement, to abstain in future from such detestable acts: and that 
any of their number who should be guilty of them should be ex- 
pelled from their tribe. 

Thus the practice was abolished in Juanpore. But it had been 
suggested by Captain Wilford to Mr. Duncan, in his former inqui- 
ries concerning Infanticide in India, that the Greek Historians had 
stated it to prevail in the neighbourhood of Guzerat. Accord- 
ingly, recollecting the success of his former humane endeavour, he 
Was animated by the benevolent desire of extending in that quarter 
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also the triumphs of humanity. After some inquiry, he ascer- 
tained that the practice of murdering the female infants was very 
general among the tribes of Jarejah and Cutch. And so firmly 
had this detestable custom rooted itself, and so powerfully was it 
established, as to have overcome the strongest of the human in- 
stincts—a mother’s love of her infant. Not only did these mo- 
thers assist in destroying their offspring, but even when the Mus- 
selman prejudices (Musselman prejudices, observe, Sir! it is with 
shame that I pronounce the words) occasionally interfered to pre- 
serve their offspring, they held these females in the greatest con- 
tempt, calling them by a name which indicated that their fathers 
had derogated from their military caste, and were become pedlars. 
Governor Duncan’s humane designs against this horrid practice 
were most ably and effectually furthered, and at length accom- 
plished, by the Resident, Colonel Walker, who displayed on this 
occasion a sagacity, address, and firmness, as well as humanity, 
which are beyond all praise. The whole progress of this admirable 
enterprise is published to the world; and the leading particulars, in 
Moor’s Hindoo Infanticide, are now, on my motion, upon your 
table. Observe therefore, Sir, that here, as in other instances, I 
ground my arguments on attested, indisputable facts, and undenia- 
ble experience. Colonel Walker’s attempt at first wore a very un- 
promising aspect. In return to a letter which he wrote to one of 
the chieftains of the tribe, reasoning with him on the cruelty of the 
practice, and urging him to discontinue it, he received an answer 
which would haye been sufficient not only to discourage, but to in- 
timidate, a less zealous, and, | may add, a less able adventurer. He 
was told, that it was “ notorious that the Jarejahs had been in the 
habit of killing their daughters for 4900 years, and that no doubt 
he was aware that all of God’s creation, even the mighty Empe- 
rors of Hindustan, Shah Jehan, Aurenzebe, and Akbar, had always 
preserved friendship with his court, and had never acted in that re- 
spect (female infanticide) unreasonably. Even the King of the 
World had never once thought of putting a stop to the custom 
which prevails amongst the Jarejahs, of killing their daughters.” 
After much more in defence of the practice, he concludes with a 
declaration, which, if somewhat ambiguously mysterious in its out- 
set, is clear enough as to its meaning before it ends :—“ God is he 
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giver, and God is the taker away; if any‘one’s affairs go to ruin, he 
must attribute his fortune to God. No one has until this day 
wantonly quarrelled with this Durbar, who has not in the end 
suffered loss.” 

“ This Durbar wishes no one ill, nor has ever wantonly quar- 
relled with any one.” 

“ Do not address me again on this subject.” 

Such, Sir, was the reception of Colonel Walker's first applica- 
tion to the chieftains of the Jarejahs. And even one of the mo- 
thers returned him an answer of the same hopeless tenor. 

Now, Sir, let me fairly put it to the House, whether such an 
answer as this, to any application which had been made for putting 
an end to any instance of native superstition, would not have been 
deemed such a decisive proof that it was dangerous to proceed in 
the attempt, that any one who had advised that the endeavour 
should be still persevered in, would have drawn upon himself the 
epithets of fanatic and enthusiast: and it would perhaps have been 
thought, even by candid and humane men, that an excess of zeal 
only could prompt any one to a continuance of efforts which ap- 
peared not only hopeless, but even highly dangerous. Colonel 
Walker might even have obtained the praise of having engaged and 
done his best, in this work of humanity, though he had not been 
able to achieve it. But Colonel Walker, Sir, was not so easily to 
be disheartened: Colonel Walker’s humanity was not satisfied with 
enjoying this barren and unprofitable triumph; he persevered, but 
by the only prudent, the only just and legitimate means; he took 
frequent occasions of discussing the subject in the court of justice, 
and of exposing the enormity of so unnatural a practice; and, that 
I may hasten to so welcome a conclusion, within twelve months of 
the day on which the letters which I lately quoted had been written, 
the very writers of those letters, together with the Jarejah tribes in 
general, formally abjured for the future the practice of mfanticide, 
and declared themselves highly satisfied with the engagement which 
they made te that effect. ‘To a man of principles and feelings such 
as Colonel Walker’s must be, how-delightful must have been the 
recompence which about two years afterwards he received. He 
took the opportunity afforded by his being in that neighbourhood, 
ef causing to be brought to his teut some of the ufants which had 
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been preserved; and let all who are now opposing us, listen to 
Colonel Walker’s account of the scene. “ It was extremely grati- 
fying, on this occasion, to observe the triumph of nature, feeling, 
and parental affection, over prejudice and a horrid superstition : and 
that those who but a short period before would (as many of them 
had done) have doomed their infants to destruction without com- 
punction, should now glory in their preservation, and doat on them 
with fondness. ‘The Jarejah fathers, who but a short time back 
would not have listened to the preservation of their daughters, now 
exhibited them with pride and fondness. Their mothers and nurses 
also attended on this imteresting oceasion. ‘True to the feelings 
which are found in other.countries to prevail so forcibly, the emo- 
tions of nature-here exhibited were extremely moving. The mo- 
thers placed their infants in the hartids of Colonel Walker, calling 
on him and their gods to protect what he alone had taught them to 
preserve. ‘These infants they emphatically called ‘his children.’ 
And it is likely that this distinction will continue to exist for some 
years in Guzerat.” 

Why, Sir, with but one such ineident as this, with but one such 
cordial to cheer us on our progyess, we should be indeed faint- 
hearted, we should be indeed chargeable with being wanting in the 
zeal and spirit of perseverance which such a cause as ours inspires, 
if we could faint by the way, and not determine to go forward, in 
the face of every obstacle, prudently iwdeed and cautiously, but 
firmly and resolutely, pressing on towards the great object of our 
endeavours. In fact, Sir, bere, as in other cases, when you are en- 
gaged in the prosecution of a worthy ead, by just and wise means, 
difficulties and obstacles disappear as we proceed, and the phan- 
toms, not to call them bugbears, of ignorance and error, melt away 
before the light of truth. 

Had the noble Lord, whom I have already mentioned, continued 
in India, it is highly probable that he would have achieved other 
conquests over the cruel practices of the natives of India. It is 
highly probable that he would have been able to put amend to the 
barbarous custom of widows destroying themselves; a custom 
which bas been the disgrace of India for above two thousand 
years. But had the doctrines of our opponents continued: to go- 
vern the practice of all the East-India Company’s servants in India, 
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those two barbarous practices, the termination of which has been 
already effected, would still have carried on their destructive ra- 
vages. For let me ask our opponents, were these practices in any 
degree less firmly established, or of a later date, than various others 
which still continue? And With these instances before our eyes, itt 
which the success of the efforts of humanity has been more rapid 
and more complete than probably our most sauguine expectations 
eould anticipate, shall we suffer all the other detestable practices 
of India to prevail without the slightest attempt to put a stop to 
them? And shall we at once admit the assertions of those who 
thus, in defiance alike of reason and experience, meulcate on us 
that it is infinitely dangerous, though ever so prudeutly and cau~ 
tiously, to endeavour to substitute the reigu of light, and truth, 
and happiness, for that of darkness, delusion, aud misery ? 

But, Sir, it is time to speak out, and to avow that I go much far- 
ther than I have yet stated, and maintain, not only that it is safe td 
attempt, by reasonable and prudent methods, to introduce iuto In- 
dia the blessings of Christian truth and moral improvement, but 
that true, aye, and mperious and urgent policy, prescribe to us the 
same course. And let me not be misunderstood on this subject : 
I do not mean that I think our Indian empire rests on such firm 
foundations as to be shaken by no convulsions, and that therefore 
we may incur the risk of popular ferments with impunity; no, Sir, 
I frankly acknowledge that f have long thought that we hold our 
Past-Indian possessions by a very precarious tenure. ‘This is a 
topic on which it would be painful to expatiate, and perhaps im- 
prudent to be particular ; bat the mest cursory survey of the cir- 
cumstances of our East-Indian empire must be suflicient, in the 
minds of all who are ever so little read in the page of history, to 
justify the suspicion which I now intimate. 

On the mest superficial view, what a sight does that empire exhi- 
bit tous! A little island obtaming and keeping possession of im- 
mense regions, and of a population of sixty millions that inhabit 
them, atthe distance of half the globe from w! of inhabitants dif- 
fering from us as widely as human differences can go!: differences, 
exterior and interior—differences, physical, moral, social, and do- 
mestic—in points of religion, morals, mstitutions, language, man- 
ners, customs, climate, color, in: short, in. almost every possible 
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particular that human experience can suggest or human imagina- 
tion devise! Such, Sir, isthe partnership which we have formed ; 
such rather the body with which we are incorporated, nay, almost 
assimilated and identified. Our Oriental empire indeed is now a 
yast edifice; but the lofty and spacious fabric rests on the surface 
of the earth, without foundations. The trunk of the tree is of pro- 
digious dimensions, and there is an exterior of gigantic strength. 
It has spread its branches widely around it, and there is an increas- 
ing abundance of foliage and of fruit; but the mighty mass rests 
on the ground merely by its superincumbent weight, instead of 
having shot its roots into the soil, and incorporated itself with the 
parent earth beneath it. Who does not know that the first great 
storm probably would lay such a giant prostrate? 

This, Sir, I fear, is but too just a representation of the state of 
our East-Indian empire. Various passages in the papers on the 
table clearly illustrate and strongly confirm this position; some- 
times they distinctly express it. In truth, Sir, are we at this time 
of day still to be taught that most important lesson, that no govern- 
ment can be really secure which does not rest on the affections of 
the governed; or at least on their persuasion that its maintenance 
and preservation are in some degree connected with their own well- 
being? And did we want the papers on the table to inform us, 
as however, in more. than one place, they do inform us, that not- 
withstanding the vast improvements we have introduced among the 
people of India, and the equity and humanity with which our 
government is administered, the native population is not attached 
tous? It might easily be shown also, that many of the peculiar 


- institutions of India, more especially that of its castes, greatly fa- 


vors the transference of dominion from one conqueror to another. 
Then the situation and neighbourhood of India! Regions which 
have been again and again the prey of those vast Tartar hordes 
which at different times have descended like some mountain tor- 
rent, and have swept all before them with resistless fury! Sir, 
would we render ourselves really secure against all such attacks, as 
well as against any, less perhaps to be dreaded, which our great 
European enemy may make upon us in that quarter, let us endea- 
vour to strike our roots into the soil by the gradual introduction 
and establishment of our own principles and opinions; of our own 
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laws, institutions, and manners; above all, as the source of every 
other improvement, of our religion, and consequently of our 
morals. Why, Sir, if it were only that we should thereby render 
the subjects of our Asiatic empire a distinct and peculiar people ; 
that we should create a sort of moral and political oasis in the vast 
expanse of the Asiatic regions, and amidst the unnumbered myriads 
of its population, by this change, we should render our East-Indian 
dominions more secure, merely from the natural desire which men 
feel to preserve their own institutions, solely because they are their 
own, from invaders who would destroy them. But far more than 
this ;—Are we so little aware of the vast superiority even of Eu- 
ropean laws and institutions, and far more of British laws and in- 
stitutions, over those of Asia, as not to be prepared to predict with 
confidence, that the Indian community, which should have ex- 
changed its dark and bloody superstitions for the genial influence of 
Christian light and truth, would have experienced such an increase 
of civil order and security, of social pleasures and domestic com- 
forts, as to be desirous of preserving the blessings it should have 
acquired; and can we doubt that it would be bound even by the 
ties of gratitude to those who had been the honored instruments 
of communicating them ? 

Here again, Sir, we can answer this question from experience. 
We have a case precisely in poimt ; by which, on a small scale, we 
are enabled to judge what would be the effects of the same experi- 
ment tried upon a larger. All around me have heard of the great 
Albuquerque, one of those extraordinary men who, nearly three 
hundred years ago, raised to the highest pitch the glory of the Por- 
tuguese name in India.* ‘The commentaries of his son, Bras de 


* For the above curious fact I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Southey, 
who has aJso been so obliging as to furnish me with the following curious 
and important fact, which, from forgetfulness, I omitted to mention in the 
House of Commons. When Joane de Barras wrote (a man who for the ex- 
tent of his researches is worthy to be ranked with Herodotus), a fourth part 
of the population of Malabar consisted of native Moors; and the reason 
which he assigns for their rapid increase is, that they had obtained privi- 
leges from the king, and put themselves upon a level with the high castes, 
“« for which reason many of the natives embraced their faith.” He says, in 
another place, that “ the natives esteemed it a great honor when the Moors 
took their daughters to wife.” The above fact plainly shows what has been 
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Albuquerque, contain the following curious passage, “ When 
Alf, de Albuquerque took the kingdom of Goa, he would not per- 
mit that any woman from thenceforward should burn herself; and 
although to change their customs is equal to death, nevertheless 
they rejoiced in life, and said great good of him, because he com- 
minded that they should not burn themselves.” It is added, in 
proof of the veneration in which this great man was held by the 
natives, “ that long after his death, when a Moor or Llindoo had 
received wrong, and could obtain no redress from the Governor, 
the aggrieved person would go to Goa, to Albuquerque's tomb, and 
make an offering of oil at the lamp which burned before it, and 
call upon him for justice.” 

And now, Sir, if I have proved to you, as I trust I bave irrefra- 
gably proved, that the state of our East-Indian empire is such as 
to render it highly DEs1RABLE to introduce among them the bless- 
ings of Christian light and moral improvement; that the idea of its 
being IMPRACTICABLE to do this is contrary alike to reason and 
to experience ; that the attempt, if conducted prudently and cau- 
tiously, may be made with perfect safety to our political interests; 
nay more, that it is the very course by which THOSE INTERESTS 
MAY BE MOST EFFECTUALLY PROMOTED AND SECURED; 
does it not follow from these premises as an irresistible conclusion, 
that we are clearly bound, nay, imperiously and urgently com- 
pelled, by THE STRONGEST OBLIGATIONS OF DUTY, to support 
the proposition for which [ now call upon you for your assent. 
But what is that proposition? Its only fault, if any, is, that it falls 
so far short of what the nature of the case requires. Is it that we 
should immediately devise and proceed without delay to execute 
the great, and good, and necessary work of improving the religion 
and morals of our East-Indian fellow-subjects? No; but only that 
we should not substantially and in effect prevent others from en- 
gaging init. Nay, not even that; but that we should not prevent 
Government having it in their power, with all due discretion, to 
give licences to proper persons to go to India and continue there, 


abundantly confirmed to me by private testimony, that the real cause which 
renders the natives of India afraid of losing caste is not any religious scru- 
ple, but merely the dread of the many and great temporal evils which pro- 
ceed from the loss, 
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with a view of rendering to the natives this greatest of all services. 

Why, Sir, the commonest principles of toleration would give us 

much more than this. Where am I standing? Where is it, and 

when, that | am arguing this question? Is it not in the very assem- 

bly in which, within these few weeks, nothing but the clearest con- 

siderations of political expediency were held sufficient to justify 

our withholding from the Roman Catholics the enjoyment of the 

fullest measure of official as well as political advantages, and when 

you yourself, Sir,‘ though you felt yourself bound to continue 

some few official disabilities, acknowledged that it was with reluc- 

tance, and even with pain? And shall we now lay the religion 

which we ourselyes profess under such a restraint in any part of 
our own dominions? No, Sis, it is impossible: you will aot, you 

cannot, act thus. But, ia addition to what | have already said, it 
deserves well to be considered, that if we should fail in our present 
endeavour, and if Christianity should be, as it then would be, the 
only untolerated religion in the British dominions in India, the evil 
would not stop here. The want of toleration would not be merely 
a negative mischief ; the severest persecution must ifallibly ensue. 
For assuredly there are, and by God’s help I trust there ever will 

be, both European and native teachers prepared, in the face even of 
death itself, to diffuse the blessed truths of Christianity. 

But let it never be forgotten, it is toleration only that we ask : 
we utterly disclaim all ideas of proceeding by methods of compul- 
sion or authority. But surely I need not have vindicated myself 
from any such imputation. The very cause which I plead would 
have been sufficient to protect me from it, Compulsion and 
Christianity! Why the very terms are at variance with each other ; 
the ideas are incompatible. In the language of inspiration itself, 
Christianity has been called “ the law of liberty.” Her service, 
in the excellent formularies of our church, has been truly denomi- 
nated “‘ perfect freedom ;” and they, let me add, will most advance 
her cause, who contend for it in her own spirit and character. 

I have often been reminded, Sir, during the course of these dis- 
cussions, of the similarity of the present case to another great con- 
test of justice and humanity, in which, with many confederates far 


+ The Speaker. 
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abler than myself, I was perseveringly, and at length, blessed be 
God, successfully engaged some years ago. The resemblance I 
see is acknowledged by my Honorable Friend near me (Mr. William 
Smith), who is still feithful to the great principles which animated 
us in our former struggle, daring the whole of which he was 
aniong the ablest, as well as the most zealous and persevering of 
my associates. 

On that occasion, let it be remembered, it was our ultimate ob- 
ject, by putting an end to those destructive ravages, which, for centu- 
nes, bad produced universal security of person and property along 
a vast extent of the coast of Africa, and had thereby protracted 
the reign of darkness and barbarism in that quarter of the globe, to 
open a way for the: natural progress of civilization and knowledge, 
of Christian light and moral improvement; so now, likewise, we 
are engaged in the blessed work of substituting light for darkness, 
and the reign of truth, and justice, and social order, and domestic 
comfort, of substituting all that can elevate the character, or add 
to the comfort of man, in the place of the most foul, degrading, 
and bloody system of superstition that ever depraved at once and 
enslaved the nature, and destroyed the happiness of our species. 
In the case of the Slave Trade, as well as in this, we had the mis- 
fortune to find ourselves opposed by many of those whose means of 
local mformation were certainly considerable, but whose notions of 
facts were so obscured or warped by prejudices or prepossessions, 
as to be rendered strangely inaccurate and preposterous. 

There, likewise, owing, no doubt, to the strange prejudices and 
prepossessions I have noticed, our opponents maintained that there 
was no call whatever for the exercise of our humanity; that the 
Slave Trade, whatever our English notions of comfort might sug- 
gest to us, like the superstitious practices in India, added to the 
sum of human happiness, instead of lessening it; or, at least, we 
were wishing to make men happier against their will; and that, so 
far from there being any need for our interference to improve the 
condition of the slaves in the West Indies, already they were as 
happy as the day was long; nay happier, for they danced ail night. 
Consistently therefore with these opinions, they called upon us, 
just as we have been called upon this evening, to find some other 
and better selected sphere for the exertions of our humanity. 
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Really, the similarity of the two cases runs almost on all fours : for 
on that occasion, as well as now, we were assured that we should 
infallibly produce insurrections ; while it might be truly affirmed, in 
both cases, that the language of our opponents themselves was far 
more likely than ours to produce the apprehended evil. Happily, 
the West-Indian predictions have been so far from verified in this 
particular, that I scarcely recollect any other period of the same 
length as that which has elapsed since we commenced our abolition- 
proceedings, in which there had not been some insurrection or 
other. Sir, allow me to hope that the resemblance which I have 
shown to exist between the two cases with so striking an accord- 
ance, will be completed, by our finding that, notwithstanding the 
different views and expectations which different gentlemen have 
formed of the effects of this measure, we shal] all rejoice over it 
together ere many years shall be completed, and find all the fancied 
mischiefs apprehended by our opponents disproved by the event. 
1 beg, however, that it may be observed, that the 1esemblance 
which | have been describing is not merely an illustration; it is an 
argument ; and a very powerful one too it will appear to all who 
remember that we had then the misfortune to number many con- 
siderable men among our opponents; inasmuch as it shows how 
possible it is for men of eminent attainments to be misled, not 
merely into tolerating as an unavoidable evil, which it is only fair 
to confess was the argument of some of our opponents, but fito 
supporting and panegyrizing, as warranted by the principles of 
justice and humanity, a cause of which | will only say, that now, 
after a few short years have expired, not a single man can be found 
to lift up his voice in its favor. 

And now, Sir, if we suffer our imaginations to follow into its 
consequences the measure in which we are now engaged, and ‘to 
Jook forward to the accomplishment of those hopes which I trust 
will be one day realized, what a prospect opens on our view! In 
the place of that degrading superstition which now pervades those 
vast regions, Chiistianity, and the moral improvement which ever 
follows from its introduction, shall be diffused, with all their blessed 
effects, on individual character, and on social and domestic com- 
fort. Surely we here see a prize which it is worth contending for 
at any cost of time and labor. And I can assure our opponents, 
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that they are greatly deceived if they imagine that we are likely to 
give up the contest, even if we should fail in our present attempt. 
Happily, Sir, it appears, from the unprecedented number of peti- 
tions now on your table, that the importance of the question is 
duly appreciated by the public mind. And let it not be imagined 
that these petitions have been produced by a burst of momentary 
enthusiasm; that the zeal which has actuated the petitioners is a 
mere temporary flame, which will soon die away and he exhausted. 
No, Sir; | am persuaded that iv proportion as the real condition of 
our Asiatic fellow-subjeets shall be more generally known, the feel- 
ing which has already been so forcibly expressed, will prevail still 
more extensively. If, therefore, our opponents really apprehend 
the greatest evils from discussing the subject, im common consistency 
with this opinion, they should suffer our question to pass, as the only 
way by which that diseussion can be terminated. For they may be 
assured, that otherwise the public voice will call upon this House 
still more loudly than even it has now done. And assuredly, my 
friends who are associated with me in this great cause are animated 
with the same determimation as myself, never to abandon it, either 
tll success shall have crowned our efforts, or till it shall appear 
utterly unattainable. 

But after all, Sir, at the very moment when my friends and I 
were ready to raise the shout of vietory, a proposition has been 
mage to us by an Honorable Baronet, of which, though offered to 
His in the language, and by him, I de not deny, with the meaning of 
good, will to our object, [ must confess | am more afraid than of 
all the ether modes of opposition we have experienced iw the 
course of these discussions. Iam the more afraid of it, because 
the plausible and specious appearance with which it comes forward 
is likely to render its hostility so much the more efficient and de- 
structive. Jt accosts us with a language of this sort—“ We all 
mean the same thing ; we all wish Christianity aud moral improve- 
ment to be communicated to. the vatives of India; but we are afraid 
of the effects which will be produced in India by the appearance of 
your proposed clause on the statute-book. Government may grant 
licences to persons to go over to India for religious purposes, as 
well as any others, uuder the general powers to be granted to them 
by the Bill. We must therefore resist your clause.” 
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If what has been already stated to the House should not havé 
sufficed for dispelling any apprehensions of a dangerous ferment 
being produced in the public mind of India, by the existence in the 
statute-book of the clause we have now proposed, all such fears 
will, I think, be removed, when I shall have read an extract from 
one of the volumes on your table, concerning the extreme diffi- 
culty that is experienced in India in diffusing the most interesting 
intelligence throughout the mass of the people. Our opponents 
will assign more weight to the extract, because it is taken from 
Judge Strachey’s answers to Lord Wellesley’s interrogatories. “ I 
take this opportunity,” says he, “‘ of remarking, that to render 
generally known any penal law is extremely difficult, particularly 
among the lower orders of the people. ‘Till they see the effect of 
it, they remain ignorant of it; and this in spite of advertisements 
and proclamations. News and information of all kinds are, in 
Bengal, slowly and inaccurately transmitted from one to another. 
Among us, events obtain publicity through the meaus of periodical 
prints, of epistolary correspondence, and of verbal communication. 
Among the natives there is nothing of the two first, and even of the 
other hardly any.” * 

After hearing the above extract, the House will not, I think, 
participate in the apprehensions which some gentlemen seem to 
entertain, that the mere insertion of this cleuse mto our statute- 
book may produce a dangerous commotion among the native popu- 
lation of India. Besides, Sir, as has been well remarked by my 
Noble Friend, * who, in truth, has treated the whole of this subject 
with extraordinary discretion and ability, the natives; if they should 
read the clause, which however is a highly improbable occarrence, 
will find in it, and find, I believe, for the first time expressed im 
terms, a clear recognition, an effectual security, of their right to 
preserve their religious principles and institutions sacred and invio- 
late. ‘The clause, thus framed, will therefore produce satisfaction 
among them, rather than discontent, om that very subject df 
religion. 

But, Sir, it #s an additional argument, and with me, I confess, a 
very powerful one, for retaiming this clause, that though the gene- 


® Answer ftom Judge Strachey to Interrogatories, 30th Jan. 1802. 
* Lord Castlereagh. 
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ral power of granting licences with which the friends of the Ho- 
norable Baronet’s motion would have us be satisfied, might pro- 
vide sufficient openings for the sending over of Missionaries to 
India, and for the employment of them there, so long as they 
should conduct themselves properly; which, however, I utterly 
deny ; yet I beg the House ever to bear in mind, that my friends and 
| have far more in view in the measure we have been recommend- 
ing, than merely the sending over and maintenance of Missionaries. 
I beg they will recollect what I stated in one of the first sentences 
which I addressed to you, that it is not merely for the purpose of 
enabling Government to grant licences to Missionaries that | sup- 
port the present clause, but because, especially when taken in con- 
junction with the Resolution on which, according to the usage of 
Parliament, it is founded : by affirming the duty of enlightening the 
minds and improving the morals of our East-Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, it establishes the principle, it lays the ground for promoting 
education among them, and for diffusing useful knowledge of all 
kinds. When truth and reason, so long excluded from that be- 
nighted land, shall once more obtain access to it, (and we are this 
day engaged in the great work of breaking down that barrier which 
has hitherto substantially and practically excluded them), the under- 
,standings of the natives will begin to exert their powers ; and their 
minds, once enlightened, will instinctively reject the profane ab- 
surdities of their theological, and the depraving vices of their moral 
system. Thus they will be prepared for the reception of Christi- 
anity, for “‘ Christianity is a reasonable service,” and then we may 
appeal to the moral superiority of Christian Europe in modern 
times, in comparison with that of the most polished Pagan com- 
munities, for the blessed effects which may be expected to follow 
on their moral, their social, and, above all, their domestic comfort. 
But, Sir, to return to the question concerning the necessity of 
retaining our clause, [ cannot but hope, after all we have heard in 
the course of our discussions, and more especially after what has 
passed subsequently to the Honorable Baronet’s motion for leaving 
out our clause ; after all this, I repeat it, I cannot but indulge the 
hope, that all those at least who ‘were disposed to leave our clause 
out of the Bill, on the ground of its being unnecessary, if not dan- 
gerous, will at length discover that some such clause as this is ab- 
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solutely indispensable for accomplishing the desire which they pro- 
fess, in common with us, of furnishing the means of introducing 
Christianity into India. Indeed it ought to open their eyes to the 
real practical effect of their own amendment, that they who are the 
most decidedly hostile to the introduction of Christianity into 
India, so readily assent to it, or rather so warmly support it. 

But, Sir, let me ask, do they not see that if the clause be left 
out, the Act of Parliament will contain no mention whatever of 
religion or morals ; no recognition of its being our duty to endea- 
vour to communicate to our East-Indian fellow-subjects the bless- 
ings of Christian light and moral improvement? That recog- 
nition will still, I grant, be contained in the Resolution of the 
House of Commons, as well as in that of the House of Lords; 
but let me ask, will not this be precisely the situation in which the 
cause has stood, and stood, alas! to no purpose, for the last twenty 
years? For on the renewal of the Charter in 1793, both Houses 
of Parliament, as has been repeatedly stated, passed, and have ever 
since kept on their Journals, a Resolution similar to that which we 
have now adopted. But, as was unanswerably urged in defence of 
the Court of Directors, by one of the ablest and most active op- 
ponents of all attempts to convert the natives of India, this recog- 
nition, being only contained in the Votes of the two Houses, but 
not in the Act of the Legislature, the executive body, whose busi- 
ness it was to carry into execution what Parliament had prescribed 
by that Act, could not be chargeable with neglecting any duty 
which that statute had ordained, when, so far from favoring, they 
rather thwarted and hindered the attempts of the Missionaries. 
The guilt, as was irresistibly argued by the writer just alluded to; 
the guilt, if any, of not having favored the endeavours of individuals 
to convert the natives of India, was not justly chargeable on the 
East-India Company’s Directors, nor yet on the Board of Control, 
but on the Legislature, which prescribed to both the principles on 
which the government in India was to be conducted, but said not 
one syllable about religion or morals. Aud if the present Act, 
like the former, were to leave religion and morals unmentioned, the 
same inference might fairly be drawn from the silence of the Le. 
gislature ; but with greatly increased force, since the enemies of 
East-lndia Missions would truly state, that.the subject, which had 
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formerly attracted little attention, had now been long under the cor 
sideration of Parliament; and that, in the House of Commtons 
especially, it had occasioned much debate. They would allege, 
that the advocates for the religious and moral improvement of India 
had maintained that the moral degradation of our East-Indian fel- 
low-subjects, atid their pernicious and cruel institutions, rendered- 
it eminently desiable that we should endeavour to impart to them 

a purer system of faith and morals ; that the attempt was perfectly 

practicable, and that it might be made with safety, nay even with 

advantage to our political interests ;—that, on the other hand, out 

opponents had maintained that we were bringing forward an un- 

netessary, nay, a most pernicious project ; that the principles of the 

Hindoo religion were emiuently pure, their practice superior to our 

own; but, were this more doubtful, that the endeavour could not 

be made without endarigering the very existence of our empire in 

India. Such, I say, it would be alleged had been the state of the 

argument, and it would be added irresistibly, that Parliament had 

shown, by reje¢ting the clause which had been offered by the advo- 

cates for Christianity in India, that it disapproved the project they 

had ptoposed. 

If any thing more could then be needed to supply additional 
force to the above arzument, it would be the language which has 
at length been used by the ablest of our opponents. For happily, 
Sir, in the progress of our discussions they have warmed in their 
course, one of them especially; to whose abilities and eloquence [ 
pay no unwilling testimony, thoagh I must say that he has imposed 
on hittiself a task which exceeds his, or indeed any human abilities, 
in undertaking to reconcile the manifest inconsistency of feeling the 
highest respect for Christianity, and of preserving at the same time 
any measure of reverence for the Hindoo religion, which, both in 
its theology and its morals, Christianity utterly abjures and con- 
demns. The Honorable Gentleman, however, has spoken out; 
(thank him for it ;) and has relieved the question from all ambi- 
guity, speaking in terms of high admirution of the excellence and 
sublimity” of the Hindoo religion, and pretty plainly intimating 
that we, who are endeavouring to substitute Christianity im the 
place of it, are actuated by a zeal the most fanatical and absurd. 
Indeed-he frankly acknowledged to us, that he had it once in con- 
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temptation to move a clause, expressly forbidding all further at- 
tempts of Christian Missionaries, leaving us to conclude that he 
abstained from so doing merely on prudential grounds. All this 
may be right, or it may be wrong; but after such sentiments have 
been uttered, and after the exulting approbation with which they 
were received by our opponents in general, let it no longer be said 
that we are all of one mind, all wishing alike for the diffusion of 
Christianity in India, but only differing as to the mode of accom- 
plishing that desirable event. No, Sir; the question is now put on 
its true basis, and it clearly appears to be no other than this, whe- 
ther, as Christianity is the religion of the British Empire in Eu- 
rope, the religion of Brahma and Vishnoo is not to be the acknow- 
ledged system of our Asiatic dominions. 

I beg pardon, Sir, for having trespassed so long on the indulgence 
of the House: but the subject is one the importance of which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. If, Sir, a British judge and jury, the 
former often at an advanced period of life, after a long course of 
professional labors, will sit patiently, for more than an entire day, to 
decide whether the life of some criminal shall be forfeited to the 
offended laws of his country; nay, even to settle some doubtful 
question of property; how much less will you grudge, even to me, 
a still larger portion of your time and attention than I have un- 
willingly presumed to occupy, when you consider that the question 
which we are now deciding involves, not the prosperity, not the life 
merely of an individual, but the religious and moral interests, the 
temporal at once and the eternal well-being of sixty millions of our 
fellow-creatures ! 


Vou. IIE. Pam. 
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0 that a holy purity to shine 
Thro’ all his words and deeds to man were givea 
The genial offspring of those Laws divine 
Which the Great Sire, unseen, alone, 
Stamp’d with the glorious mark of heav’n 
In the pure regions of celestial day ;— 
Which, fix’d immortal as the unchanging throne, 
We’er sink in dark oblivion or decay, 
But stand majestic while the ages roll, 
While mortal generations pass away, 
For GOD within them breathes their undecaying soul. 
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STRICTURES, &c. 


Onz of the most formidable obstacles to the progressive 
improvement of our nature, will, we believe, be found in 
the horror of innovation, which a kindly feeling of respect 
for antiquity produces. That this feeling, enchanting, as 
in some respects it appears, is greatly misplaced when it 
opposes the reformation of governments, or of laws, will, 
however, appear obvious, on a very slight reflection. The 
earlier stages of society are, indeed, impressed with a sacred 
dignity, from having produced the noblest specimens of 
mental vigor and stupendous genius. In these dark periods, 
when enthusiasm glowed in all its freshness, the mind, 
which was elevated far above the common level, shot, 
fearless of criticism, with all the mystery and the glory 
of a comet, through the dreary and starless horizon, and 
left behind it a track of immortal splendor, which later gene- 
rations are contented to admire without daring to imitate. 
To hope that the divine flame which shone with such peer- 
less majesty as the day-star of general illumination will be 
re-kindled in these later days, when the world has lost the 
romance with the ignorance and the feebleness of its child- 
hood, would be so yain, that a veneration for the names 
which overshadow and depress us, is alike innocent and 
delightful. But the very reverse is true of all that tends to 
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promote the virtues and increase the happiness of the mass 
of our species. Poesy sprung, like the chaste goddess of 
wisdom, at once into full maturity; but the sciences by 
which we learn the art of happiness, can only arrive at their 
utmost perfection by long experience and painful reverses, 
The folly, therefore, of blasting efforts, by which this great 
object may be advanced, on the plea that much has been 
done by our ancestors, or that time has shed a sanctity on 
their establishments which it is impious to violate, is almost 
too apparent to need exposure. It would, if it had met 
with success, have stopped the progress of civilization at 
any stage of its career ;—have unroofed the first cottage, 
and laid waste the simple inclosure of the primitive bene- 
factors of the world ; —have prevented the existence of the 
very institutions which it loves to contemplate as sacred. 
The frame of civil society is a chain of innovations—all 
great men have been great innovators—and nothing but 
the reduction of the earth to its original barbarism could 
satisfy so fond a regard for what is old, if consistency were 
a virtue of the opponents of reform. We best shew our 
veneration for the dead, when we follow their bright ex- 
ample; when we use, instead of hoarding, the treasure they 
have left us; and when we act as they would have done 
had they lived to see the fruits of the knowledge they im- 
parted. We best evince our reverence for antiquity, when 
we make use of the experience of the past for the direction 
of the present, and the progress of the future. 

Let us not then be assailed in these endeavours by an out- 
cry, which would restore to the world the weakness of its 
infancy, without even a shadow of its glories; and would 
stop the great spirit of improvement, which is covering the 
hills with corn, and filling the vallies with gladness, without 
restoring a beam of that holy enchantment which created 
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lovelier visions than are yet realized. While we love but 
to contemplate the child, around whom Eden is yet glowing, 
and while we hang with fond delight on the memory of 
those boundless anticipations and pleasing hopes, which 
spring fresh in the uncorrupted heart, we do not desire 
the less to see the faculties of youth unfolding, or to improve 
them to full maturity. On the contrary, our efforts should, 
in both cases, be animated by these sublime recollections, 
with the assurance they afford us of the immortal inheritance 
to which both the individual and the species, so nobly born, 
are destined by the common Father. We rejoice that such 
prejudices are gradually decaying—that we are advancing 
to that pure and charming region where we shall see the 
mists by which we have been perplexed, rolling beneath 
us, and whence we shall enjoy such glimpses of heaven, as 
may unite the world again in the bonds of universal brother- 
hood. 

In examining the causes which have impeded the pro- 
gress of the great frame of civil society, we shall view with 
deep interest the means which have been adopted to restrain 
guilt, by the punishment of the guilty. Conscious of the 
vast importance of civil rights, as more nearly connected 
with individual safety, than any other species of freedom, 
however precious, we shall behold with sincere regret the 
frequent absence of one great common principle, the care- 
lessness which sudden pressure has produced, and which 
time has consecrated. Glowing with indignation, or melted 
with pity, we shall see the system of many nations (if indeed 
it may be dignified with the term) to have been framed by 
narrow prudence, and filled up by short-sighted policy, 
adapted to temporary expedience, darkened by vindictive 
passion, and unworthy rage, imprudent in its mercy, and 
indiscriminating in its severity, “We shall feel involuntarily 
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anxious for the renovation of laws, founded on a basis so 
little congenial to the heart, so hostile to the finest feelings 
and best principles of our nature, that it is the boast of hu- 
manity to mitigate their rigor, by removing the certainty of 
their execution ; thus defeating their principal design, thus 
animating the offender by the hope of impunity to whom 
their terrors had imparted the energy of despair. 

We need not, however, go far, in order to ascertain the 
legitimate foundation of all penal laws. The violent pas- 
sions of man, inciting the wretch whom they degrade to a fran- 
tic indulgence of vicious desires, carry with them a full and 
sufficient punishmentin theirown inevitable consequences ; in 
the loss of peace; in the pollution of the sources of true 
delight ; in the agonies of remorse, and in the horrors of de- 
pair.' To diminish these most exquisite of tortures, by the 
prevention of their cause, and to Jessen misery by the reduc- 
tion of guilt, is the noblest design of the lawgiver. With 
this intention, the idea of retributive justice —of satisfactory 
vengeance —of making the guilty suffer additional torments, 
merely because in the view of their masters they have de- 
served to suffer, is totally discordant. Strange that it 
should be imagined that the law, which was enacted for the 
diminution of suffering, requires a vindictive satisfactionto its 
own dignity, that violates by its very nature, the principle 
on which society is founded, Every departure from virtue 


* Cur tamen hos tu 
Evasisse putes quos diri conscia facti 
Mens habet attonitos et surdo verbere czdit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 
Pcena autem vehemens ac multo sevior illis 
Quas aut Ceditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
‘Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. 
Juv. Sat. 13. ver. 193. 
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is an evil—an evil, in its nature irreparable—an evil, which 
inflicts more deadly pangs on its author, than on any whom 
it may have chanced to disturb. But upon no principle 
can we add punishment to crime, evil to evil, distress where 
our pity is most demanded, but upon the certain hope of 
an advantage, which shall counterbalance the additional 
pain we are about to employ. It is not to avenge, but to pre- 
vent evil; not to satisfy a violated duty, but to guard it from 
future violation ; not to increase misery because we think 
it just, but to augment happiness because we know it to be 
glorious, that we should. direct our highest powers and 
finest sympathies. Surely, if this obvious principle be ad- 
mitted, sanctioned as it is by the unanimous feelings of man- 
kind, we shall hear no more of the opposition or the recon- 
ciliation of justice and mercy—of the one contending for the 
pardon, and the other for the punishment of the transgressor. 
So far from being opposed, they are united alike in the wise 
formation and prompt execution of rational penalties. The 
system of punishment should spring solely from steady and 
enlightened benevolence ; the tender and generous feelings 
which revolt at the execution of vindictive enactments, should 
be interwoven with the texture of the reforming code— 
should give to it its mainspring, and add to its unperishing 
vigor. To pursue one steady aim, by the gentlest and the 
most efficient means— the production of the greatest possible 
good from the least possible evil,—should be regarded as 
the proudest effort of human wisdom and mortal virtue, 
On the contrary, to avenge the introduction of one calamity 
by introducing another, not for any ultimate advantage, but 
merely because we fancy it ought to be endured, is to render 
law, the propagator of misery, instead of the fountain of 
comfort, and to array against its execution the feelings, 

















which are uniformly most powerfyl in the brightest orna- 
ments of our species. 

Having viewed thus plainly the- end to which all penalties 
should be directed, and the basis on which jurisprudence 
should be formed, we sha!l be better able to contemplate 
that most terrible exertion of mortal power, which has im- 
parted a dreadful color to all systems of legislation. With 
these principles impressed on our minds, let us examine 
whether the infliction of death be an engine which it is lawful 
for man to employ —whether, admitting it tobe within the 
legitimate campass of delegated power, the welfare of the 
state requires it to be inflicted: and, finally, whether, sup- 
posing the dreadful forfeiture of life to be both lawful and 
expedient, it is not too frequently and too wantonly de- 
manded to effect the great purpose, by which alone its horror 
can be alleviated, and its tremendous responsibility light- 
ened. 

I. If we regard all legitimate authority as subsisting on 
a tacit and implied contract between the people and their 
rulers—If we consider the beautiful frame of civil society, 
as a state of mutual dependence, in which man resigns a part 
of the abstract rights with which his maker has endowed 
him, in order to enjoy the rest without molestation, we shall 
readily admit, that the legislature are invested with no 
greater powers than were possessed by man in his native 
deserts. It is clear, however, that we have no power to 
terminate our own existence. ‘To preserve it, on the cons 
trary, is a duty the most universal and the most sacred. 
Since the stream can flow no higher than the fountain from 
which it springs —since the governor is intrusted only with 
the surrendered portions of individual freedom, it is evident 
that life is in no case placed at his disposal. Let it be re- 
membered also, that in free countries, we resign the less 
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precious of our rights, in order to secure the greater. To 
demand the latter, instead of the former, is to tyrannize and 
not to govern. Life, therefore, the first and most unalienable 
of nature’s gifts, the loss of which involves the deprivation 
of the whole, cannot be placed in the custody of an earthly 
sovereign, or sacrificed at the direction of earthly laws. 
Every execution is an invasion on the principles of social 
union ; every capital prosecution, a warfare by the guardians 
of the community, waged against an oifending but rightful 
member. 

If we consider the spirit of man as immortal; as 
rising from the stroke of death into untried worlds, we shall 
feel that all capital punishments are full of unknowzn terrors. 
When the minister of justice condemns a criminal, he knows 
not the extent of the misery that he is denouncing. He 
performs an irrevocable act ; the consequences of which he 
dares not even to imagine. He estimates, and very lowly es- 
timates, only the joys from which he is tearing the dying 
culprit. But let the orthodox, above all, pause—let those 
who maintain that life is but a trial for eternity—that its few 
fleeting moments are destined to decide the fate of number- 
less ages—that as man dies, so he remains for ever, tortured 
with anguish and polluted with guilt, or blooming in unfading 
joy and exalted goodness——Let these pause, and reflect on 
the consequences of the irrevocable sentence. Let them 
image, if they dare image to themselves, the horrors un- 
speakable in their intenseness, as they are lasting in their 
duration, which await the guilty in a world of unchanging 
realities. One single stroke of mortal vengeance has closed 
the account of the accusing angel—has set a dreadful period 
to the little space of trial—has hurled a fellow creature yet 
covered with unrepented crimes, to that bar, from whence 
there is no appeal: and that it has, perhaps, fixed him in 
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guilt and despair as long as the throne of the Almighty 
endures. * Had he lived, whom the hand of Justice hurled 
to unfathomable ruin, he might have become an heir of im- 
mortal purity, and crowned with unfading bliss. He might 
have stood triumphant on the tomb of nature, and proceed- 
ed advancing in goodness and joy, delighted with the 
smiles of an Almighty Father. The very imagination of 

the ruin they have accelerated, makes the advocates of death 

tremble; while it should compel all who believe in a doctrine 

so terrible, to deny, that a power so tremendous is committed 

to fallible man, however exalted by fortune or by goodness. 

There isa voice from the tomb which cries to him to spare, 

who must one day himself be tried at a great and majestic 

tribunal !LAgainst the slightest chance of consequences 

like those at which we have glanced, the pleas of the secu- 

rity of Bank Notes, or of Diadems, can scarcely be urged 

even by their possessors. Nay, if the stability of the whole 

frame of civil governments, and human institutions, de- 

manded the sacrifice of one GUILTY individual, we should 

doubt, if we felt the influence of our dreary creed, whether 

it would not be of less moment for the whole to perish than 

for one immortal spirit to be made subject to the eternal 

horrors of omnipotent vengeance ; rather that they should 

sink into dust with all their glories, than that a punisha_, 
ment should be inflicted which may continue jor ever 

without hope or alleviation. 

But it is alleged by those who consider the forfeiture of 
life as necessary to the arrangements of society, that dread- 
ful as it may appear to the reason and the feelings of im- 
perfect creatures, it is expressly sanctioned by the Great 
Author of our being. ** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,”’ has been triumphantly pro- 
duced as authorizing the condemnation of the murderer. 
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It will appear, however, rather as a prediction than a com- 
mand ; a declaration that death should produce death; and 
not a precept for shedding the blood even of the most guilty. 
Connected with this language is a prohibition against tasting 
the blood of animals, which has long been considered as 
removed by the abolition of the ceremonial rites and ordinan- 
ces of the Jewish ritual. That the provisions of the latter, 
which were founded on the law of retaliation which 
demanded, ‘‘ eye for eye,” “tooth for tooth,” life for life, 
should be adduced as an example to the present age, is still 
more singular, as they have been expressly repealed by the 
great Master of Christians." If this were not sufficient, we 
could rely with confidence on the example of the great 
source of power and of laws. We can réfer to the most 
venerable and ancient of precedents—to the great model 
which is displayed for the imitation of all ages—to the first 
judgment passed by Him before whom we are all to be ar- 
raigned. It is the case of a murder the most foul and savage 
which man can conceive—of the highest crime which mor- 
tal can commit—perpetrated without temptation, except 
indeed the envy of superior goodness — preceded by the most 
malignant hatred of pure devotion—concluded with a misera- 
ble falsechood—aggravated tenfold by the dear relation and 
tender intercourse of the slaughterer and of the victim; 
The Almighty himself convicted, awarded the punishment, 
and pronounced the sentence. But even in this case of 
complicated horrors, in the infancy of the world, when his 
proceedings might be well regarded as a practical revelation 
of mighty interest — Jehovah not only spares, but protects the 
life of the fratricide. Aware that the detestation, even of 
his relatives, of a crime which succeeding ages have scarcely 


* Matthew ch. v. 38—45. 
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exceeded, would incite them to avenge his brother by his 
murderer’s destruction, Cain intreats the Judge who had 
sentenced him to exile to secure his existence.’ Nor was 
his prayer disregarded. A miracle was wrought to assure 
the fratricide of safety. A seven-fold punishment was de- 
nounced against him who should exact life for life. The 
mark set upon the first shedder of blood, conveyed two 
lessons of the great Lawgiver to the remotest posterity ; 
that murder was a crime most odious in the sight of Hea- 
ven—and that it should not be propagated by the death of 
the offender. In this memorable instance, the hand which 
philosophers trace in the laws written on the hearts of 
mankind, was clearly and openly displayed. In following 
‘such a precedent, in imitating such a pattern, we can fear 
no evil. Yet so strange and melancholy is the fact that 
man has neglected the great principle, thus plainly and 
strikingly enforced, to follow peculiar exceptions, which 
have proved its truth alike by their partial enactment and 
their complete repeal. Still stranger is it, that in a Christian 
country, under the genial influence of a mild Religion, 
which has charity for its foundation, and happiness for its 
object, the repealed dictates of a partial economy should be 
pronounced as laws framed for universal imitation, when 
they have been annulled by the authority which created 
them ; and most singular, that not contented with enforcing, 
the modern Legislator increases the penalties of the Mosaic 
Code—not only disobeys but reverses the order of Heaven, 
and becomes severe, in proportion as extending liberty 
‘dictates forbearance and as’God commands an extension of 
mercy.” 


« Genesis iv. 
* It will be but candid to our opponents to state the argument of 
the great Author of the Commentaries on the Laws of England, in fa- 
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II. But, dismissing the awful question which involves the 
extent of earthly power—granting that Government is ins 





vor of capital punishment. Let us not shrink from the weight of 
their most powerful defender. “ It is clear’? (observes he) “ that the 
right of punishing crimes against the law of nature, as murder, and the 
like is, in a state of mere nature, vested in every individual. For it 
must be vested in somebody ; otherwise the laws of nature would be 
vain and fruitless, if none were empowered to put them in execution, 
and if that power is vested in any one it must be vested in a// mankind, 
since all are by nature equal. Whereof the first murderer Cain was so 
sensible, that we find him expressing his apprehensions that whoever 
should find him would slay him. In a state of society this right is 
transferred from individuals to the sovereign power, whereby men are 
prevented from being judges in their own causes, which was one of the 
evils that civil government was intended to remedy.” (4 Black. 7.) 
Now, if in this argument, by the laws of nature, are intended the 
laws of the God of Nature, as “ dimly seen in these his lower works,” 
we may safely deny that they give to any man a right to take away the 
life of another, or even to terminate his own. The only penalty they 
inflict is the natural consequence of guilt, the unspeakable tortures of a 
wounded conscience. Besides, in the last sentence of the para- 
graph, we are told, that this right of individuals to judge their own 
cause, and execute their own sentences, is anevil. In other words, it is 
a wrong ; and to prevent which, a part of natural right is to be surren- 
dered. ‘The right which is to be protected is then an evil; and that 
evil is the source of legislative authority; which is, therefore, nothing 
but a mighty collection and concentration of evils! The case of Cain 
is singularly applied. Because he feared his fellow-creatures would 
kill him, it is inferred that they had aright to do it. That their pas- 
sions might instigate them so to do, is very probable—but, by the laws 
of nature, which Mr. Justice Blackstone represents as the foundation 
of civil government, does he mean the uncontrolled passions of man 
which demanded its restraint? The sequel shows, by the authority of 
God himself, that whatever Cain might dread, no such right existed—- 
which is a right founded on a wrong, as well by the learned Judge’s 
own showing, as by the fact of the Almighty denouncing a seven- 
fold punishment on him who should dare to exercise it. ‘The passions 
of man hurry him to revenge; that revenge is at once sinful and de- 
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vested with a right to change the mode of an existence 
which it cannot terminate, to decide a destiny it can never 


structive of all order and peace; to curb it we resign to civil power a 
part of our liberties—and then we are told that Government is in- 
vested with an authority to dispose of our lives, because the violent 
emotions of strong passions would have done so in a state of mere 
nature ! 

Having thus defended the infliction of death for the violation of the 
laws of nature, he proceeds to maintain it for breaches of the com- 
pact of society. But here it is unnecessary to enter into detail ; for 
it is admitted that “the universal consent of the Legislature gives 
to the state exactly the same power, and mo more, over all its members 
as each individual had naturally over himself, or others.” (4 Black. 8.) 
Now itis clear that man never had a right to kill another, or a power 
was given which would have made Earth the vestibule of Hell—and 
that he never had a right to kill himselt is evident from our own in- 
dignities offered to the body ot the suicide, and the express declarations 
of the Almighty. Ex concessis,therefore, since he has no right to 
kill himself, no earthly power has a right to kill him. In connection 
with these singular reasonings, which display a friend in an enemy’s 
garb, we place a further testimony of this excellent writer. “To 
shed the blocd of our fellow-creatures is a matter that requires the 
greatest deliberation and the FULLEST CONVICTION OF OUR OWN AUTHO- 
rity ; for life is the immediate gift of God to man; which neither 
he can resign, nor can it be taken from him, unless by the command 
or permission of him who gave it, either expressly revealed, or col- 
lected from the laws of nature or society by CLEAR AND INDISPU- 
TABLE DEMONSTRATIONS.” (4 Black. p. 10.) Notv when we consider 
that the express revelations adduced are the Jewish Code, which is 
long since repealed; and the destruction of Sodom, which is no more 
a precedent for human Legislators than the fall of the tower of 
Siloam, or the ruin of Herculaneum, or the destruction of the whole 
earth by the Deluge; and when we survey the clear demonstrations 
which we have already noticed, we cannot fail of arriving at the con- 
clusion, that Mr. Justice Blackstone was a warm but not a bold op- 
ponent of the punishment of death ; and that if he suppressed the force 
cf his opinion for the same cause which induced him toexpunge the 
obnoxious truths of his Ist Ed. we have still the gratification of reflect- 
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change—the expediency of exercising it may still be diss 
puted. It will still remain a question of the deepest finte- 
rest, whether this instrument of vengeance, as tremendous 
as its consequences are unknown, be adapted to the legiti- 
mate purposes of civil society; whether it be really neces. 
sary, or materially conducive to the peace and purity of 
mankind. 

We are spared in this inquiry all the labor of investi- 
gating the effect of the infliction on its unhappy object. Of 
him we know nothing but as a sacrifice. By one mo- 
mentary act, not always deliberately executed, the system 
of Legislation deprives itself, with respect to him, of all its 
future powers—it crushes its victim by an exertion of its 
deadly energy, and for ever releases him by the blow from 
itscontrol. _Its exertion is a partial suicide; it stings but 
to expire. Formed professedly to correct the morals, and 
purify the character of man,:by every execution of death it 
confesses its inadequacy to its own purposes. It avows, that 
the being it excludes from the world is one whom it 
cannot reform—over whom its corrective discipline could 
have no beneficial influence, and who, if he did not die to 
conceal, would have lived to defy its weakness. Its irre- 
trievable act urges to reflections the most desolate and 
gloomy ; for if this last and most dreadful infliction of 
justice be not a mere act of a heartless tyranny, it indicates 
either that our nature may become too degraded for reform, 
or that the frame of civil society is inadequate to the pur- 
poses of reforming. A slight examination will perhaps 
convince us that these weighty charges against human na- 


ing that among the friends of humanity is to be enumerated the most 
forcible and eloquent Commentator on Laws who ever adorned the 
literature of a free people. 
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ture, and human institutions, are as unjust as they are re- 
volting. 

In order to maintain the impossibility of reforming any 
man, however criminal, it is necessary to suppose the anni- 
hilation of every virtuous principle and kindly feeling. We 
must be persuaded that there is no ground left us to plant 
our engines before we can be permitied to despair. We 
rejoice that this is a certainty to which we cannot attain. 
History, with all her love of the marvellous, pourtrays no 
character, however dark, no being, however prodigious in 
his crimes, who did not, amidst all the horrors and pollution 
of guilt, experience some starts of tenderness—some trans- 
ient touches of remorse—some fond remembrance of the 
golden days of guileless purity and blushing innocence— 
some aspirations after virtue, “like angel visits short and far 
between’’—some involuntary veneration for the virtuous 
and the noble.—Never was there a wretch so convulsed 
with miserable ambition that, in the short interval of the 
stupendous gusts of his stormy passion, would not 
hear the small and gentle voice of goodness whispering irthe 
momentary stillness. Indeed, when we consider the few short 
years which have elapsed since he from whom we turn with 
horror and disgust, was a charming image of purity, a 
lovely emblem of innocence, a gay picture of hope and art- 
less affection, when all was generous and all was enchant- 
ing —it is not strange that the moralist should cherish the 
fond belief that ali this beauty is obscured, and not destroy- 
ed; and that it may yet bloom in renewed and unfading 
loveliness. The passions which were necessary to the en- 
ergy of his character, and which, if preserved in harmony, 
might have raised him to a lofty eminence of heroic great- 
ness—unpruned by education—excited by desire—or blast- 
ed by disappointment, have reduced him to the condition of 
Vout. Ill. Pam. No. V. 1 
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a capital offender. But are we absolutely certain that it is 
impossible for well-directed skill to restore the mind to its 
natural direction-—are we sure that the mercy of Heaven is 
quite exhausted—are we determined to cut off all future 
hopes, because the past have hitherto been frustrated ? Shall 
we throw away the opportunity afforded us of trying what 
experiments we think adapted to the character, because one 
flagrant offence has given us power to exert all our ener- 
gies in healing the diseases of the heart ? 

Before we resign ourselves to our indignation or despair, 
we should do well to consider that although one glaring 
offence stamps the guilty with the character of villain, it 
does not preclude the existence of many great and hidden 
virtues. As we cannot penetrate the recesses of the soul, to 
inspect its dark and mysterious workings, or to weigh the 
strength of temptation to which it yielded, or examine the 
shades of excuse which may palliate and soften its trans- 
gressions, we are unable to judge of the capabilities of the 
being we are about to destroy. His mind may be formed 
from the same elements with those of the chivalrous hero, 
or the enthusiastic religionist. To contemplate the ruins 
of a majestic fabric, which might have become the temple 
of virtue, is a melancholy but not an uninteresting duty. 
Barbarous is he who would rase these sacred vestiges; and 
generous the man who would attempt the rebuilding of an 
edifice, which would stand for ever as a monument of his 
true greatness. The life we spare may be rendered useful 
to the society it has injured, and atone for its offences, 
by the best of all atonements—a true reformation of 
character. 

Our hopes of the amendment of the guilty can never be 
totally overthrown but by the death it is our strange policy 
ta hasten. Numerous are the instances where the particu- 
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lar crime which we make the conclusion of a course of 
wretchedness and vice, has been the prelude to virtue and 
glory. Those who have been redeemed from the most 
awful errors of conduct will probably shine most enthu- 
siastically virtuous. The energy of character, before tre- 
mendous, will become sublime. Among the most heroic 
of Christian martyrs who lived to proclaim, and died to 
witness, the truth of our holy religion, may be enume- 
rated those who had been defiled with the excesses of guilt, 
The church of Corinth contained many within its sacred 
communion who had been stained with the blackest crimes 
with which man can be degraded." The infallible apostle of 
the Catholics denied his master; and the man after God’s 
own heart, was saved only from a terrible death by his 
royal right of sinning. The finest effusions of devotional 
feeling ever perused were written by a repenting murderer. 
Had the policy, which doomed even the worst of criminals 
to the scaffold, as incapable of correction, been pursued in 
this melancholy case, the world would have been deprived 
of the most affecting example of holy penitence and of 
divine mercy; of the clearest prophecies of a suffering 
Messiah ; of the sweetest consolation that can animate hope 
and relieve despair; and one of the greatest characters in 
sacred history sent, covered with guilt and disgrace, to the 
bar of the Almighty. Cain and David are instances of 
murder, attended with all its aggravations, both preserved 
from death, and one, at least, restored to himself and to his 
God. Even in this crime, could just indignation allow us 
steadily to contemplate it, are shades of material distinction: 
The lofty passions of revenge, excited by unmerited con- 
tumely, connect the hero and the assassin. The same 


' Paul's Ep. to Corinthians, ch. vi. v. 9-12. 
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dreadful effect springs from very opposite causes. Mean 
villains commit murder from love of pelf; great ones from 
Satanic passion ; and mixed characters from sudden frenzy 
and mistaken ardor. ‘The laws, with that tender regard 
for human life of which they are the bright examples, con- 
found ali under one irretrievable sentence, and would exe- 
eute a Barnweli and an Othello on the same scaffold. If 
then, Death should never be inflicted, but where no hope 
of reformation exists—and if this is a hope which nothing 
but death can extinguish—if the worst malefactors have 
actually become the brightest ornaments of the nature they 
disgraced—if even the highest of crimes may be produced 
from passions whose stormy seat may become the radiant 
throne of virtue—it follows that the most atrocious offence 
of which man can be guilty, can never warrant the most 
terrible infliction of human vengeance. 

In order, then, to justify an act which excludes all hope 
of reform; which annihilates at once the victim and the 
power of justice; which arrays man with the prerogative 
of heaven, divested of its mercy; which involves a re- 
sponsibility the most terrifying; it is, at least, necessary 
plainly to prove a most certain and signal advantage to 
the spectators of the solemn tragedy. It must be 
a benefit which could have been no otherwise ob- 
tained; a benefit far outweighing the inestimable cost at 
which it has been purchased. But if, instead of this mighty 
advantage, it should appear that the sacrifice is totally in- 
efficient to produce its design; nay that it is the cause of 
evils greater than those from which it is pretended it can 
cleanse us; that it relaxes the moral’ feeling ; excites indig- 
nation against the laws, and pity for him who has broken 
them ; or petrifies the heart and debases the character ; we 
shall indeed admit it is an evil the most compli- 
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eated and awful, an infliction at once urnecessary and in- 
jurious. 

Now, in the first place, the view of death must fail of 
producing any very beneficial effects on the spectators, be- 
cause it brings with it no disgrace, it involves no degrada- 
tion. It is the great destiny of the mighty, and the mean, 
of the peaceable and the ambitious, of the innocent and of 
the guilty. Setting aside the pageantry of justice, we be- 
hold only an acceleration of a fate which must one day be 
our own. Our interest, our compassion, our tenderness, 
are most strongly excited by the sudden close of earthly 
hopes, anxieties, and sorrows. There is a chilling awe in 
the portals of eternity, which forbids us to think of the in- 
dividual frailties of him on whom they are closing. 
At his fate we are carried, by gloomy imagination, far be- 
yond the perishable ordinances of artificial society, How- 
ever we might detest the unpunished criminal, the sentence 
of death has thrown a sanctity over him that we dare not 
violate ; a dark veil by which all his iniquities are con- 
cealed; detestation and contempt give way to pity. It is of 
no avail that his faults are repeated: a dying man, who 
must shortly enter the shadow of death, will receive the 
sympathy of him who knows not how soon he shall follow 
him. Inspired with this feeling, we think for a moment 
the sentence more disgraceful to our nature, so frail and 
so transitory, than to the individual; to the laws than to 
their victim. Shielded from contempt. by an eminence in 
misery which renders him sacred, he will excite sorrow 
with his terrors and forebodings, or inspire admiration by his 
fortitude, rather than disgust by the recollection of the 
vices for which he suffers. At the heart-rending scene of 
his dissolution we may be agitated by varying and powerful 
emotions ; but a deep sense of the majesty of the offended 
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but now appeased laws, will be the last feeling we shall 
desire to experience. After the fatal stroke we are ready 
to pardon him whom we once covered with execrations ; his 
faults are buried in his grave; his sufferings exist in our 
memory ; all his contrition, every slight vestige of good- 
ness or feeling, all that show what he might have become, 
are anxiously inquired and fondly remembered. The venge- 
ance of the law excites the mercy of the people, and 
renders for a time every good man, however orthodox or 
loyal, dissatisfied with his legislation, his governors, and 
his species. 

In the second place, it is manifest that although death be 
to the reflecting mind of ‘ dreadful things the most dread- 
ful,” it is far from exhibiting a form capable of appalling 
the mass of transgressors. . To those who will not look be- 
yond the tomb, it seems only a momentary pang which 
gives an eternal oblivion to sorrow, and to remorse. The 
heroic ruffian thinks that to despise it is the greatest of tri- 
umphs, while the sottish plunderer expects in it a long 
night of insensibility and of stupor. The wretch who is 
the prey of impetuous passions can find their last gratifica- 
tion in a spirited exit. A moment’s bravery is all he aims 
at, and he views death rather as an harbour to which he 
may retire, than as an abyss at which he should tremble. 
On the contrary he could never endure to anticipate a pro- 
tracted confinement ; a life of degradation and of remorse ; 
a long and desolate course of passions exhausted but not 
subdued, and violent desires unsatisfied, yet still vigorous. 
Such a system of confinement, and of corrective discipline, 
is the best chance of prevention, as it is the only hope of 
cure. Thus might the guilty be made a continual lesson to 
the spectators of their protracted punishment ; thus might 
the experiment of reformation be tried; thus justice be- 
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come the agent of the dictates of mercy ; and the best and 
kindliest feelings of man be engaged in unison with the due 
execution of the laws. 

Thirdly, public executions inspire spectators with a 
savage taste for slaughter. The thirst of blood which 
causes such wide desolation is consecrated by the example of 
the laws. The prevalence of assassination, and of warfare, 
may partly be traced to the little value which legislators 
have set upon life, to the levity with which it is sacrificed by 
authority the most sacred and venerable. The slaughter of 
one man in his dwelling is followed by that of his murderer 
upon the scaffold. The most tremendous and chilling ideas 
become familiar and unimpressive. Murder produces mur- 
der, death generates death; and the contagion of scaf- 
folds is diffused through the life-blood of nations. That 
capital punishments produce, instead of preventing, the evil 
they were designed to remedy, is evident from history. 
The records of the Pennsylvanian government, established 
by the most moderate and beneficent of legislators, is only 
a nearer exemplification of the principle to be collected from 
the annals of Rome,‘ where to save the life ofa citizen was 
more honorable than to destroy a hundred enemies. ‘*The 
laws of the Roman kings,’’ observes Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, ‘‘ and the twelve tables of the Decemviri were 
full of cruel punishments: the Portian law which ex- 
empted all citizens from the sentence of death, silently abro- 
gated them all. In this period the Republic florished ; 


* Carnifex et obductio capitis, nomen ipsum crucis absit non modo 
a corpore civium Romanorum sed etiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus. 
Harum enim rerum non solum eventus atque perpessio, sed etiam 
conditio, expectatio, mentio ipsa denique indigna cive Romano atque 
homine liberoest. Cic. pro. C. Rabirio, 5. 
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under the Emperors severe punishments:were revived, and 
then THE EMPIRE FELL." i 

Surely then when the humane Legislator weighs these 
awful considerations, and connects with them the fearful 
responsibility he incurs in the exercise of a dubious 
power, when he considers that the blow he strikes is final 
and irrevocable ; that all hopes of reforming the criminal 
are sacrificed with him with whom alone they could have 
expired; when he takes into the account the impressions 
made on the spectators of the dreadful immolation; and 
sees that experience, as well as reason, opposes the policy 
and the inhunSanity of the forfeiture of life; and when he 
adds to all these the thought that, after all, the sentence 
may be unjust, and the fame of the victim cleared when it 
is too late to make him reparation, he will pause before he 
pronounces the irreversible decree: at least he will reserve 
it as a desperate remedy for strange and singular occur- 
rences which justify extraordinary measures ; and if a doubt 
occurs, on any part of his researches, he will decide in 
favor of that mercy which he feels he shall one day wel- 
come, to pardon his frailties, and cover the imperfections of 
which the best are the most conscious. 

To these-speculations of what ought to be the feeling of 
governors and of people, the laws of Britain furnish us 
with a melancholy contrast. In this country of freedom, 
of Christianity, and of beneficence, which stands on a lofty 
eminence, showering blessings on the less happy part of the 
world, not only is the generosity of Heathen lawgivers de- 
spised, not only is the severity of the law of Moses re- 
enacted, not only is the doctrine of retaliation, and the 
more ridiculous idea of vindictive justice supported, but the 


' 4 Black. Com. p. 17.—See the whole of this Chapter. 
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punishment of death is the common remedy for common 
evils ; the Jewish laws are far exceeded, if not eclipsed, in 
barbarity ; and the sanctions of positive institutions and of 
natural rights are enforced by the same frequent and awful 
penalty. It is indeed strange that a land of intellect, of 
virtue, and of freedom, should condescend to use so de- 
structive a Panacea, when brighter prospects are glowing 
around her. But “ it is easier to extirpate mankind than 
to reform them.” Alas! even the hope of extirpation is 
vain. The number of ruffians, like that of men, is in- 
creased by the removal of a few whose mantle descends on 
their suceessors, with a double portion of their spirit. Thus, 
in the full enjoyment of rational freedom, abounding in every 
species of charity, and extending the blessings of knowledge 
and goodness to the savage and the ignorant, this great state 
sacrifices a larger portion of criminals than any govern- 
ment in Europe; and leaves a larger number behind to 
exceed their predecessors in cunning and audacity ! 


Ill. Putting, then, the question of right aside, let us 
examine the policy which causes so large a waste of life 
by its execution, and so great a chance of impunity by its 
forbearance ; let us inquire whether it is conducive to the 
prosperity or safety of a great and generous people to de- 
nounce the judgment of death on the meanest of offend- 
ers; on the dirty pilferers of a few shillings; on miserable 
pick-pockets ; and on mischievous destroyers of fish-ponds: 
whether British dignity would be violated by the abolition 
of unexecuted penalties, or the frame of civil society ren- 
dered less secure if cemented with less sanguinary bonds. 
Should the investigation abate our pride, by displaying an 
error in our system, it will cheer us by the hope that a land 
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of equal rights, adorned with Christian graces, and beau- 
tified with charitable affections, will receive new vigor 
from the relaxation of overstrained and nerveless cruelty, 
and will rejoice in brighter prospects as_ she dispels the 
darkness in which her penal institutes have been too long 
enveloped. 

In the first place, then, it is observable that severity 
so very undiscriminating destroys all that proportion be- 
tween crime and punishment, which is so essential to the 
prevention of them both. Inthe great and universal law of 
nature, by which we suffer within ourselves the inevitable 
consequences of our errors; that finest example of the per- 
fect and the immutable union of power, wisdom and bene- 
ficence; the proportion is most minutely and necessarily 
accurate. To follow, even with unequal steps, the work- 
ings of nature; to imitate the marvellous operations of the 
Great Source of laws in the inward workings of the heart, 
is the proudest triumph of human skill. Unable to 
form like him a rule for every case, a remedy for every 
evil; too ignorant perfectly to design, and too weak with 
certainty to execute, we should sull ennoble ourselves by 
aiming at perfection. Keeping this lofty end in view, we 
should endeavour to make the punishment appear in some 
degree adapted to the offence, and study to inflict no hea- 
vier misery than necessity requires. But it is, alas! our 
strange policy to reverse the simplest maxims of reason and 
of nature. Instead of throwing round our laws a kind of 
holy veneration by adding promptitude to their sentences, 
and certainty to their terrors; instead of engaging the 
' heart in their defence, by the evidence of their genial influ- 
ence, we alienate it by confounding errors and crimes; 
bringing to one dreadful level the pilferer and the assassin, 
the traitor and the gipsey; by denouncing on them a 
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destiny in which all distinctions are confounded. Assuming 
at once the unrelenting coldness and the ridiculous paradox 
of Stoicism, we act as though we despised all feeling as 
affectation and weakness, and regarded as equal in guilt 
every deviation from virtue. The follies which Horace 
derides as a speculative absurdity, confined to the unshaved 
philosophers of his age, who were pelted by the ragged 
boys of the ruder populace, we embody in our laws; we 
display in frequent executions; and we maintain in the 
bosom of a generous, a free, and a Christian people. Now 
to say nothing of the waste of life required to sustain or 
satisfy the dignity of our penal code, its effect on those it 
is intended to deter, is very far not only from that which 
could palliate its horrors, but what it is intended to produce. 
The mass of the community, incapable of abstract reason- 
ing, calculate the measure of crime from the degree of pu- 
nishment. We should also remember that it is never 
without much hesitation, that the paths of rectitude are 
totally abandoned. The phantom which allures the hesi- 
tating culprit to cross the boundary of virtue, wears a ra- 
diant disguise, and he yields to its allurements rather from 
want of firmness than determined villainy. In this perilous 
but not hopeless condition the law finds him as a trans- 
gressor; cuts off all retreat ; appals him with the prospect 
of infamous death, upon confession or discovery ; proclaims 
him equal in guilt to the most guilty ; and excites the hope 
of impunity by renewed audacity, and by excesses more 
deadly to the injured, but not more fatal to the perpetrator. 
Thus is he animated with all the energy of despair to en- 
gage in a warfare against society, which terminates only with 
his miserable existence. ' 


* « Nec vincet ratio hoc tantumdem ut peccet idemque 
Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit horti 
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It would be easy, but unpleasant, to multiply proofs of 
these reasonings from the annals of modern history, or 
the incidents of ordinary life. Let murder be punished 
with death, and robbery with exile, and you combine in 
favor of the prevention of the former all the remaining 
terror of shedding blood, with the fear of a weightier 
punishment. Visit them both with the same levelling pe- 
nalties, and you offer as a premium to the highwayman to 
slaughter him whom he has plundered, the hope of 
greater security. The vagrant, who is liable to be hanged 
as a gipsey, may steal horses or children; rob fish-ponds 
or treasuries ; kill deer or monarchs, without incurring any 
new liability. Thus, if we punish shop-lifting and treason 
alike, in endeavouring to protect the counter we are en- 
dangering the secretary’s office. In making the forgery of 
one pound and ten thousand alike capital, we are exposing 
instead of defending that commercial property to which so 
many lives have been so vainly sacrificed. We expend our 
artillery in the destruction of a cottage, instead of reserving 
it for the fortress. Now it would be sufficiently afflicting 
if the triumph which guilt wins from the indiscrimi- 
Nate severity were obtained ‘from the lenity of gover- 
nors; but when the level is produced by raising the 
less to the standard of the greater, when pain and punish- 
ment are made the causes of guilt, the mind finds no con- 
solation on which it can repose ; sees no relieving tint on 
which it can find a relief from the gloom of the picture ; all 
is cheerless, gloomy, and terrible. 


Et qui nocturnus divim sacra legerit. Asi 
RuGULA PECCATIS QUZ PCENAS DIRIGET £QuAS! 
Nam, ut ferula czsos meritum majora subire 
Verbera non vereor,”’ &c. 
See Hor. Sat. iii, lib. 4. lin. 117121. 
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Another effect of the frequent denunciation of death is 
the invention of additional indignities and tortures. If we 
begin the scale of legislation with slight penalties, we ‘shall 
have ample room to increase the punishment according to 
the enormity of the offence, or the exigence of the occa- 
sion. But tyrants, who, feeling neither capacity nor desire 
for reforming the vicious, punished almost every offence 
with the worst of penalties, were compelled to invent ex- 
quisite tortures to precede, and new horrors to accompany 
its execution, when they wished to display a signal example 
of their vengeance. To these dreadful efforts of perverse 
ingenuity, the best and wisest of our species, the martyrs 
to the love of freedom, and of purity of conscience, have 
been made the victims. The flame is happily extinguished 
but the embers are yet surviving. ‘ Impotent vengeance is 
excited at the death of the traitor, and at the grave of the 
suicide. Decency surely would suggest that when the 
spirit is gone to its great account ; when the real object 
of laws is beyond their power; when he can no lenger 
palliate or defend his errors ; it is unfeeling and wanton to 
violate our best feelings for the sake of a wretched spec- 
tacle ; it is cowardly to prey upon.a carcase; it is barba- 
rous to add horror to the despair of relatives already petri- 
fied by the sudden and horrible stroke. All this, however, 
with grateful exultation we acknowledge, are trivial evils 
when compared to that infernal malignity which the re- 
finements of torture stamped upon the features of our 
species ! 

A third evil, still more extensive, results from the same 
prolific cause. After all the miseries we have stated, as in- 
volved in the severity of our laws, it is a melancholy fact 
that, great as the number of our executions are, they bear 
no proportion to the list of offenders. The due execution of 
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the laws is prevented by their severity; they are strained 
till they lose their vigor, and become impotent from the 
same cause which renders them unpopular. Prosecutors, 
juries and judges, all who have human feelings and human 
frailties, feel that to enforce the statute which will cut short 
their fellow creatures’ space of repentance, for the lower 
order of capital offences, would be to fix endless misery on their 
own bosoms. Nothing can prove the impolicy and injustice 
of a system more clearly, than that it is involuntarily op- 
posed by the best feelings of the most virtuous men. The 
effects of their forbearance are scarcely less portentous, 
although less dismal, than the cool performance of their - 
duty. It produces a variety of collateral evils, varying with 
the condition of the party relenting, and establishes one 
great and perpetual source of villainy, which arises alike 
from the mercy by whomsoever it is extended. If the in- 
jured party declines the prosecution, the criminal, undis- 
graced and unpunished, is emboldened by success to plunge 
into blacker guilt. If the jury acquit, where the evidence 
urges them to condemn, they violate the sacred obligation 
by which they are bound ; they look on perjury as an ami- 
able weakness; and even value themselves on an act which 
shakes purity and justice to the very centre. They thus 
establish: a precedent hostile to the loftiest principle of the 
British constitution ; a precedent which leads the guilty to 
hope, but compelsthe innocent to tremble. For if the 
guardians of our rights may be moved with pity to acquit, 
they may be excited from indignation to condemn; from 
evanescent feeling they may commit a compassionate per- 
jury, which may give the disaffected a practical lesson how 
they may betray our most inviolable liberties. Supposing, 
then, prosecutors and juries do their duties, and we 
leave it with the judge to pardon or to condemn, still are the 
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mischiefs which flow from such an arrangement too 
evident to be disguised. ‘The practice of our courts must 
be rendered a confused mass of anomaly and contradiction, 
whilst one judge thinks an offence venial, at which another 
reddens with indignation. What in one county, and at one 
assizé is punished as felony, in the next circuit, or next. 
year, will be visited with trifling penalties. The whim, the 
caprice, the humor, or the appetite of the magistrate, will 
decide the fate of the criminal, which may thus sometimes be 
influenced by circumstances for which he is far from being 
responsible. Besides, a Briton who prides himself on the 
trial by jury as his dearest inheritance, the proudest 
boast of the most exalted country, will ask on the 
execution of a criminal for a minor offence, has this 
man been tried? The jury found, indeed, the simple fact 
of his guilt in one instance, from which the judge derived 
his authority to condemn. But how often is it that it is not 
the fact on which his life or death is dependent. His for- 
mer character, his demeanour in prison, his confession or 
defence, all that the jury did not because they could not 
find, are facts left to the decision of the magistrate. Surely 
this is a most singular and dreadful power, which must excite 
our apprehensions if we call to mind the prejudices and su- 
perstitions of a Hale, or the enormities and terrors of a 
Jefferies. 

Serious as these evils appear, they are far exceeded by 
the wide and sweeping consequences which this tenderness 
produces. In all the modes of its exercise to which we 
have referred, a constant strife is maintained between the 
laws and the feelings ; between civil institutions and the 
dictates of nature. ‘The latter is perpetually striving to re- 
gain her rightful influence, and obtains so many partial 
triumphs by risings which no arts can suppress that the 
enactments by which she is repressed .are frequently dis. 
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graced. We find an enemy where we should acknowledge 
a director, and thus our vigor is impaired by perpetual 
struggles,. and our consistency lost by perpetual 
compromise. The voice of humanity will and must be 
heard; and if we refuse to attend to it in framing our 
laws, we shall find it arresting their execution. Thus 
the severity destroys the certainty of punishment. Instead 
of beautiful harmony and exact proportion, all is anomalous 
and discordant, variable as the sentiments of individuals, 
and uncertain as the strange and mysterious movements of 
indignation and of kindness. | Thus the throne of justice, 
instead of appearing on a lofty eminence, inspiring venera- 
tion by its rectitude, and commanding awe by its tempered 
dignity, becomes the stormy seat of contending passions; 
a seat whose foundations are unstable, and whose decrees 
resemble in mutability the common chances which they 
should control. The very end of laws is thus over- 
thrown. He who goes unpunished, lest he should be vi- 
sited with too heavy an infliction, is addressed in the lan- 
guage of Cicero to the trembling conspirator, ‘ Nos pa- 
timur hebescere aciem hujus auctoritatis ; habemus enim 
hujusmodi senatusconsultum, verum tameninclusumin tabults 
tanquam gladium in vagina reconditum : quo ex senatuscon- 
sulto confestim interfectum te esse convenit. Vivis et vivisnon 
AD DEPONENDAM SED AD CONFIRMANDAM AUDACIAM.'— 
Here the cause and the effect are both developed and ex- 
plained. 

In an age the most enlightened, when the secrets of 
nature, and the operations of the mind have been explored 
by wonderful and felicitous exertions; in an age of cha- 
rity, unlimited as distress, and at once eager and diffuse ; 
in a country boasting the unsullied purity of her magis- 


* Cic. in Cat. 2 ch. 
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trates, and the splendor of an inimitable Constitution, the 
laws, which affect life, are at once terrible and uncertain; 
and so singular is the perversion of vigorous energies and 
good intentions, that punishment and pardon—justice and 
mercy —tend, as we have shown, by their immediate effects, 
to increase the numbers and deepen the guilt of the offen- 
ders. We derive, however, solid consolation from the sound- 
ness of the general stamina of the heart of the state—which 
we believe to be abundantly sufficient to prevent the defect 
from extending to the vitals, and finally thoughgradually to 
repel a blemish which has long slackened her matchless 
energy, and impaired the beauty which is destined 
to bloom with new graces, and to throw a lovely enchant- 
ment over regions now desolate and unfruitful. 

Most of the errors which have misled large portions of 
mankind, and which the increase of knowledge has in due 
time exploded, will be found to have derived their origin 
from very simple and very amiable principles :—a circum. 
stance tending greatly to encourage our loftiest hopes for 
the future destiny of our species. The whole of the abuses 
and anomalies of legislation, with all their mighty effects on 
the fate and character of nations, seem to have arisen from 
those popular errors which, at the commencement of this 
essay, we attempted to unveil. Those various and dis- 
cordant ideas, by which the process of civil institutions is 
represented, appeared to arise from not confining ourselves 
to the simple idea, which has nevertheless been often ad- 
mitted, that the end of all penal laws, and of all punish- 
ments, is the promotion and increase of happiness and of 
virtue. It was the admission of what is improperly termed 
* Vinorcrive Justice’ into our imaginations, which has 
caused much of our perplexity and inconsistency : and 
this circumstance, with the introduction of mercy as op- 
posed to justice, arose from the same source to which may 
Vou. Il. Pam. No. V. K 
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be traced a very large proportion of the glories and of the . 
idolatries of the heathen world. Dreadful rites, fantastic 
superstitions, and bloody massacres, may be traced to a 
single rhetorical figure. It is to that charming principle 
which, by a kind of magic, imparts life to inanimate ob- 
jects; which connects the world of morality with the 
world of sensation, and the world of nature with them 
both; which peoples every lovely recess, and every rocky 
eminence, with imagined beings; which places a ruling 
spirit in the storm, and a nymph by the “haunted stream ;” 
which gives a separate existence to virtues, to principles, 
and to passions ; that we owe the popular ideas of mercy 
and of justice, with all the hypotheses that have been 
founded upon them, and all the laws which tyranny, or 
mistaken policy, has justified by their aid. We have thus 
acquired the idea, and embodied the image of a being, 
founded on some mysterious laws, by which God himself 
is bound, who reguires an evil to. be suffered com- 
mensurate to every evil committed; who beholds men 
from some stormy eminence blindly rushing into guilt, and 
insists on their being made to suffer, not to prevent others 
from becoming guilty, but because they are themselves 
wicked. Mercy was then imaged, as embodying the 
gentler and kindlier emotions of the heart, in the shape of 
a lovely and pitying angel, to turn aside the vengeful sword 
of justice, and supplicate for the pardon of the offender. 
On the contrary, all the dispensations of the Almighty—the 
Source of all authority, and the model of all legislation— 
prove the gross misapplication of terms by which we have 
been deluded. Every thing tends ta show us that he 
knows no division of character; no opposition of per- 
fections; no contention of feelings or passions—That, 
acting with one design, with all means and events fully 
open to his omniscient eye, he framed every law of na- 
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ture; adapted every penalty; inflicted every correction ; 
dispensed every affliction, to raise his creatures to a state of 
purity which must render them infinitely blessed. The 
tempests and hurricanes, -which dispel the contagion of the 
atmosphere, are fit emblems of the stormy passions which 
desolate the moral world with ruins, but which prepare it 
for the triumphant course of goodness and of truth. Pos- 
sessed of the amplest means, the Great Father of Spirits 
has so fitted his laws for every occasion, and every heart, 
that he plans with a certainty of succeeding. Mercy, or 
rather beneficence, is the foundation of his designs; Jus- 
tice, or discipline preparatory to happiness, the means of 
their success, and the pioneer of their triumph. Actuated 
by a similar motive, the legislator, who is also the friend 
of his species, would imitate, as far as possible, the models, 
at present, indeed, but dimly seen, of perfect wisdom. 
Laying down the same principle, to employ the least pos- 
sible evil in the production of the greatest possible good, 
he would take the best feelings of the heart for the basis, and 
interweave them with the whole of his system. If bene- 
ficence be always his object, and pain sometimes his means, 
true and genuine feeling will see the execution of his pe- 
nalties, not, indeed, without emotion, but without a wish 
to see his operations suspended. His laws will be the per- 
fection of his reason; his reason, the offspring alike of his 
understanding and his heart, All will be evident, simple, 
and consistent, The great laws of Heaven will be seen in 
beautiful miniature ; the same in their design, and the same 
in their tendency ; till the image of God glows once more 
in the features of man. 

In this world, indeed, we never anticipate the completion 
of so pure a system; yet to imagine and to desire it, is to 
grow nearer to its attainment. Such a reformation only 
is our present object, as shall ameliorate and soften our 
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legislative provisions, and adapt them to the improvements 
of human reason, And surely when we reflect on the 
triumphs so lately won in the great cause, and the talents 
now occupied in the mighty contest between prejudice and 
reason, we may indulge without folly in hopes which, to 
the sensual and the worldly, may appear somewhat roman- 
tic. If we carry our views back a very few generations, 
we shall be amazed and delighted at the progress of our 
species, and the reforms of legislation and of government, 
To speak only of the former ; we see how recent the time 
when the profession of that faith, which now “ exalts its 
mitred frontin our Courts and Parliaments,” was considered 
as deserving of death here, and of endless torments here- 
after ; when the altars of the Prince of Peace were stained 
and polluted with the blood of his closest and brightest 
followers ; when it was law to torture unbending virtue ; 
law to maintain the ignorance of the poor ; law to destroy 
truth ; law to murder in the name of religion ; when tyranny 
was practised, and enormities were committed “ by divine 
right;” and when every thing dignified and cheering was 
compelled to seek the peaceful recesses which yet remained 
unpolluted. In the last few years more advances have been 
made towards true purity and greatness, than in several 
ages preceding the revival of intellect and of freedom. We 
are yet fresh from the greatest victory ever won, at 
the conclusion of the greatest battle ever fought by mor- 
tals; by which a termination was placed to a legalised sys- 
tem of robbery, torture, and death; a deadly cancer was 
plucked from the vitals of our state; and a savage conti- 
nent emancipated from the horrors with which its Christian 
brethren had long distracted and enslaved it, and produced 
from its agonies a revenue of exhaustless degradation and 
misery to themselves. Of what should he despair which 
4s truly good and great, when we remember with honest 
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pride that the traffic in human bones and sinews; the exe- 
crable profit upon misery ; which, a few years ago, was a 
staple branch of commerce, is now, by an act introduced 
by one of the brightest ornaments of the cause of manly 
freedom and temperate reform, made a Frtony! Last 
Session a triumph, most brilliant, was obtained without the 
aid of eloquence or of party; unopposed; undelayed ; 
almost unnoticed. Laws which, ten years ago, were con- 
sidered as necessary to the being of our Church establish- 
ment, were repealed as monstrous anomalies, which were 
almost too absurd to be attacked. In the mean time, the 
education of the children of the poor, the great work 
which invigorates all the hopes, and brightens all the pros- 
pects of a nation, has been advancing with an almost magical 
rapidity. By cherishing the generous sentiments of youth; by 
raising the eyes just opened on earth to heaven ; by throwing 
round the ingenuous mind a talisman, which will preserve 
the artlessness of childhood amidst the experience of age, 
we have added new energies to the very heart of the State. 
Philanthropy is shining in Britain in the midst of the hor- 
rors which convulse the continent. By union of heart; 
by annihilation of bigotry; by cordiality of parties; by 
glowing charity ; by hopes, increasing with our resources, 
we are preparing for the high station of the benefactors of 
the unenlightened regions of our terrestrial abode. 

Nor is it possible to refrain from a cordial burst of con- 
gratulation at the characters of those, who have triumphant 
admiration at the labors of those who are engaged in the, 
cause of that legislative reform, which is so gently and yet so 
surely invigorating the decayed energies of British equity. 
Those, indeed, who distinguished themselves in the great 
cause towhich we have just alluded, have inscribed their names 
deeply in the hearts of a people exulting in the completion 
ef a tardy act of justice—of a nation in conscience un- 
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burthened, and in a nature almost renovated, The generous 
eloquence and fervent zeal of a Wilberforce, the masculine 
energy and blasting philippic of a Fox, and the unwearied, 
though humbler, labors, adorned by the scriptural simplicity 
of a Clarkson, have left it dubious whether the curses and 
horrors of the iniquitous traffic were more degrading, or 
the struggle by which it was abolished more glorious for 
human nature. Nor can any true friend of humanity for- 
get that peaceable and unearthly sect; the only sect, it is 
not invidious to mention, who retain the purity of primitive 
religion unstained with the vices; who seem like a sacred 
ark embellished with small external ornament, destined to 
preserve the principles of love and peace and goodness 
inviolate amidst an universal degradation, whose charity is 
more a principle than a feeling, and whose zeal, if only on 
great occasions splendid, is always bright and pure, and 
directed to Heaven ; who steadily lay the foundation of im- 
provement without coveting the glory of success; and who 
reap all their garlands and derive all their rewards from the 
calm satisfaction and unsullied purity of their own bosoms. 
Equally impossible is it not to assign the first place in the 
rank of literary champions to that great periodical work, 
which has maintained an almost magical influence on the 
tastes and feelings of the country—which has shone un- 
rivalled in almost every department of knowledge and of 
taste, and has raised the mind of the nation to a tone of 
philosophic thinking, bold without rashness ; and has joy- 
fully and gracefully offered all its green and unfading laurels 
on the shrine of freedom and beneficence. The legal pro- 
fession, which hasbeen frequently represented as cold, un- 
feeling, and contracted, boasts a Romilly and a Brougham, 
who have in their tarns shone as the advocates of free dis- 
cussion and of public virtue, and are yet destined for more 
complete and more extensive victories. Whether we con- 
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template the proverbial integrity and unblemished faith, the 
steady zeal and unwearied perseverance of the former, or 
the matchless vigor of understanding, the stupendous power 
and concentration of thought, and the never-failing re- 
sources of the latter, we feel that pleasure which ‘great 
leading spirits kindle within us when directing a noble cause. 
They cast a lustre around that diffuses itself over the moral 
landscape, and which beams upon us like the first dawnings 
of that perfect light, which shall gently be diffused on the 
long desolated regions of a peaceful, a united, and a bloom- 
ing world. 

But it is not the beauty of this perishable scene—of this 
glittering and evanescent bubble, that is alone impaired by 
the magic influence of the phantom of vindictive justice. 
It has thrown an awful gloom over our prospects of that 
maturity of being—that stable inheritance, which should 
charm away the weariness of life, by beaming over the dark- 
ness of the grave. By the dreary and chilling visions it has 
produced, the destiny of a species has been involved in in- 
conceivable horrors; the springs of heavenly comfort 
have been dried up; and the sublime religion which should 
clothe humanity with comfort and with radiance, has been 
figured as a deadly enchantress, blasting the loftiest anti- 
cipations of nature and of reason. The same fallacy, which 
has deprived our laws of their vigor, has nerved the arm 
of the bigot, and darkened the imagination of the pious. 
By the aid of this terrible personification, the Great Father 
of Spirits is represented as preparing, by all the revolutions 
of time, and the great workings of his invisible hand, for 
the sacrifice of a large portion of his offspring ; as conse- 
crating this beautiful system atemple for the great immo- 
lation of man at the shrine of Almighty Justice ; and as 
compelled, by the same stern and blasting attribute, to pre- 
erve for ever his loftiest works as specimens of failure and 
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of deformity. The last display of his unveiled majesty ; 
the final triumph of his perfections ; the mightiest effort of 
his power, is pictured as conferring immortality on guilt ; 
adding agonies to remorse, and furies to despair; and 
darkening, with eternal wrath, an immense fragment of the 
universe. ‘The awful period, to which Revelation encou- 
tages: us to look for the full developement of all the un- 
certainties and distresses of this mortal scene, is clouded 
with horrors, compared to which death is lovely, and no- 
thingness cheering ; the opening of a state more myste- 
rious than the ages which have preceded its arrival; a state 
of ruin unchangeable as the throne of the Universal 
Parent. Either this deadly conclusion of the dispensations 
of Heaven was the end to which it directed all its opera- 
tions; either the glimpses of celestial light with which 
earth has been. blessed and purified, were sent but to 
deepen endless confusion and remediless ruin, or its de- 
signs have been baffled by a spirit more powerful than the 
Almighty. In the midst of the world, reduced to its pri- 
meval chaos, that gigantic and infernal being is represented 
to us as striding triumphant over the massive ruins of the 
once’ majestic temple of human virtue; pointing to the 
countless generations awakened but to suffer; and scowling, 
with malignant exultation, on the starless gloom of eternal 
night he has poured on the wretched, rendered visible only 
by a deadly glare from the brightness of heaven. And all 
this unutterable horror; all this worse than ruin of mil- 
lions of minds, stamped with the image of God; all this 
tremendous wreck of his sublimest works, to satisfy the 
laws, which he promulgated as the noblest of his bless- 
ings, the fairest of his gifts, the sweetest expressions of his 
mercy: all these strange delusions, these visions of terror, 
with their lamentable consequences, are the offspring of 
the great Demon of Vindictive Justice. Let this baseless 
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phantom be once dispelled, and the prospetts ot our species 
will be clear and glorious ; we shall hear, in every charm of 
nature, in every affection of the heart, in every sorrow, and 
in every vicissitude, the still small voice of universal mercy. 
The plan of Heaven will be plain, consistent, and sublime. 
The Deity will then appear at once beneficent in his de- 
signs, and infallible in their completion; as actuated by 
perfections which could never for a moment clash ; so har- 
monious as to need no reconciliation; so blended as to be 
incapable of disunion; so lovely as to cherish no vengeance; 
so perfect as to admit of no change. Filled with this 
great idea, we shall see, with unearthly gladness, the great 
Spirit of Love silently working out its eternal purposes, in 
all the varieties of human character, in all the loveliness of 
human virtue, and in all the partial clouds which remind 
us we are but in the infancy of our being; we shall be- 
hold through every revelation, every command, every law 
of purity, this principle breathing in all its freshness ; 
touching the strings of life with gentle transport; gradu- 
ally modifying earth to the likeness of heaven—* in infi- 
nite progression from seeming evil still educing good”—~ 
and shedding in our hearts all the joy which we are able 
to endure. Our views will be carried on far, very far, 
beyond the grave, through other preparatory dispensations 
still rising in glory, to the fulness of all its joys. The 
light which first beamed on the newly-created system; 
which has, through all ages, been gathering lustre; which 
beams on us now in holy glimpses of heaven ; shall lead us 
* onward over the ashes of the universe ; shall inspire us to 
tread securely on the great sepulchre of time; shall shine 
unclouded over the enchanting paradise of the blessed; 
and from those glorious mansions shall spread over every 
desolate region ; illuminate unnumbered worlds, emerg- 
ing from the gloom of a second chaos, in all the beauties 
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of a second Eden; verdant with everlasting spring ; and 
filled with the joys of the deathless re-union of friendship, 
the unsullied purity of new-born virtue, and the melody of 
universal thankfulness. Then the vivifying touch of Divine 
Love shall shed, on their enraptured inhabitants, at once the 
bloom of youth, the vigor of manhood, and the venerable 
sanctity of age ; restoring the purity of childhood, and more 
than exceeding its most enchanting visions; expanding the 
genius with higher desires, and animating the hopes with 
brighter prospects; and thus shall commence a new stage of 
progression, unpolluted by guilt or by sorrow, with a scene 
of happiness marvellous as the power of the great Law- 
giver, boundless as his creation, and stable as the pillars of 
his everlasting throne. Then, in the midst of God’s vast and 
happy family, standing on an eminence, far above error 
and weakness, we shall scan, at a glance, the little portion 
of his great operations, comprised in that space we now 
consider as glcomy and as long, as a short parenthesis in 
eternity; we shall contemplate the progress of distant 
worlds in various stages of progression; and we shall, with 
deep humility and delight, acknowledge that the whole is 
a scheme of infinite wisdom, educing good from evil ; that 
the penalties of all deviations from goodness are but the 
means of blessing the transgressor ; and that the end of 
all divine laws is, what the end of all human enactments 
should be, to purify and not to avenge, to REFORM and 
not to DESTROY. 
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The following little production claims no merit but that of mean- 


ing well. The writer, secluded on the beach of the Atlantic 
Ocean from the follies and passions of the multitude, offers 
his sentiments as a dispassionate observer. Those sentiments 
are founded on facts, the proofs of which are referred to in 
the Appendix. Should this trivial work be favored with 
public attention, the quotations at large shall be given in a 
second edition, from which a complete body of evidence will 
appear, amply sufficient to establish the doctrine of Concilia- 
tor. And the present crisis, when the question of Catholic 
Emancipation is again coming forward, seems to call for the 
attention of all who are interested in the prosperity of the 
Empire, and in ge stability of the Constitution. 


To the Roman Catholics of the County of Clare. 


GENTLEMEN, 


THE great question of Catholic emancipa- 


tion, in which you are all so materially concerned, has 
arrived at its crisis. It is one of those extensive measures 





whose comprehensive effects go to the prosperity, the 
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safety, and possibly, the existence of the British Empire. 
On such an occasion, the most insignificant individual 
belonging to that Empire has a right to offer his senti- 
ments, It is, in fact, his duty to do so. The most mode- 
rate share of capacity may suggest what superior genius 
may not disdain to hear, On those grounds, and influ- 
enced by those motives, the author of this address pre- 
sumes, with every degree of humility that becomes the 
mediocrity of his station and talents, to submit some mat- 
ters to your most serious consideration. What he pro- 
poses to say will not be recommended by elegance of 
composition, or decorated with the brilliancy of metaphor, 
but he will speak to you in the spirit of truth that requires 
not the aid of literary ornaments, “for truth like beauty 
is most when least adorned.” Though eloquence has exerted 
her fascinating powers—though satire has fixed his enve- 
nomed tooth on the subject, yet an important something, 
of decisive weight, appears still to be explained, for decla- 
mation, however polished, seldom condescends to penetrate 
deeper than the surface, and personal sarcasm never fails 
to irritate the feelings at the expense of the judgment. 
This imperative something, that hitherto seems to have 
been kept out of view, is to be found only in the recesses 
of historic fact, in the venerable records of ages that have 
gone by, and in the conduct of our pious ancestors, who 
have long slumbered in the dust. 

Before I open the page of history, that silent but in- 
fallible monitor that forms an unerring and impartial 
standard, by which human opinions, whether correct or in- 
accurate, are fairly measured and precisely ascertained, it 
is necessary to look at the present state of the question of 
Catholic emancipation, This will of course lead us to the 
chief impediment at which it now rests, and that appears 
to me to resist its progress to final accomplishment. Os 
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the last division in the House of Commons, the bill for 
opening the doors of the constitution for the admission of 
Catholicity was ‘lost by a majority of four.—1. But 
even if it had passed that branch of the'Constitution, the 
House ‘of Peers, and the first executive Magistrate, the 
Prince Regent, remained to give it the ultimate assent. 
Various petitions against the measure were presented from 
different parts of Great Britam and Ireland, that claim 
every attention, and deserve the most mature deliberation, 
so far as they affect this momentous topic. The Catholic 
Bishops also published their disapprobation of that part of 
the bill which related to their nomination or appointment, 
and in this they were supported by the Catholic Board.— 
2. After bestowing the best consideration in my power on all 
those documents, and on the speeches in Parliament made 
by the opponents to the Catholic Bill, the principal circum- 
stance that appeared to make the most alarming and unfa- 
vorable impression was, the dread of foreign influence. 
The apprehension was distinctly stated to arise from the 
Catholic Bishops, in the present arrangement of their 
Church, being appointed by the Roman Pontiff who is a 
vassal of Bonaparte, the avowed enemy of the British Em- 
pire.—3. Against the clandestine exercise of this hostile influ- 
ence it was contended no restrictions could fully provide, 
for no engagements could sufficiently guard.—4, And as 
to the Catholic Bishops, their enmity to the Bill in question 
seemed to stand intirely in those clauses, that empowered 
the Executive Government to establish a commission of 
inguiry into the character and principles of those Clergy- 
men, who should, from time to time, be selected for the 
ordination of Bishops, and which those Reverend Prelates 
conceived to be inconsistent with the religion they profess. 
How to meet those conflicting difficulties, and to remove 
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them, is the great question. My answer is short and clear, 
viz. listen to the voice of history, and submit to her 
decision—to the voice of Catholic history, written by 
Catholic historians. Permit me to state a few facts out of 
that sacred reservoir of human knowledge, and pardon an 
old and steady friend who conjures you to follow the 
path to which they lead. ‘Truth, authenticated truth, can- 
not be wrong, and when she cites a precedent in point, 
established by the Catholics themselves, they should, at all 
events, take it seriously into their contemplation. I beg 
leave to advert to the history of Ireland, at a period when 
the piety of the Catholic priesthood obtained for it the 
distinguished appellation of the Island of Saints, and their 
learning the Island of Literature. The warmest friend to 
the Catholic Priesthood, at this present moment, cannot 
form a happier wish for them, than that they may resemble 
in Christian purity, and science, their departed predeces- 
sors. But to return to history—in the second -century 
Christianity came into Ireland, from the Greek Church 
that was founded in Asia; the very spot where our Saviour 
was born, where he first declared his divine mission, and 
finally suffered for the redemption of man.—5. It must 
therefore be allowed, that the forms under which Christi. 
anity then appeared, must be more perfect, by being more 
consonant to the will of its Divine Author, than they 
could be rendered by any deviations in after times: the 
stream always runs more clear and unadulterated as we 
approach the fountain head. The Christian system made 
a great progress under the conduct of the first Eastern 
Missionaries who introduced it into Ireland, and the dis 
cipline of the Irish Catholic Church was organised into 
Clerical departments, modelled agreeably to the practice of 
its oriental parent, without any reference to, or intercourse 
with, the see of Rome, In the essential artieles of Re- 
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. ligion, the Irish Church was in perfect unison with that of 
Rome—6. but it appointed its Archbishops and Bishops, 
&c. without any kind of connexion with the Roman Pon- 
tiff :—7. that is, in all the great facts on which the Religion 
of Christ was founded, they were both agreed ; they dif- 
fered only in such particulars as did not affect any tenet of 
the Catholic faith. 

The reason of the Irish Catholic Church being thus 
exempt from the spiritual jurisdiction of Rome, evidently 
flowed from its Asiatic origin, which neither acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Roman see, nor conceived such su- 
premacy to be in any shape material to the Catholic doc. 
trine. The Irish Clergy also observed, that they could 
regulate their hierarchy among themselves, and at home, 
perfectly agreeably to the practice of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and to the tenets of their Religion. In the fifth 
century St. Patrick arrived in Ireland from Rome, and in 
vain endeavoured to prevail on the Irish Clergy to change 
their ancient method of Church Government, and to sub- 
mit to the authority of the Roman Pontiff who sent him, 
During five centuries after the death of St. Patrick, scarce. 
ly any vestige can be traced between Ireland and Rome, 
In this long space of time, the ordination of the Irish 
Bishops, and of all the other Clergy, was settled at home 
among themselves, by what may be called domestic regu- 
lation, without any application whatsoever to the see of 
Rome. In this vast interval they consecrated Bishops for 
foreign missions, and those Irish Missionaries opposed in 
many instances the mandates of the Bishop of Rome, 
who had not, as yet, assumed the exclusive title of Pope, 
Among those opponents to Roman supremacy may be 
numbered St. Columba in Scotland, Finian and Colman 
in England, Columbanus in France, and St. Gall in Ger- 
many, who were all ordained Bishops by the Irish Arch- 
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bishops, without any authority from Rome.—s. 1 trust 
that it will not be deemed disrespectful, should I express a 
wish that the present advocates for the necessity (as an 
afticle of faith) of Papal ordination of Irish Bishops may 
emulate in piety and virtue those venerable characters whe 
thought otherwise, and who acted on a different principle. 
Thus the discipline of the Irish Catholic Church stood, 
from its first introduction in the second to the twelfth cen- 
tury, Without the slightest tincture of foreign influence, 
ufider any pfetence or distinction whatsoever. In the 
eleventh century the Bishop of Rome (Gregory) took 
upon himself the title of Pope, to signify he was the sole and 
universal father of the Catholic Church. 

The peculiar and general Pastor of the Catholic people 
all over thé world. 9. Froti the adoption of this mag- 
nificent appellation, the Roman Pontiff appeared to acquire 
additional right to temporal power, of so extended a de- 
scription as to reach the utmost boundaries of the earth, 
and to place at his discretion the exercise of ecclesiastical 
supremacy, as well as the disposal of kingdoms, nations, 
and kings. This refiried system of Italian policy was, by 
the clergy in the interest of his holiness, more than insinu- 
ated to be a sacred privilege, annexed to the Papal chair, 
and idenitified with the Catholic religion itself. But the 
gteat body of the Irish Catholic Clergy resisted the delu- 
sion, and pursued the uniform practice of the Church, 
totally uriconnected with Rome, until, from a subsequent 
combination of incidents, they were induced, partly by 
terror, and partly by more exceptionable means, to depart 
from their ancient plari of Church Government, and to 
submit the ordination of their Bishops, and the jurisdiction 
of their Church, to the Roman Pontiff. In the twelfth 
century, when this great change was accomplished, and 
which was a complete innovation in the Irish Catholic 
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Church, Nicholas Breakspear an Englishman had suc- 
ceeded to the Popedom, under the title of Adrian the 
Fourth.—10. The detail of circumstances that marked his 
eventful life in his career to that dignity, not being neces- 
sary to the present subject, is dispensed with. The inde- 
pendence of the Irish Church, and the exemption of 
Ireland from the payment of Peter-pence, which was then 
levied by the See of Rome out of the greater part of 
Western Europe, had long been objects of great anxiety 
to the Roman Pontiff. The ambition of Henry the 
Second, then on the English throne, was inflamed with an 
ardent desire to annex the sovereignty of Ireland to his 
crown. ‘This unfortunate country became the subject of 
their respective views, and they soon formed an amicable 
arrangement for the gratification of their mutual wishes. 
Adrian the Fourth, by a Papal instrument called a Bull, 
at that day extremely formidable, dated at Rome, 1166, 
made a conveyance of Ireland to Henry the Second on 
condition of enlarging the borders of the Church; that is, 
of bringing the Irish Clergy under the Jurisdiction of the 
Pope; and of making every house in Ireland pay one 
penny to St. Peter; that is to his Holiness as the repre- 
sentative on earth of that Apostle.—11. The successor of 
Adrian, Alexander the Third, in 1172 confirmed this 
Bull by another dated at Rome.—12. Under this title 
Henry invaded Ireland in the last-mentioned year, and 
having procured an assembly of the Irish Clergy to meet 
at Cashel, and those Bulls having been read, they were 
submitted to by a majority of those who attended, and 
thus commenced the new mode of regulating the official 
discipline of the Irish Catholic Church, under the control 
of the See of Rome; particularly that. of appointing the 
Irish Bishops, that, according to all former usage, were 
adiusted by the Clergy among themselves without any 
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intervention of the Papal power.—13. The name of Papa, 
which ‘signifies father, was common to every Bishop on 
the Continent. The Bishop of Rome, in the eleventh Cen- 
tury, converted the word into that of Pope, which title he 
assumed as the sole and exclusive Father of the whole 
Catholic Church.—14. All these are facts authenticated by 
Roman Catholic writers, and Roman Catholic records: 
Neither a want of truth nor of impartiality can, therefore, 
on this subject, be imputed to them. Upon those un- 
questionable truths—as the material impediment to your 
full and complete share of Legislative and Official power 
arises in the Protestant mind, in consequence of the change 
made in the assembly of Cashel, by which the Pope of 
Rome acquired Jurisdiction over the Irish Clergy,—can- 
not some expedient be thought of for doing away that im- 
pediment? Can it be seriously contended that this change 
became so essential an article of the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion that it cannot be altered, and domestic regulation, such 
as subsisted prior thereto, put in its place without injuring 
the Religion itself? 

Had an English Pope, whose very title was recently 
adopted, and an English King, who was an Usurper, the 
power of creating a fresh article of faith in the twelfth cen- 
tury for the Catholic persuasion that had no existence for a 
thousand years before? For if it be affirmed that the Irish 
Catholic Priesthood of the present day have no power to 
reinstate the discipline of their Church as it stood before 
the twelfth century, without impairing an essential tenet, it 
will unavoidably follow that the before-mentioned Pope and 
King were authorized to add a new article of faith to that 
which was taught by Christ, that it would be now impious 
to meddle with. I believe the absurdity of such a propo- 
sition is obvious to the meanest understanding. It is phy- 
sically impossible, that what was a novelty in the twelfth, 
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could be religion in the second, century; and if not so then, 
it lay not within the power of subsequent events, or subse- 
quent human beings, to make it so—the vital principles 
of the Catholic Church being divine are immutable, and 
equally incapable of being diminished or augmented. They 
were co-eval with the sacred Mission of Christ, and formed 
a part of it, and whatever circumstance is not to be found 
in that Mission, however sanctioned by time, can only be 
considered as human invention, which is the creature of in- 
eidents, and varies with the fluctuations of its parent. What 
might have been a salutary measure six hundred years ago, 
as circumstances then dictated, may turn out at this day, 
from a variation of those circumstances, highly prejudicial. 
The Jurisdiction of the Pope, over the Irish Catholic 
Church, appears clearly to fall within this description. It 
was in its origin a mere contrivance of two men (as already 
proved) who were armed with great spiritual and temporal 
power, and who, with their subjects, professed the same 
religion. 

Ulterior events have produced an important “change. 
The religion of the State has ceased to be that of Rome, but 
not without a violent civil war, in which the family on the 
throne was expelled for its adherence to the Catholic Faith, 
and another family chosen in its place, principally on ac- 
count of its opposition to that faith—15. This opposition is 
termed Protestantism, and those who belonged to it are 
called Protestants. 4 

All the Legislative departments of the Constitution are 
in their hands, and the Roman Catholics, after a long pro- 
scription from the benefits of that Constitution, and after 
failing in their attempts to defeat it by force, now look for 
its full enjoyment by what is termed Catholic Emancipation. 
The power of granting this Catholic claim rests of course 
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intirely with the Protestants. Their choice cam either con- 
cede or withhold the gift. It depends completely on their 
option. The Catholic application for it has been recently 
rejected by the Protestant Legislature, but by so slender a 
majority, as not to discourage another effort next Session. 
of Parliament. In this awful interval, he is a true friend 
both to Catholics and Protestants, who tries to soften their 
animosity, to reconcile their differences, and to unite their 
zeal in the defence of the Empire, at a juncture that. de- 
mands the union of every hand and every heart. 

I must premise, that I do not write to those, however su- 
perior their intellects may be, who permit a warmth of dis- 
position to subdue that temperate firmness, on which the 
management of great affairs so eminently depends. No 
species of eloquence has as yet been found, that could im- 
part coolness to passion, when heated in the furnace of reli- 
gious emulation. Nor do I write to the contracted or un- 
informed zealot; for who can give liberality to bigotry, or 
comprehension to ignorance? But I solicit the attention of 
every intelligent Catholic, who is conversant with the genuine 
history of his own Church, and who has strength of mind 
to think for himself, and to throw off the trammels of early 
credulity. 

Let the facts I have stated be: scrutinized, and: let my 
reasoning on those facts be examined, and if the one be 
shown to be unfounded, and the other erroneous,. [ shall 
acknowledge that my authorities: are invalid, and: my opi- 
nions groundiess.. But in the discussion that I thus invite, 
the smartness of wit will not be taken for proof, nor the 
quibble of sophistry accepted! for the’ solidity of argument. 
I shall not attempt to state or justify the grounds of alarm 
that operate: on the Protestant Legislature,. respecting: full 
and: complete Catholic Emancipation. Into that wide and 
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malignant region of controversy I shall not travel. It is 
sufficient to say that there is such an alarm, that it is rapidly 
spreading, and that it would be wise for the Catholics to 
attend to it. This alarm in a great measure proceeds from 
the Catholic Priesthood being ecclesiastically connected: 
with the Pope, who is the vassal of Bonaparte, and who, 
if he were put down, would be probably the vassal of some 
other person on the throne of France. This being the 
case, and as the Protestant Legislature alone has an unli- 
mited discretion to grant or refuse Emancipation, that Le- 
gislature and the Protestant people ought in prudence to 
be conciliated, and their apprehensions quieted, whether well 
or ill founded, by any measure that the Catholics can adopt: 
consistent with the doctrines that compose the essentials of 
their religion. Those doctrines are co-eval with Christi- 
anity itself, and could not therefore be the offspring of the 
twelfth Century, when the intercourse with - Papal See: 
and the Irish Clergy commenced. 

As that intercourse, instead of the former usage, pro- 
ceeded from a vote of the Clergy who assembled at Cashel 
at that period, their successors of the present day have an 
equal right to cancel that intercourse, and to revive the 
practice that preceded it, if they so please. From these 
unquestionable facts, it appears evident that the Irish Ca- 
tholic Church, in point of conscience, is at perfect liberty 
to return to that. mode of Ecclesiastical Ordination and 
discipline that prevailed for a thousand years in Ireland; 
during which the authority of the See of Rome was uni- 
formly kept clear of and avoided. And as the Papal ju- 
risdiction over the Irish: Catholic Clergy at present sug- 
gests the strongest reason to the Protestant Legislature for 
resisting Catholic Emancipation, the Catholic Priesthood are 
bound, in duty to their flock, to review this important point 
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with that profound meditation for which, by their educa- 
tion and profession, they are so perfectly qualified. —16. The 
Catholic Laity are bound by the interest they owe to 
themselves and their posterity to consider it also, most 
maturely, and to act agreeably to the dictates of truth and 
good sense. By returning to the Ecclesiastical discipline of 
your forefathers, foreign or Papal connexion will be put 
an end to, there will be then no ground for any Oath capa- 
ble of shocking the most scrupulous conscience ; or for any 
restriction to which the most fastidious pride can frame any 
sort of objection. 
CoNnGILIATOR. 
Ennis, August 3d, 1813. 





Since this address was prepared for the press, the Speech 
of Mr. Abbott, the Speaker of the House of Commons, to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the close of the 
last Session of Parliament, appeared in the Ennis Chronicle, 
from which the following extract is taken. 

‘“‘ Adhering, however, to those Laws, by which the 
Throne, the Parliament, and the Government of this 
Country are made fundamentally Protestant, we have not 
consented to allow (we hope we never shall consent to 
allow) that those who acknowledge a foreign Jurisdiction 
should be authorized to administer the Power and Jurisdic- 
tion of this Realm.” 











To the Printer of the Ennis Chronicle. 


August 9th, 1813, 
Sir, 

ConciILIaTor was not fairly dealt with at the 
Catholic Meeting on the 6th Instant, at Ennis. He ex. 
pected that, if he had the honor of being noticed at all, 
his positions would either have been affirmed or denied, on 
their own merits. But instead of combating his facts, or 
objecting to his conclusions, the attention of the audience 
was directed against his address, because it was printed at 
what was erroneously alleged an Orange Press. Thus 
the Meeting was diverted from the only point that deserved 
consideration, viz. the contents of the paper in question, to 
a circumstance totally immaterial, viz. to the Gentleman 
who printed it. What signifies who publishes any produc- 
tion? Itis the language and principles that alone must de- 
cide its character. Had Conciliator been indebted for its 
publication to the most bitter enemy of the Catholics, the 
sentiments it contained would not be in the slightest degree 
affected, Had the most violent friend to that cause ushered 
it to the public view, it still would retain the same unalter- 
able quality.—But, in fact, the great Catholic leaders of 
the day are with Conciliator. Had they thought that they 
could have shaken his authorities, or refuted his doctrines, 
it must be presumed that they would at least have attempted 
to do so, And I appeal to the Gentlemen of the Long 
Robe, if presumption, for want of better evidence, be not 
always deemed sufficient proof. The silence of so much 
ability and learning, as they unquestionably possess, amounts 
to a positive confession that the ground taken by Concilia- 
tor was impregnable. Those Gentlemen were pleased to 
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employ all their great talents in sallies of ridicule; but the 
suggestion of Lord Shaftesbury, “ that ridicule was the test 
of truth,” has long been supposed more ingenious than well 
founded. It has been judiciously observed that the Divine 
Book, on which our Holy Religion is erected, would not 
intirely escape, if tried by that fallacious standard, Con- 
ciliator has to lament, and which he does with the most 
profound respect, that the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Clare had a considerable influence against him, 
Had that venerable sanction been the other way, the con- 
currence of so much piety and literature would have re- 
flected honor and dignity on Conciliator. Female charms 
alsa exerted their magic force, on the same side. It cannot 
therefore appear surprising that Conciliator, and his advo. 
cate Mr. Woulfe (eloquent as on all hands he confessedly 
was) should yield before the thunder of the Vatican, and 
the lightning of beauty ! 
Pu1L0-ConciLiaTor, 








To. the Printer of the Ennis Chronicle. 


Ennis, August 23d, 1813. 
SIRs 

Some doubt having been suggested-as, to the 
aecuracy of Conciliator’s statement respecting the word 
“ Pope,” a little explamatiun seems necessary ; and, as, the 
objection, proceeds from a. quarter distinguished for science 
and. talents, peculiar attention is due to it, The word 
Papa, or Father, has been generally supposed to be the 
origin of the word ‘‘ Pope,” but there is a difference of 
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opinion on that point, and another source has been attri- 
buted to it. Saint Jerome, Saint Cyprian, Saint Gregory, 
Saint Augustine, and Sidonius Apollinaris, authorised Con- 
ciliator to observe that the title of Papa, or “Pope” was 
anciently given to all Catholic Bishops: their churches 
were called Apostolical Sees. Father Le Cointe mentions 
that it was only in the eleventh century that Gregory the 
Seventh first appointed, in a synod held at Rome, that the 
title “ Pope” should be restrained to the Bishop of Rome, 
as a particular distinction and prerogative. From this 
period, that appellation was disused by the Catholic pre- 
lates, and confined exclusively to the Roman pontiff. 
1. From this fact, and from what has been said by Conci- 
liator on the same subject, it follows, that, without a synod, 
his Holiness the Pope has no power to abandon any pre- 
rogative hitherto vested in the see of Rome. Therefore, 
even if he gave his consent to divest himself of his juris- 
diction over the Irish Catholic Church, it would be nuga- 
tory, for, at best, the concession would be only binding for 
his own life, and would be resumable for his successor : 
to make it perpetual, the sanction of a synod seems essen- 
tial. But, in saying so much, I do not mean to declare 
that the restoration of the Irish Catholic Clergy to the dis- 
cipline of their church, as it stood before the assembly of 
Cashel in the 12th century, depends on the Pope, or on 
any synod he may assemble. I only take the liberty of 
pressing the necessity of a synod, to meet the opinion of 
some Catholic gentlemen, who spoke at the Catholic 
Meeting on the 6th instant at Ennis, and who appears to 
think that the acquiescence of the Pope singly, and alone, 
would not be sufficienc to establish domestic nomination. 
I have reason to conceive that Conciliator is convinced that 
this measure can be carried into better and more complete 
effect without any recourse whatsoever to the Pope. It 
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was transferred to the Roman pontiff by a vote of the Irish 
Catholic clergy at Cashel, as already stated, and it can be 
called back by a similar authority. The same power, who 
gave it away, can, without the intervention of any other, 
reclaim it. Having intimated that the word “ Pope ”’ is 
supposed by some to be derived from another origin than 
that of Papa, that supposition remains to be explained. 
The word Papa, or Pope, among the Romans, was given to 
certain officers, who presided over the sacrifices that were 
in use under the theology that prevailed prior to Christi- 
anity. Their business was to whet the sacrificing knife, to 
bind the victim, prepare the water and other necessaries, 
and to smite the victim. It is well known that the primi- 
tive fathers of the church, in order to allure the votaries of 
paganism to embrace Christianity, found it expedient to 
adopt some of their ceremonies. Under this impression, 
it has been conjectured, that the word Papa, or Pope, was 
borrowed from polytheism to express the title of Catholic 
Bishops. 2. It is of little consequence to waste more time 
on the derivation of the word, but so much appeared to 
be proper for elucidating what otherwise might seem erro- 
neous or obscure. Whether any thing Conciliator has 
said shall be of use, is uncertain. However well intended 
his views are for both parties, it is very possible they may 
not have sufficient weight with either. His impartial mode- 
ration does not suit the complexion of the times, and he 
has not the favor of being a right honorable dunce in 
office, or a parliamentary. babbler, with the faculty of talk. 
ing half a dozen hours upon nothing. 
PHILo-ConciLiaTor. 














REPLY TO CONCILIATOR. 


September 4th, 1813. 
Sir, 

The author of the following lines hopes that 
your candor and impartiality will submit them to the pub- 
lic, through the same source from which came the letters of 
Conciliator, for whose perusal they are in a great measure 
designed. If it should be asked, why he was not answered 
sooner, I reply, that, in general, he was considered unwor- 
thy of notice ; and those, who thought otherwise, declined 
it, perhaps through affected modesty or diffidence. Con- 
scious of my own incapacity as a writer, and expecting that 
i¢ might, from day to day, be taken up by abler hands, f 
almost abandoned every idea of replying to it; nor should 
f now attempt it, did F not feel, too sensibly, the injustice 
ef imposing om a credulous public the chimerical phantoms 
of 2 disturbed brain, or, what is worse, perhaps, of a mafi- 
cious heart, for what are called historical facts. After a long 
and pompous introduction, of which I shall take no notice, 
Conciltator tells us there is stil! “an important something 
yet to be explained,” and this great nothing he has dis- 
covered in the dreams of a deluded imagination; but, in 
truth, his production turns out to be a parturuent montes. 
He refers his readers to, or rather, with assuming confi- 
dence, tells them there is such a thing as, Catholic history, 
written by Catholic historians; but he takes care not to 
tell by whom, or where it is to be found, which is the same 
as telling a man in a desert that there is an inhabited coun- 
try, if it could be found out. I leave to his own better 
judgment, if this be fair or candid dealing. Upon the 
authority of this hitherto unheard-of history, he asserts 
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that Christianity came into Ireland in the second century 
from the Greek church; and that all points of discipline 
were determined without any reference to, or intercourse 
with, the see of Rome. If he be a logician, he must grant 
that quod gratis asseretur gratis negatur. He knows that 
supposing a question is not proving it; and I challenge and 
defy him to prove the truth of this assertion by the autho- 
rity of any accredited historian. 1. When he does so, I will 
show its impossibility, and, as I think, upon better authority. 
The next fact rests on the same foundation as the foregoing, 
viz. supposition. He supposes the conversion of Ireland, 
the establishment of churches and church discipline pre- 
vious to the arrival of Saint Patrick. This supposition I 
flatly deny, and will at present content myself with his 
authority—simple assertion. 2. I shall only remind him 
that, in supposing the Pope’s consent to ordination of Ca- 
tholic Bishops to be contended for as an article of faith, he 
is grossly mistaken, it is only a point of discipline, in which, 
generally speaking, we deem unity as necessary as in faith, 
for we consider schism as detrimental to the faithful as 
heresy. As to his remark, that Gregory first assumed 
the title of Pope, it is so unimportant and immaterial, that 
I would not take the trouble to tell him he is mistaken as 
to the fact, because, whatever his appellation might have 
been, he was always acknowledged the Supreme Pastor of 
the Catholic Church. 3. Passing over a long paragraph, 
in which he details the circumstances that gave rise to papal 
influence in the nomination of Irish bishops, which was 
submitted to by a majority of the clergy in Cashel assem- 
bled, I arrived at his conclusion, which is, “‘ that the clergy 
of Ireland have now a right to rescind the act of their pre 
decessors”” and separate in discipline from the see of Rome. 
This conclusion is false and illegitimate, as appears evident 
im a parallel case, with which I believe Conciliator more 
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conversant, than with church discipline or articles of faith. 
Let us suppose Conciliator to possess lawfully, by the gift 
of some friend, a considerable property; and that some 
descendant of the original proprietor demands it from him, 
and says he has a right to rescind the act of his predecessor 
that transferred this property, because done without his 
consent. Elow would he like the friendly neighbour, that 
should endeavour to reconcile the difference by advising 
him to give up his property? I think, from his charitable 
dispositions he would pity the insanity of the. claimant. 
Why then say that the clergy of Ireland have a right to re- 
scind the act of their predecessors and superiors, and there- 
by separate, in the established discipline, from the see of 
Rome, to gratify the unreasonable demands, the unfounded 
fears, and insulting caprice, of some few, whose heads and 
hearts tell them they are wrong, but whose perverse jea- 
lousy, contracted bigotry, or malicious dispositions, encou- 
rage to persist? I should be more exact in the example I 
have adduced, but I am sure Conciliator understands it 
well, and I hope he has principle enough not to notice any 
imaccuracy. 

In the next paragraph, he has a confused mass of church 
discipline and articles of faith, in the arrangement of which 
there is scarce common sense, much less any thing like 
logical precision. Whether to attribute this jumble to his 
ignorance of the art of reasoning, or to the malice of his 
heart, Iam at a loss to determine: I leave himself to ex- 
plain. He has protested against controversial discussion ; 
I therefore pass by the hints of this kind that appear in his 
letter, supposing they only slipt from him inadvertently. If 
he returns to that subject, he shall get more information. 
Towards the close of his letter, he tells us the power of 
granting or withholding emancipation is exclusively in the 
hands of: Protestants; perhaps it is more in the hands of 
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Providence. After repeatedly recommending himself as a 
true friend, he says, he does not write for either of two 
classes, but he solicits the attention of every intelligent 
Catholic, who is conversant with the genuine history of his 
own church, and who has strength of mind to think for 
himself, and to throw off the trammels of early credulity. 
He says, let the facts I have stated, when truth would say, 
let the suppositions I have made, be scrutinised. He can- 
not justify the false alarm of the Protestants, but it ought, 
founded or unfounded, to be gratified. Notwithstanding his 
repeated professions of friendship, and of his being a steady 
and old one, I confess I am disposed to believe but half the 
assertion. He may be an old, but I really think him not a 
true, friend to either party. A true friend would rather 
address the understanding of both parties, than inflame the 
worst passions of the human breast. He encourages the 
Catholic to disobey and separate from his lawful superiors: 
in this I hope he will be disappointed. 1 am well aware 
that there are a few nominal Catholics, to whom his doc- 
trine is very consoling and agreeable, but the church of 
Christ ignores the patronage of a disebedient subject ; and, 
thank God, they are few. To the Protestant he says, 
though you act contrary to reason, to justice, and huma- 
nity, you ought to persist till your demands, however un- 
reasonable, are granted. A true friend would tell them 
to consult reason, to consult the tfue feelings of humanity : 
he would tell them to fulfil the first principle of the natural 
law, ‘‘ do as you would be done by.” He would tell them 
that their alarm was unfounded, that Doctor Duigenan, 
Mr. Peele, and Mr. Giffard, though they were commission- 
ers, could not choose more peaceable, loyal, and exemplary 
bishops than those that have been appointed by him, that 
Conciliator insidiously calls the vassal of Bonaparte ; that 
if any shadow of doubt respecting them could possibly re- 
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main, it is amply guarded against by the oaths and restric. 
tions, with which they are trammelled and rivetted. 

I must here remark that nothing but malice could induce 
the author to represent the Pope as the vassal of Bona- 
parte, as he cannot be ignorant that the Pope is suffering 
for his Christian and manly opposition to him, and for that 
alone. He may think these remarks harsh, but when no- 
torious facts are notoriously misrepresented, it must be 
supposed that malice is the main spring of the agent. As 
to the elegance and style of Conciliator, I can offer no 
remark, for it far surpasses any thing I can pretend to. I 
must say he is no logician; that he knows not an article of 
faith from an article of discipline ; or, if he does, he must 
be a malicious incendiary, who thought to impose on the 
credulity, or want of information, of his readers. In point 
of history, he may be well versed, but we have yet to learn 
if his authority exists, or ever existed. If he resumes the 
subject, I hope he will be more accurate, and treat his 
readers with more respect. If he cannot quote authority, 
he ought at least to give his name, and let the public judge 
if he deserves their implicit faith in his words. He must 
think our faith very strong, if he expected we would be- 
lieve the learned production he sent forth without any quo- 
tation but the authority of an unknown, and, indeed, much 
doubted of, “old friend.” Soon after his letter, appeared 
another called Philo-Conciliator: at present I shall say no 
more of this, than that it was a clumsy attempt at what is 
called wit, but contained nothing material. The only apo- 
logy I can offer for the deficiency of style is his own, 
“that truth is most when least adorned.” ‘To disabuse 
the public, not to display talents, is mry object; to enable 
them to discern the true from the false friend :—how far I 
have succeeded I leave them to judge. 

SIMPLEX. 
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To the Editor of the Ennis Chronicle. 
September 7th, 1813. 
Sir, 


A printed paper having been circulated signed 
Simplex, and which was copied into your Chronicle the 4th 
instant, professing to be an answer to Conciliator, asa friend 
to the latter I beg leave to trouble you with some observa- 
tions. Had the publication alluded to been deserving, either 
for its arguments, its alleged facts, or its diction, ot Concilia- 
tor’s attention, he would not have assigned this task to me. 
Simplex begins by saying that Conciliator was not answered. 
sooner because he was not worthy of notice, but Simplex 
knows to his sorrow that this is not the truth, for there 
never issued a composition from the Ennis press, that 
attracted such general notice, and without being liable to 
the charge of partiality for my friend, I may assert, such 
general approbation. There was no occasion for Simplex 
to assume that signature for his production—it exhibits too 
many proofs of that character to make it at all necessary for 
him to sign it. How a paper not deemed worthy of notice 
could impose on the credulity of the public, I leave to the 
ingenuity of Simplex to explain, for to be capable of impo- 
sition it must be worthy of notice, but such nonsense does 
not merit further attention. 
Simplex seems to be in doubt whether he is to attribute 
a disturbed brain or a malicious heart to Conciliator, but 
at all events Simplex has one consolation, his brain will 
never be disturbed by imaginary phantoms, nature has 
kindly armed it with too much lead for the intrusion of 
fancy, and his own bosom will always supply him with too 
copious a fund of the last mentioned article, to lay him 
wader any necessity of borrowing it from another. As 
Vou. I. Pam, No. V. M 
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Conciliator had not the happiness of being bred at St. 
Omer or Douay, he cannot put a dead language out of 
joint with such classical propriety as Simplex ; for ‘‘parturu- 
ent montes’’ is really a phrase that sets all grammar at 
defiance, and shows with what dog-latin he edifies his flock. 
So the Catholic history appears to Simplex like a man in a 
desert. I believe it, and I admit the goodness of the simile, 
for it is a natural comparison for bewildered stupidity to 
make, that a man, without knowing a material part of his 
own profession, should appear to be in an unknown 
country. How truly and how simply has Simplex described 
himself. So the history quoted by Conciliator was unheard 
of by Simplex. He may well indeed appeal to Providence to 
assist his faith, when one of its teachers never heard a word 
of the history of his own religion. As Conciliator was not 
educated to be a Jesuit, he has not been taught the art of 
evading truth and common sense by the sneering sophistry 
of a Monk, affecting the pedantic airs of a Logician. He 
pretends to no logic, but the logic of truth will be always 
found too strong for the artificial casuistry of a cloister. 
It gives me pain to be obliged to expose the blunders of a 
man of such learning as Simplex presumes to personate, 
but his petulance compels me to undertake the unpleasant 
task. Simplex says if Conciliator proves the truth of his 
assertion, he will show its impossibility. How a truth, 
when proved, can be shown to be impossible to be true, I 
leave for Simplex to explain, and when he does, he Will 
beat brother Peter in the tale of the tub all to nothing, who 
told brother Martin that he could prove a brown loaf was 
beef, mutton and veal. 

It seems that Conciliator was correct as to the appellation 
of the Pope being a new invention of the eleventh century, 
as he stated, but Simplex asserts he was always superior 
Pastor or head of the Catholic Church, than which nothing 
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¢an be more untrue or-repugnant to history. 1. For many 
centuries the Bishop of Rome had no more power over 
the Catholic Church than any other dignitary, and the 
Bishops of Antioch, Constantinople and other places were 
at least on a level with him. But I am glad to find that 
Conciliator was mistaken in supposing that the supremacy 
of the Pope over the Irish Catholic Church was an article 
of faith, as it turns out according to Simplex to be only an 
article of discipline. But if he be in error, it is one intd 
which he was led by the Clergy themselves. | However as 
a matter of mere discipline let it be treated, and the way 
is so far cleared for arriving at the object of Conciliator, 
namely “ to get rid of all foreign jurisdiction.” In fact 
this confession of Simplex confirms the whole doctrine of 
Conciliator.. Like his brother Foigard in the comedy, he 
admits the fact in his mode of denying it. But alas how 
unlike Foigard in facetiousness and humor. The case put 
by Simplex of a fortune being demanded back &c. does not 
in any shape apply to the alteration in a matter of religious 
discipline, but i¢ was natural enough for a Catholic Priest 
to follow the example of his master the Pope, in consider- 
ing a religious ceremony the same thing as property. 
Simplex flatly denies (to use his own words) Conciliator’s 
account of the conversion of Ireland to Christianity in the 
second century, upwards of two hundred years before Saint 
Patrick, and considering how violently he declaims against 
the ‘‘assertion,’’ it is rather inconsistent that heshould employ 
nothing but “ assertion’”’ almost in every line of his paper. 
Though Conciliator determined to postpone his proofs till he 
produced them all at once, he departs alittle from this inten- 
tion by permitting me to disclose a part of them, to show with 
what assurance and disregard to historic evidence Simplex 
hazards his “ assertions.”” The proofs that support Concilia- 
tor’s statement that Simplex so flatly denies, are Mansuetus, 
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an [rishman, the first Bishop of Ireland ; that distinguished 
and learned antiquarian of Ireland, Bishop Usher, and the 
venerable Bede. And on the authority of Bruodin, the 
hereditary historian of Ireland, Conciliator instructs me to 
affirm that the famous Saint Cathuldus went from Ireland 
in the second century to preach the doctrine of Christ, and 
that he became Bishop of Tarentum in Italy. Simplex 
ought to blush as well as his partizans, if any he has, for 
the calumny, ignorance and falsehood, that stain almost 
every syllable of his reply to Conciliator. I can venture to 
say that Conciliator has too much respeet for the Catholic 
public, as well as for himself, to assert any thing as a fact 
without the most unquestionable proof of its veracity. The 
Pope is not suffering severely from Buonaparte for his 
Christian and manly opposition to that unprincipled usurper, 
as Simplex avers. ‘The Pope, in violation of every principle 
of Christianity, and of gratitude for the many splendid dona- 
tions to the Roman See from the royal ancestors of the 
murdered Louis the sixteenth, bestowed every sanction that 
his religion and imposing station could confer on the usur- 
pation of the tyrant. 2. He is therefore to be considered 
as an accomplice after the horrid fact, and the severities he 
feels from Bonaparte are intirely imputable to his reluct- 
ance to part with ecclesiastical and temporal power. It is 
merely a dispute between the despot and his instrument 
about the spoil, in which Christianity has no further concern 
than to weep over the outrages she has sustained from both. 
Ihave now done with Dr. Simplex and a day will come 
when the Catholics will see that they have no more invete- 
rate enemies than the Doctor and those who espouse his 
principles, or a truer friend than Conciliator. 

PH1LO-CONCILIATO Rs 
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To the Protestants and Catholics of the County of Ciare. 
September 9th, 1813. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Since the 4th of August last, when Conciliator 
had first the honor of addressing the last mentioned Gentle- 
men, time enough has elapsed for an answer to be received, 
if any thing decently plausible could be advanced against 
his sentiments. He called for investigation, being convinced 
his facts, like gold, would shine brighter from the collision 
of inquiry. But a profound silence has been observed 
except by one recent publication under the signature of 
Simplex, which, though a friend under the name of Philo 
Conciliator favored it with some notice, merits no reply 
from Conciliator himself. The curtain has been raised, and 
the ideal phantoms of other days have vanished from the 
spectators, to make way for more substantial actors in the 
drama of life. Such is the effect of reflection and expe- 
rience on the talisman of fiction. ‘The stream of time that 
washes away the dissoluble parts of fabulous creation, 
passes by without injury the adamant of truth. The period 
is approaching fast when the fate of the Catholics will be 
decided in Parliament, at least for the present generation, if 
not for ever,and common policy and common sense demand 
that they should deeply contemplate on the nature and ten 
dency of their pretensions in all their bearings. In this ex- 
tensive view, will be necessarily comprehended the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, into whose bosom they seek for 
admission, and into whose vital recesses they call for en- 
trance. 

Those are matters of the most serious concern, and a 
mistake in the principles they should act upon, or the line 
of conduct they should pursue, will be fatal. I feel that I 
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Tam perfectly justified in the language I can express, from 
that which has been hitherto used by their public orators. 
However they may be men of considerable talents for de- 
clamation, they seem to have courted that species of elo- 
quence, with a lover’s partiality. Its beauties have attracted 
all their admiration, but to its blemishes they have been too 
blind. Declamation is the tairy child of fancy, how beau- 
tifully playful are all its attitudes, how captivating its move- 
ments, but in the thorny road of business how deceitful a 
guide! Those Gentlemen, the effusions of whose genius 
have illuminated the Catholic board, appear to have gone 
far beyond the limits of their subject. Like comets they 
have directed their eccentric course into the boundless re- 
gion of space, and seem either to have forgotten that con- 
temptible speck called earth, or to have regarded it as ut- 
terly beneath their notice.—1. But speculation, however 
elegant, or however elevated its flight, must, to be useful, 
vouchsafe to be wise, and, when human concerns are in 
question, must stoop from aerial excursions and humbly 
take a view of the disposition of Man. If the inhabitants 
of the British Empire were at liberty to choose a form of 
Government, the speeches of those Gentlemen might be 
suitable and to the purpose, but as that is not the case, they 
appear to be unmeaning and irrelevant. ‘They may be ani- 
mated fancy paintings, but the plain honest landscape of 
nature is what is wanting at present. Those Gentlemen 
should please to remember that the Empire has a fixed 
Constitution, that its essential principles are ascertained, 
and that there is a religion called Protestantism interwoven 
with that Constitution. They should also remember that 
the present family on the Throne were called to that splen- 
did station because they were Protestants, over the heads of 
fifty persons, all of great rank, in different parts of the 
Continent, who were prior to them in point of law, because 
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they were Catholics: and that the condition annexed to 
this royal gift was that this chosen family should not only 
be Protestants, but that if one of them married a Catholic, 
such person should forfeit the right to the Crown, and be 
considered as naturally dead. 

The whole spirit of this system of Government, its Co- 
ronation Oath, and all its institutions were formed on this 
principle. It was certainly a principle of proscription, but 
it flowed from the bloody conflict between the two reli- 
gions. It was the fruit that grew on the banks of the 
Boyne, and in the plains of Anghrim. However sweet it 
might be to the victorious Protestant, to the conquered 
Catholic it was a dose of gall. But this is the usual cha- 
racter of victory and defeat, and had the result of battle 
been the other way, it is very possible that the Protestants 
would have experienced worse treatment. Such of our 
ancestors who belonged to the beaten party, had nothing 
else to expect, when they risked their lives and fortunes on 
the doubtful chance of war. ‘They knew the consequences 
and were obliged to abide by them. But that hour of af- 
fliction is over, and has descended to the grave with the 
misguided parties who tasted the bitterness of its cup, and 
may it never be revived but as a salutary lesson to inspire 
their descendants with wisdom. 

Far be it from me to say, that the new Government did 
not make too severe a use of its success. I mean not to 
insinuate any such thing, for I am convinced that milder 
measures would have made a more affectionate impression 
on the Catholic heart. However such are the facts, and 
whether we lament or rejoice at them, they cannot be ob- 
literated or changed, for such is the immutability of truth. 

But a new scene begins to open, and brighter prospects 
promise to make some atonement for the past, and, if it be 
not our own fault, will be realised into as much happiness, 
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as the imperfect condition of this world will permit, and as 
the All-wise Being who knows best for what he has created 
us, can, consistently with the rules of his eternal Justice, 
bestow, 

After the lapse of more than a hundred years, the Irish 
Catholics, under all the privations and disadvantages that a 
suspicious Government could heap on them, have grown 
into opulence and numbers. They have at length found 
out, that freedom and wealth under a Brunswick, are bet- 
ter than arbitrary power and wooden shoes under a Stuart. 
At last they have discovered that the Constitution of 1688, 
which their ancestors bled in the field to oppose, is the best 
existing, and they desire to obtain a share in it on terms 
of perfect equality with their Protestant brethren. They de 
not seem to consider that this Constitution was in its frame 
and form calculated to exclude them—That the Protestant 
Hierarchy, the successful and hateful rival of their own, is 
of the essence of that constitution—That the pewer of 
making and repealing laws resides (with the consent of the 
first executive Magistrate) in two of the branches of thatCon, 
stitution ; and that the title of the present family on the 
Throne, and the allegiance of their Protestant subjeets, dee 
pendon that family preserving their Religion and Constitution 
inviolate. Without sufficieutly adverting to the material cir- 
cumstances, and to some others well worth their notice, the 
Irish Catholics call for admission into those two branches 
of the Legislature, and for.a repeal of the Laws by which 
they were affected. Under this general description, the 
Act of Settlement, by virtue of which most of the landed 
property in Ireland is held, appears to be included. That 
this is no strained inference seems clear from the proceed- 
ings of the last Catholic Parliament under James the Second, 
held in Dublin in 1689, by which three thousand Protes- 
tants were attainted, and their Estates declared a forfeiture. 
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$. Yet with all this before their eyes, the leaders of the 
Irish Catholics claim, “ as a matter of right,” that the Le- 
gislative powers and the vital departments of the State, 
should be thrown open to them, without the slightest 
change in their connextion with a foreign Potentate, though 
such an alteration has no sort of concern with the genuine 
tenets of their religion, for it is now confessed by their 
Clergy, that it is only a point of discipline. A Potentate, 
who though he has differences with Buonaparte, on his own 
personal account would act in perfect cordiality with him, 
on all the means that might appear conducive to the ag- 
grandisement of their common religion, in a Country whose 
Government confers its favors, dignities, and emoluments 
on a hostile Competitor.—4. I shall not dwell on this 
point, for as I write to conciliate, any further observations on 
it might be construed into an opposite intention. But a certain 
portion of facts it was absolutely necessary to state, that the 
reasonable, candid, and well-informed Catholic might see 
the difficulties that lie in his way, and the method by which 
they may be removed, without wounding the most delicate 
fibre of his conscience. I must be permitted to observe, 
that some Catholic Gentlemen seem to forget the favors 
conferred on them in the course of the last thirty years, by 
which their religion is completely tolerated, and their ae- 
quisitions in land and money as fully secured as those of the 
Protestants, yet they are pleased to style their claim for po- 
litical power, religious toleration. ‘The first only is on the 
carpet for discussion, the latter they have as fully, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as the most favored religion of the 
State. 

5. Religious and civil liberty are ideas totally distinct from 
legislative power, and it is not ingenuous to confound them. 
I mean not to argue with vulgar prejudices to which both 
parties are too liable, they will fade away of course, should 
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the principal political points between the two persuasions be 
amicably adjusted ; and base is the person who shall en- 
deavour to prevent it. His motives must be infamous, and 
so should be his end. I have stated all the untoward cir- 
cumstances before mentioned, that stand in the way of re- 
conciling Catholic claims to Protestant power, in strong 
terms, to show that I am fully aware of them, and to point 
out the measure that, in my humble opinion, would go a 
great, if not the whole, way to accomplish that important 
event. A measure that would tend in a great degree to 
remove all justifiable alarm from the Protestant mind, and 
to draw out the sting from Catholic sensibility, that has 
received too much venom from Continental intercourse, 
“My first Conciliator has explained this matter so fully, 
that [ have no occasion to say any thing further on it here, 
than merely to re-assert that the Irish Catholics should qua- 
lify so far to be eligible into Parliament as to withdraw 
their connexion from the Roman Pontiff, as it has been 
clearly shown that they can do so, without any detriment 
to the purity of their religious faith, And I must beg 
leave to add, that it 1s too much to expect the British le- 
gislature should be liable to be disturbed by the introduc- 
tion of principles to its bosom by its own members, that 
may be the result of a machination between an Italian 
Priest and the €yrant of France. I should not think it safe for 
even a Protestant to be a Legislator, if he owed any obe- 
dience to a foreign jurisdiction, or was under the control 
of a Clergyman who did owe or acknowledge such obe- 
dience. —And this apprehension applies, for many obvious 
reasons, to a Catholic with infinitely more force. This is 
not bigotry, for no man can be a bigot against himself. 1 
do not venture to aver that throwing the army, the 
navy, the revenue, and the law, with the elective fran- 
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chise and landed property, into the scale of Catholicity, 
which has been done, is strictly within the meaning of the 
revolution system of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight. 
However, such is the beautiful elasticity of our Constitution, 
that it will expand to embrace all its sons, provided they 
have not power to pierce the heart of their venerable Pa- 
rent with a foreign sword. The Catholic ought to consi- 
der that James the second was dethroned for attempting to 
do in his day, a great deal less than has been done for 
them in this. The Protestants then conceived he intended 
to force vhe chalice to their lips, and this thought soon 
turned into a crucible that melted away his Crown. I do 
not deny that if what I have proposed be done, but ulterior 
arrangements may be necessary, for who can stop the 
march of time, or arrest the progress of events, and make 
them stationary? Even should an apple of discord drop 
from this measure on the floor of Parliament, for nothing 
human can insure perfection, let it be of our own growth, 
but let us not transplant the poisonous weeds of Italy to the 
foot of the Speaker’s chair. 

When the foundation of mutual conciliation is once 
happily laid, time and the growing confidence of both par- 
ties will finish the edifice, and the British Empire, with the 
united love of all her children, can bid defiance to the 
world. 

Having thus presumed to say so much on this moment- 
ous subject, it appears not improper to give a few lines to 
the various conditions and restrictions that have been sug- 
gested by characters, eminent in the Councils of the State 
as fit checks on the grant of Catholic Emancipation. I 
mean the Veto as at first brought forward, and the oaths, 
commission of inquiry, &c. as introduced into the Ca- 
tholic Bill in the last Session of Parliament. I object to 
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them as a Protestant enjoying the benefits of a limited 
government, and I object to them on behalf of the Ca- 
tholics, who, I hope, will, at no distant day, enjoy those 
benefits as amply as I do. ‘They all tend to increase the 
power of the throne, which the journals of the House of 
Commons declare wants no further augmentation.— 6. The 
state vessel, to use a sea-term, pitches too much abaft. 
The imperial crown, that decorates her head, is sufficiently 
heavy, but add to its weight and she founders. 

I now beg leave to address a few words to the repre- 
sentatives of our county and borough. I call on you, by 
every thing that is valuable on this side of the grave, to 
come forward in your places like men in the next session, 
and to do your duty. Make yourselves masters of the im- 
portant topic, that I venture, as an insignificant individual 
compared with you, to write on. The electioneering farce 
has been played too long. Let there be an end of voting 
for the Catholic question to cajole Catholic interest at 
an election, that comes clogged either with clauses mis- 
chievous to the constitution, or incompatible with the 
original tenets of the Catholic faith—As to such gentle- 
men, who have a command in our army, should Buona- 
parte monopolize the physical strength of the continent, 
I request they may estimate of what avail, brave as they and 
their Soldiers are, their military tactics can be with a dis- 
united and enraged population. As to those who may be 
occupied in agricultural pursuits, however laudable, I think 
they ought to consider, under the perilous circumstances 
just stated, how long they may have an estate to cultivate. 
And as to those who may be employed in attending the 
national finances, it may be worth their while to calculate 
how the disastrous chapter of accidents may release them 
from that trouble, by leaving them no public treasure to 
administer. 
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7. Ido not speak to you in the sentimental nonsense that 
glitters in the page of a novel, to dazzle the eye of a board- 
ing-school girl. But I speak to you as men of sense, as 
men of great respectability in society, and, above all, as 
members of that legislature, that will be soon applied to 
for a decision on this stupendous question. A question, 
that, as it may be settled, will be pregnant with every 
social good, or, like Pandora’s box, with every evil. I 
speak to you on your own interest, and that of your poste 
erity, that at this moment are at issue. If you have a 
better proposition for allaying the heats of this unhappy, 
convulsed country, give it to that country in Parliament ; 
for, trust me, she will want all your assistance. If you have 
no better expedient, than what I have submitted, close with 
mine, and support it. I shall conclude with a few words, 
that claim the joint attention of both Protestants and Catho- 
lics ; and then, after furnishing a list of proofs, I shall take 
leave of the subject, I hope, for ever. Should God, in his 
wrath to punish us for our sins, permit an angry contest to 
grow out of the present posture of affairs, and to let suppo- 
sition, in the magic glass of futurity, behold the Protestants 
again victorious, melancholy will be their victory, and 
mournful their triumph. It will recal to the classic eye 
of recollection, the Roman general shedding tears on the 
ruins of Carthage. 

CoNncCILIATOR. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 


Appendix to 1st Conciliator, August 3d, 1813. 


Containing references to the proofs in support of the 
material facts stated by the first Conciliator. From the 
beginning to No. 1. vide the Dublin Evening Post of the 
29th May, 1813. 

From No. 1. to No. 2. vide the 29th May, 1813. 

From No. 2. to No. 3. vide the debates in Parliament, 
on the 24th of May, 1813. and Buonaparte’s speeches to his 
Senate and people of France. 

From No. 3. to No. 4. vide the most authentic Histories 
of England since the Reformation. 

From No. 4. to Nos. 5. 6. 7. 8. and 9. vide Preliminary 
Discourse of Sylvester O’Halloran, and the Works of 
Father Le Cointe, St. Jerome, St. Cyprian, St. Gregory; 
St. Austin, Sidonius, and Apollinaris. 

From Nos. 9. to No. 10. vide Bower’s History of the 
Popes, with his authorities; Preliminary Discourse to 
O’Halloran’s History of Ireland; and the Lives of Abe- 
lard and Heloise, written by the Reverend Joseph Bering- 
ton, a Catholic Clergyman. 

From No. 10. to Nos. 11. 12. and 13. vide O’Halloran’s 
History of Ireland. 

From No. 13. to No. 14. vide the last seven authorities 
mentioned under the Numbers 5. 6. 7. 8. and 9. 
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From No. 14. to No. 15. vide the History of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 

From No. 15. to No. 16. vide Mosheim’s Church His- 
tory and Bower’s Lives of the Popes, with their respective 
Authorities. 





II. 


Appendix to the first Philo-Conciliator, August 9th, 1813. 


Containing references to the proofs in support of the 
material facts stated by the first Philo-Conciliator. From 
the beginning to No. 1. vide the proceedings at the Catho- 
lic Meeting, held at Ennis, in the county of Clare, on the 
6th of August, 1813. 

From No. 1. to No. 2. vide an impartial account of the 
methods pursued for the management of the Catholic 
Meeting already mentioned, and the means that influenced 
the decision of that meeting against the principles of Con- 
ciliator. 





{Tl. 


Appendix to the second Phailo-Conciliator, August 23rd, 
1813. 


Containing references to the proofs in support of the 
material facts stated by the second Philo-Conciliator. 
From the beginning to No. 1. vide Chambers’ Dictionary, 
with its authorities, 

From No. 1. to No. 2. vide the before-mentioned autho- 
rities. 
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IV. 


Appendiz to the Reply of Simplex to Conciliator, 
September 4th, 1813. 


Containing references to the proofs that refute the erro- 
neous assertions of Simplex, who is understood to be a 
Roman Catholic Clergyman. From the beginning to 
No. 1. vide Preliminary Discourse of O’Halloran’s History 
of Ireland, the Life of Mansuetus, the Works of Bishop 
Usher, of the venerable Bede, and of Bruoden, the here- 
ditary historian of Ireland, with an authentic account of the 
difference between the Irish Catholic Church and the See of 
Rome, as to the time of celebrating Easter. 

From No. 1. to No. 2. vide the foregoing authorities an- 
nexed to No. 1. 

From No, 2. to No. 3. vide Mosheim and Bower’s 
Works, as before mentioned, and also those of Father Le 
Cointe. 





V. 


Appendix to the third Philo-Conciliator, September 7th, 
1813. 


Containing references to the proofs in support of the 
fatts contained in the third Philo-Conciliator. From the 
beginning to No. 1. vide the Church History of Mosheim, 
and Bower’s Lives of the Popes. 

From No. 1. to No. 2. vide the History of the Pope’s 
transactions with. Buonaparte at Paris. 


























VI. 


Appendix to the second Conciliator, September 9th, 1815. 


Containing references to the proofs in support of the 
facts stated by the second Conciliator. From the begin- 
ning to No. 1. vide the speeches of the Catholic Orators at 
their public Meetings. 

From No. 1. to No. 2. vide the reign of James the 
Second, and the Acts of Parliament that limit the Succes- 
sion to the British throne. 

From No. 2. to No. 3. vide the History of the Transac- 
tions of James the Second, and his Catholic Friends in Ire- 
land, in the year 1689. 

From No. 3. to No. 4. vide the most authentic account 
of the policy that has uniformly directed the conduct of 
the Bishop of Rome. 

From No. 4. to No. 5. vide an account of the Conces- 
sions made by the Legislature to the Irish Catholics since 
the year 1779. 

From No. 5. to No. 6. vide the History of the private 
Connexion between Charles the Second and James the 
Second with Lewis the Fourteenth, and the resolution of 
the British House of Commons in April, 1780, respecting 
the too great Influence of the Crown. 

From No. 6. to No. 7. vide the formidable Situation of 
Buonaparte when Conciliator was published. 


: 


THE END. 





Vou. Il. Pam 
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Tux sufferings of M. Latude, during thirty-five years of 
imprisonment in various places, and the address and cou- 
rage, with which he three times escaped from the hands of 
his Persecutors, will render a short account of him very 
interesting; the following is extracted from a History, 
written by himself, and published in 1798, now very scarce, 
in Paris. 


M. Latude was born in 1725, at the chateau of his 
father, the Marquis de Latude, in Languedoc. A taste for 
mathematical pursuits distinguished him very early, and his 
parents encouraged it by sending him to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and placing him under the care of M. Dumai, Engineer 
in Chief. The peace of 1748 stopped his expected pro- 
motion, and he was sent to Paris, at the age of twenty- 
three, to follow his mathematical studies, and finish his 
education. 

Full of ambition and high spirits, he sighed for dis- 
tinction, but he had no interest to push him forward; at 
length he endeavoured to gain himself a protector by the 
following wild scheme. 
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Madame de Pompadour was the reigning favorite, and 
so absolutely governed Louis the Fifteenth and his Court, 
that she could make, or unmake, the fortune of any tan 
by a word—but she was proud, cruel, and consequerifly 
detested. Latude thought he might avail himself of this 
public indignation, of which she was well informed, pre- 
tend a plot against her life, and secure her favor by making 
the discovery ; he therefore sent by the post a stnall box of 
common powder, perfectly harmless, then waited on the 
Lady, and informed her that such a thing was coming to 
her, and made up a very alarming story of a conspiracy te 
poison her, The Marquise expressed the most lively gra- 
titude, and offered him a purse of gold, which he declined, 
at the same time dropping a hint that he was unprovided 
for ; and intimating, in the most delicate manner he could, 
that her patronage was the object of his ambition. It was, 
probably, some suspicion occasioned by his conduct, which 
induced her to desire him to write down his address. He 
did it, and the writing betrayed him. The next day, his 
dreams of approaching greatness were destroyed, by the 
arrival of a. guard to convey him to the Bastille. He was 
there stripped of all he had, dressed in coarse clothing, 
which had served several of his wretched predecessors, 
and shut up in a room, to meditate on his change of for- 
tune. 

The next morning, the Lieutenant of the Police .came 
to examine him. Latude candidly confessed the folly he 
had committed, and so gained upon the good opinion! of 
the Lieutenant, that he promised he would exert his inflM 
ence with Madame Pompadour to procure his pardon\ 
The application was unsuccessful; and all the advantages 
he derived from the zeal of his new friend, was the use of 
some books, and the privilege of taking occasional exercise 
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in the air. A still farther comfort was the society of an- 
other prisoner, a Jew, who was put into the same room. 

These comforts, probably, reached the ear, and gave 
offence to the inexorable soul of Madame Pompadcur. In 
four months time, Latude was removed to the prison of 
Vincennes. The discipline of this place was very strict, a 
guard was constantly in the room, to watch every move- 
ment, and report every word spoken by the Prisoner. 
The uneasiness of his mind occasioned an illness, from 
which he suffered considerably, and found his best remedy 
in ruminating on the means of making his escape. He 
effected it about fourteen months after his first apprehen- 
sion in this manner. He had liberty to walk in the garden 
two hours every day, accompanied by two turnkeys. Some- 
times the oldest waited for him at the foot of the stairs, 
while the other came alone to open the room door. At 
such times he would always hasten down stairs to rejoin 
the other; and the younger turnkey, accustomed to find 
him always safe below, never hastened his pace to follow 
him. One day, the moment the door was opened, he 
darted down the staircase, fastened a door at the foot, and 
proceeded to an outward door, guarded by a centinel ; he 
knocked, the centinel opened it, he inquired if the Con- 
fessor was arrived, for that he was wanted instantly ; and 
walked on, as if to fetch him; he deceived a second, a 
third, and a fourth centinel, in the same manner, and found 
himself once more free. 

He hastened to Paris; but the dread of being retaken, 
destroyed all the enjoyment of liberty, and he thought, 
by throwing himself on Madame Pompadour’s mercy and 
generosity, he might obtain her forgiveness. He drew up 
a memorial to the King, and pointed out at the close of it 
the place of his retreat, He was immediately arrested, and 
sent again to the Bastille. 
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His confinement was now more severe ; he was put into 
a dungeon, where the light could scarcely find admittance. 
His kind friend, the Lieutenant of the Police, did what he 
could to relieve his sufferings, by ordering him good diet, 
and the use of books, paper, and ink. On the margin of 
one of these books, Latude had the imprudence to write 
some satirical lines on his powerful enemy. They were 
carried to her, and her enmity became inveterate. In an- 
swer to an application made in his favor, she showed these 
verses: ‘* See what a wretch you plead for ; never mention 
him to me more!”” He remained eighteen months in this 
dungeon, when his friend, the Lieutenant, procured his 
removal into a chamber, and offered him the accommoda- 
tion of a servant.— A man was induced, by the offer of high 
wages, to leave his wife and children, and enter the Bas- 
tille: but having done this, the regulations forbid his ever 
going out, or holding any correspondence without the 
walls, unless his master obtained his liberty. The poor 
fellow, who had thus engaged himself to Latude, could not 
long support his situation; he pined so much after his li- 
berty, that it brought on a fit of illness, and he died in the 
Bastille. This was a severe affliction, but it was alleviated 
by the kindness of the same friend, to whom he had already 
been so much indebted, and another companion supplied 
the place of the one he had lost. D’Alégre had already 
been a prisoner three years; and his sufferings proceeded 
from his having written a letter of advice and caution to 
Madame Pompadour. He had, equally with Latude, expe- 
rienced the kindness of the compassionate Lieutenant, who 
continued to exert himself to the utmost to procure their 
release. He one day put an end to their hopes, by saying 
that Madame Pompadour had sworn that her hatred should 
be eternal, and had ordered him never again to mention 
their names. D’Alégre gave himself up to despair ; Latude 
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formed the extraordinary design of escaping ; a design 
which; probably, no prisoner had ever entertained, and 
which certainly no one had ever carried into effect. To 
find a way through the doors, and to pass the numerous 
centinels, was an absolute impossibility. To most minds 
it would have appeared equally so to mount a chimney, 
which was full-of grates and bars of iron, to descend from 
a tower, near two’hundred feet high, and to pass a fosse, 
guarded by a high wall, yet this was performed by Latude 
and his companion, in the following manner. 

Latude first discovered, in an ingenious manner, that 
there was a space of four or five feet between the floor of 
his apartment and the cieling of that below him, and he 
made use of that to conceal his tools and materials, which 
must otherwise have betrayed them to their watchful 
guardians. 

Their table was held together by two bolts of iron: these 
bolts they sharpened upon the pavement ; of the steel from 
a titider-box they: made a small knife, and cut two handles 
for them, These instruments were intended to work out 
the bars of iron in the chimney. 

Their first operation was to find a good access to their 
depét, which was accomplished in the course of one night, 
and answered fully to their wishes; but they could only 
work in the night, after all the visits of the day were over. 
They then unravelled two shirts, formed the threads into 
twine, and twisted those again into a cord sufficiently strong 
to bear the weight of a man, With this they made a rope 
ladder, twenty feet in length, to support themselves in the 
chimney, while they unfastened the bars and spikes with 
which it was secured. The labor of doing this was very 
severe, on account of the hardness of the cement, and the 
painfulness of the posture in which they were obliged to 
work, but they finished it in six months, They then em- 
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ployed themselves in making from the wood which was 
allowed them as fuel, a ladder to mount from the fosse 
upon the parapet, a height of twenty-five feet; the logs 
were from eighteen to twenty inches in length, and to 
shape them he used a saw, made from an old iron candle- 
stick. Each piece was made to fit into the next, and fas- 
tened by two strong pegs, upon which they were to climb. 
They finished twenty of these pieces, taking the greatest 
care to stow them away as fast as they were done. 

The great work still remained, the rope ladder by which 
they might descend from the tower; they unravelled all 
their linen, shirts, cravats, night-caps, napkins, stockings, 
handkerchiefs, every thing that could supply them with 
thread, or silk. No ropemaker could have made a better 
cord than what they produced from these materials; and 
the length of it altogether amounted to near fourteen hun- 
dred feet. They made the rounds of the ladder of wood, 
and covered them with some flannel, lest the noise of their 
striking against the wall should be heard. Some of the 
superfluous cord was to serve as an additional security in 
case the ladder should break, or their heads should turn 
giddy at the height. 

All these preparations occupied them eighteen months ; 
but it was necessary to ensure some means of escaping from 
the Governor’s garden, which was surrounded by a high 
wall, and they determined to do this by working through it 
with two bars of iron from the chimney, which they co- 
vered with flannel to prevent noise. 

At length all was ready, and on the night of the 25th of 
February, 1756, they got safe from this tremendous prison. 
Latude first climbed the chimney, the labor of which made 
his hands and knees perfectly raw, and gave him great 
pain. He then drew up the various articles necessary for 
their escape by a cord, and assisted the ascent of his compa- 
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nion. They were then on the platform of the Bastille, and 
fixed on the tower du Trésor, as most favorable for their 
purpose; they then fastened one end of the ladder toa 
cannon, and taking the precaution before-mentioned of 
fixing the spare cord round his body, Latude descended ; 
but it was very difficult, the battlements overhung the wall 
so much, that he swung in the air, and fell back so that he 
could scarcely keep his hold. When he was safe in the 
fosse, D’Alégre lowered what was necessary, and then fol- 
lowed, but with this advantage, that Latude held the end of 
the ladder to prevent its swinging. 

The rope ladder, and the things they were compelled to 
leave, were preserved in the archives of the Bastille, and 
were presented to Latude in the year 1789, the day after 
that fortress was taken by the people. 

The night was dark, but it did not rain, and they heard a 
centinel walking a few paces from them. They were there- 
fore compelled to give up their plan of mounting the para- 
pet, and crossing the Governor’s garden. They went to the 
right, to the wall which separated the fosse of the Bastille 
from that of the gate St. Antoine, and began to work with 
iron bars. It is the duty of the Ronde-Major to visit 
the centinels every half-hour, to see that they are awake, 
they were consequently often disturbed in their work and 
slunk down in the water till he had passed. They were once 
much terrified by seeing a centinel stop upon the parapet 
just over them, but he had not seen them, and the only 
inconvenience it occasioned Latuvde was the being obliged 
immediately to wash his head and face. At length, after 
nine hours’ excessive labor and continued terror, they 
worked a hole through the wall, which was four feet and a 
half thick, and found themselves in the Fosse St. Antoine ; 
and as they proceeded towards the high-road had the 
misfortune to fall into the Aqueduct which had ten 
feet water. They here narrowly escaped being drowned, 
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for their labor had so fatigued them they could scarcely 
move. Yet at length, as the clocks of the city struck five, 
they were safe and at liberty. ‘They entered the city, got 
into a hackney coach, and went to the house of M. Sil- 
houette, an old friend of Latude’s. He was unfortunately 
at Versailles, but they found concealment, and every mark 
of kindness, from a relation named Dejean. 

‘The mortification of such an escape roused every exer- 
tion of the Police in order to discover them. They remain- 
ed concealed under the care of their kind friends above 
a month, and then travelling separate, for fear of disco- 
very, quitted Paris in disguise. 

Latude arrived at Bruxelles, the place he had appointed 
to meet D’ Alegre, without being detected. On inquiring 
for his friend, they gave him such answers, as convinced 
him they had been discovered ; he ordered his supper, said 
he had some business in the town, which would not keep 
him long, and made the best of his way into the country. 
He came to a house, whence a passage-boat was going to 
Anvers, and took his place in it. In this boat he heard 
the history of his poor friend D’Alégre, who had been 
taken up at Bruxelles. Terrified at this, he made some 
pretence for quitting the boat, and walked till he reached 
Bergen-op-Zoom. From hence he proceeded to Amster- 
dam, but his money was all gone, and he was in a starving 
condition, when the kindness of a stranger relieved him. 
At Amsterdam he was well received by some relations of 
his family, and thought himself ina place of safety. 

In this he was mistaken ; the French ambassador applied 
for leave to arrest him, and, by a proper application of 
217000 livres, obtained that permission—and poor Latude 
was arrested, loaded with irons, treated with every possible 
insult and cruelty, and carried back to Paris. 

The gaolers of the Bastille received him with malignant 
joy. ‘They had been punished for his escape, and to pree 
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vent all possibility of his doing so again, they ironed his 
hands and feet, and put him into a dungeon. Even in this 
horrible situation his active mind found. out some amuse- 
ment ; he tamed some of the rats which infested his apart- 
ment, and drew consclation from what was at first a tor- 
ment. He attempted also to train some spiders in the same 
manner, but without success. 

All this served to support him through the heavy Siete 
of confinement, but could not at all contribute to the res- 
toration of his liberty. He therefore thought he might 
interest the King in his favor, if he could lay before him a 
plan he had formed of increasing the strength of the army, 
by arming the serjeants and non-commissioned officers 
with musquets and sabres instead of halberts, which in the 
time of battle were almost a useless weapon. But how 
to communicate his project was the difficulty, as he was 
denied the use of pens and paper; he therefore formed 
small tabiets of the crumb of his bread by squeezing and 
moistening it in his hands, took the bone of a fish for his 
pen, and drew blood from his arm for ink. When*he had 
prepared his memorial, he procured an interview with the 
Confessor of the Bastille, who promised to have it tran- 
scribed on paper, and presented to the minister. By the 
application of the Confessor, he obtained the free use of 
writing materials, and composed a memorial, which was 
presented to the King in 1758. The King must have read 
it, for he availed himseif of Latude’s observations, but he 
would not give liberty to the poor prisoner who com- 
municated them. 

He waited three months, in hopesthat this Memorial would, 
at least, procure him his liberty, but in vain; he there- 
fore drew up and sent to the King another plan, which had 
occurred to him, of forming an establishment for the wi- 
dows and orphans of soldiers, and of defraying the expense 
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attending the institution by a tax on the postage of letters. 
‘The tax was immediately laid, but the rest of the plan for- 
gotten. 

Notwithstanding all this, Latude still languished in his 
dungeon. Denied the enjoyment of exercise and air, and 
deprived of the hopes which had hitherto supported him, 
he was seized by an illness, and his sufferings are detailed 
in the report made by the surgeon upon his case. He 
states, that the unwholesome air of the dungeon, in which 
he had been confined so many years, the weight of the 
irons on his hands and feet, the severity of the cold when 
he had no fire, the damp from the walls, and the want of 
clothing, had, altogether, rendered the prisoner’s existence 
so miserable, that he wished to destroy himself. He re- 
fused for some time to eat and drink, but the turnkeys 
forced both down his throat; he was therefore driven to 
the cutting his veins with a piece of broken glass, and in 
the course of a night nearly bled to death. Though every 
exertion has been made to restore his health, he is still in a 
miserable state; from which, the surgeon proceeds to 
state, nothing but air and exercise can relieve him. 

Even this representation produced no effect upon his per- 
secutors, and Latude remained in his dungeon, till the 
Seine overflowed its banks, and filled the lower apartments 
of the prison with water. 

In the room to which he was removed he enjoyed more 
aur, but in no other respect was his situation amended, ex- 
cept, indeed, that a pigeon flew into his room, (for whom 
he ingeniously caught a companion) and in their society 
found some relief from the burden of his own thoughts. 
The inhuman gaoler demanded part of his allowance of 
provisions for permission to keep them, and raised his de- 
mands so that Latude, in a fit of despair, killed them him- 
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self. Another trait of savage cruelty was an endeavour to 
take from hima flageolet, which he had contrived to make, 
and which helped to lighten many a weary hour. His 
agony at this was so great, that they thought fit to restore 
it to him. 

A new Governor was appointed to the Bastille, in 1764, 
and greater attention was shown to the prisoners, of which 
Latude immediately felt the comforts. He took advantage 
of them to suggest two other plans; one for the improve- 
ment of the public finances, the other for the establishment 
of public granaries. But all his exertions, and all his 
pressing selicitations to be brought to trial, or to be restored 
to liberty, were fruitless. He was, however, indulged with 
a permission to walk occasionally in the open air. The 
death of his father, with which one of the centinels ac- 
quainted him, seemed to annihilate every remaining hope 
of obtaining his liberty. In the same year he also learned 
the death of his great enemy, the Marchioness of Pompa- 
dour ; but he found also that other enemies as powerful and 
as inveterate remained, and who had determined that he 
should continue a prisoner for the remainder of his life. 
After various remonstrances and petitions, which were at- 
tended with no effect, he wrote a very indignant and sar. 
castic letter to M. Sartines, then Lieutenant of the Police, for 
which he was cast into h dungeon, and fed upon bread and 
water. After passing some months in this state, he was re- 
moved from the Bastille, and carried to the Chateau of 
Vincennes. His persecutors had prepared a dungeon for 
him here, but the humanity of the Governor led him to 
exchange it for a comfortable apartment, and to give him 
liberty to walk in the garden two hours every day. This last 
privilege seemed to give him some little prospect of obtain- 
ing his freedom; but the watchfulness of his guardians 
precluded, during several months, all possibility of making 
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an attempt. On the 23d of November, 1765, he succeeded 
in the following daring manner. Ashe was walking in the 
garden attended, as usual, by three men, a very thick fog 
suddenly obscured the air: he broke suddenly from them, 
and had passed three centinels before the alarm was given, 
so that they could stop him, but they joined in pursuing and 
calling after him; the last centinel, who was stationed at 
the narrow entrance gate, being thus put upon his guard, 
stood in the middle of the passage, presenting his bayonet. 
It was a desperate moment; Latude slackened his pace, as 
if going to surrender himself, then suddenly leaped upon 
the fellow, knocked him down, and ran off. When he was 
at some distance, he hid himself in the Park till the even- 
ing, and then entered Paris. 

He carefully concealed himself from the eyes of the po- 
lice, but it confined him so much to do so, that he soon 
found that escaping from the prison was not the recovery 
of his liberty; he therefore wrote to M. Sartines, whose 
animosity he could not soften, and to the Duke de Choiseul, 
whose protection he could not gain. Poor Latude, 
therefore, as he was going to Versailles, in hopes that he 
might lay his case before the King, or some man in power, 
again fell into the hands of the police-officers, who carried 
him to the prison of the Conciergerie, and shortly after to 
his old dungeon at Vincennes. 

The rest of Latude’s history, during the remainder of 
his thirty-five years’ imprisonment, for all that time passed 
from the day of his first commitment to the Bastille to that 
of his final deliverance, is only a painful detail of the hor- 
rors of a badly regulated prison, and of the sufferings of a 
man who was compelled, in a bad state of health, to inhabit 
a damp dungeon, into which not even a sun-beam could 
penetrate, to lie upon rotten straw, to have a short allow- 
ance of provisions, and even those of the worst possible 
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quality, and to undergo the torment of vermin eating into 
his flesh. As if all this was not sufficient, he was afterwards 
removed to the Bicétre, the lowest prison in Paris, where 
he had to undergo all the horrors I have just mentioned, with 
these in addition, that his cell was just over the common 
sewer, whence the most noisome smells arose, and that he 
was within hearing of the conversation of some of the vilest 
wretches in the city. 

Latude, always active, made many attempts to gain the 
support of some powerful person. He found means, through 
the connivance of a turnkey, to procure pen, ink, and 
paper, and to write a letter to a person, on whose assist- 
ance he thought he could depend; but the turnkey, who 
promised to deliver this letter, dropped it in the street. 
This event, which at first he considered as a heavy affliction, 
led eventually to his release. The packet, much injured 
by the dirt of the street, was picked up by a young woman 
named Le Gros. She read, with horror, the account it 
gave of Latude’s sufferings, and determined to devote her- 
self entirely to the obtaining his deliverance. She took a 
copy of the letter, and then sent it according to its original 
address. 

Madame Ie Gros was the wife of a language-master, 
established in Paris. Her husband approved for some time 
her humane project, but afterwards endeavoured to dissuade 
her from it, through despair of success ; but nothing could 
check the zeal, or slacken the exertions, of this extraordi- 
nary woman, when she had once ascertained the truth of 
Latude’s narration. It would be impossible to detail, in a 
sketch like this, her various exertions m the course of three 
years ; her personal applications to many persons in power, 
or possessed of interest, to whom she was totally unknown, 
but whom she interested in her cause, by her earnestness 
and eloquence; or the dangers which she often ran of be- 
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ing involved in Latude’s fate, and shut up for life. She 
often pursued her charitable applications in the most incle- 
ment weather, and could not be diverted from it in the last 
months of pregnancy. She supplied him with what money 
she could spare, and sent him ointments, from which his 
body, eaten into holes, and covered with sores, derived the 
greatest relief. 

At length, after three years’ anxiety and labor, she ob- 
tained an order for his discharge; but the relentless ene- 
mies of Latude accompanied it with another order, which 
made him an exile for life. Madame Le Gros returned 
again to the charge; and before she would avail herself of 
the first order, procured a reversal of the second. M. La- 
tude obtained his liberty; and, shortly after, a pension of 
four hundred livres a year from Government. 

When I saw Latude, in December 1801, he was seventy- 
six years old, strong and active for his age; he had before 
him ona table all his tools and musical instruments, and 
in the middle of them the hand of the bronze statue of 
Louis XV., which stood in the Place de la Concorde, and 
he explained them, and told the story of his wonderful 
escape from the Bastille, in a spirited and interesting man- 
ner. The power of oppressing an innocent man ought not 
to exist in any civilised State; and the example of Latude 
is sufficient to prove that it did exist in the old Government 
of France. 





Vor. Il. Pam. 


A 


SKETCH OF THE BASTILLE. 


This well-known State Prison, which stood for four 
centuries the terror of France, and the wonder of Europe, 
was destroyed in four hours by a Parisian mob. Its true 
history is not much known: the following short account 
of its dates, government, prisoners, and destruction, is taken 
from a work esteemed authentic, and entitled “ la Bastille 
devoilée.”’ 

The building was first begun in 1370, under the auspices 
of Charles V. Two towers were then erected, one on 
each side the high road, over which an arch was thrown to 
connect them; and they were only designed to be an orna- 
ment and defence of the city. Charles VI. built four ad- 
ditional towers, one of which had the misapplied name of 
the Tower of Liberty; joined them by a wall six feet thick, 
and surrounded the whole by a wide and deep ditch. The 
road was therefore carried in another direction, round the 
eastern side. 

An armoury, containing 40,000 muskets, was once esta- 
blished here, but it had for several years been removed to 
the Hotel des Invalides. 

The establishment of the Bastille consisted of 

A Governor, who had a good house within the walls, 

A Lieutenant. 

A Major. 

Two Adjutants. 

100 Invalids, but whose number seldom exceeded 60. 

An Engineer. 
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An Entrepeur des Batimens. 

A Commissary. 

A Physician. 

A Surgeon. 

Three Chaplains. 

Two Confessors, 

And two Officers, to keep the Archives. 

The strictest discipline was enforced, and the slightest 
deviation from it severely punished. All the forms used in 
a besieged town were constantly observed ; and not even an 
officer could absent himself for a night without the express 
license of the King, or his minister. 

The great object of this prison was the detention of stata 
delinquents. It became afterwards in the hands of tyran- 
nical kings and ministers an instrument for the gratification 
of private malice and intrigue, and was often, under the 
direction of bigots, made an engine of persecution. A 
register of the prisoners, containing the dates and causes of 
their commitment, is printed in the work from which I am 
extracting. It shows that the number of these unfortunate 
victims had been greatly exaggerated, but it shows also that 
they were often confined on the most frivolous pretences. 
When the mob entered the Bastille, in 1789, only seven 
prisoners were found within its walls, and I extract from 
the register the numbers of those confined at different 
periods, taking the highest and the lowest. 

In 1663 were 54 prisoners 
1664... 13 
1686 .. . 147 mostly on the score of 
religion 
1695... 7 
1733... 63 
1759... 37 
1761... 
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On looking over the register, some appear to have been 
confined on charges of the most atrocious treason, some 
on the slightest suspicion, In many instances heresy is 
assigned, or disobedience to a papal mandate, Several 
owed their confinement to the publication of libels, or 
indecent books, and lampoons; satirical verses and epi- 
grams often brought their unfortunate authors to a similar 
punishment. Two or three instances occur where sons 
procured the detention of their fathers, and wives of their 
husbands, because they were dissipating their property ; 
and one singular entry I translate literally. 

“ 1733.—Malbay, who assisted the Duke de Nivernois 
** to ruin himself. He was committed to the Bastille at the 
** request of the Duke de Nevers. ‘This prisoner had a 
** very beautiful wife.” 

At the beginning of the Revolution, this fortress was 
under the command of M. de Launay. Some days before 
the populace attacked it, he had prepared himself for its 
defence in the best manner he was able, by placing the 
fifteen cannons in the most advantageous situations, and by 
delivering out such ayms and ammunition as his men could 
use with effect. The garrison consisted of thirty-two 
Swiss guards, and eighty-two invalids. On the morning 
of the 13th of July the Governor drew his men into the 
interior of the castle, and sent twelve to the tops of the 
towers as centinels. In the middle of the night a few 


musket balls were fired at these centinels, which caused a 
short alarm. 


At ten the next morning, three persons, stating them- 
selves to be the deputies of the city, presented themselves 
at the gate, and demanded an interview with the Governor, 
De Launay, however, did not think it right to admit the 
great crowd which followed them; he therefore admitted 
the deputies, and sent four of his officers as hostages for 
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theit safety. The object of these deputies, if they could 
not succeed with the Governor, was to seduce the minds 
of the military, from whom they obtained an assurance 
that they would not fire on the people unless they were 
absolutely attacked. The deputies promised that all should 
be quiet, and retired; but, half an hour after, the mob 
assembled in large parties, armed with muskets, sabres, 
axes, or any thing they could procure, crying out, * down 
with the Bastille,” and calling on the soldiers to quit the 
towers. The replies and entreaties of the garrison were 
of no avail, the populace pressed forward, and two men 
had the audacity to climb up in face of the garrison, and 
break with their hatchets the chains which supported the 
great bridge. Emboldened by this success, the crowd 
rushed in, and ran to the second bridge, firing their mus- 
kets at the same time upon the men stationed in the towers. 
Thus provoked, the garrison discharged a few guns, and 
the mob fled in the utmost disorder. An hour after this 
attack, a drum, accompanied with horrible outcries, was 
heard, and in a few minutes a flag appeared, surrounded 
by an immense assembly of armed citizens. The flag and 
some of the crowd remained without, but the greater part 
entered the Governor’s court, calling on the soldiers nat 
to fire, for that the deputies of the city were with them. 
A truce was then agreed on, and the deputies approached 
the castle, at the same time that some of the officers were 
preparing to go out as hostages. The deputies conversed 
a little with the Governor, but were fearful of entering, 
and only loitered for half an hour in different parts of the 
court. On their departure, the mob rushed on to the 
attack of the second bridge. Every exertion was made to 
prevail on them to retire, but they would attend to nothing; 
the Governor then ordered his men to fire, by which 
discharge several were killed, and the party instantly fell 
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back, but not far, for they continued to fire from different 
places upon the officers and men who appeared upon the 
towers. Another scheme was then tried by the rioters; 
they brought three loads of straw, and set fire to it, but 
this was of no service, being equally an annoyance to the 
besiegers and besieged. 

The mob after this received reinforcement from the 
Gardes Frangaises, who brought them two pieces of can- 
non, four-pounders, and pointed them at the second 
bridge, but without effect. The place in itself, indeed, was 
so strong, that had the garrison been resolute in defending 
it, all the exertions of the assailants must have been fruit- 
less. 

About four in the afternoon, the subaltern officers were 
very earnest in entreating the Governor to give up the 
place, while his indecision increased their alarm, and the 
common danger. He was at one time so little master of 
himself, that he took up a match, with an intention of 
blowing up the magazine, but was fortunately stopt by 
two of his men, who suspected his intention. M. de 
Launay then asked the garrison what steps he should take, 
and told them he had much rather leap from the tower 
than be massacred by the people, whose fury there was no 
way of escaping. ‘The soldiers replied, that it was impos- 
sible to fight much longer, and that they had rather resign 
themselves to any thing than slaughter more of their fellow 
citizens. They therefore proposed, as the best plan, the 
hoisting a white flag, and offering to capitulate. The 
Governor having no flag, gave them a white handker- 
chief; with this displayed upon a stick, some of them 
paraied the platform three times, accompanied by a drum, 
To all these efforts the mob paid no attention, and conti- 
nued firing till they perceived that all appearance of de- 
fending the castle had ceased; they then approached 
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nearer, calling out, ‘“* Lower the bridge.” A Swiss 
officer made himself heard from a battlement near the 
bridge, and desired that the garrison might be allowed 
to march out with the honors of war; the reply was, no. 
The same officer then wrote the form of a capitulation, 
and thrust it to them from a hole in the wall; he proposed 
that the garrison should lay down their arms, and deliver 
up the place, on receiving a solemn promise that they 
should not be massacred. The answer was, *“ Lower the 
bridge, and you shall not be hurt.” On this assurance, 
the Governor delivered up the keys to an officer, who 
opened the gate, and lowered the bridge. 

In an instant the crowd poured in, and seized the invalids, 
who had deposited their arms against the wall. The Swiss, 
on the other side, were not molested, because being dressed 
in linen frocks, they were taken for prisoners. A horrible 
confusion now reigned, the people broke into the apart- 
ments of che officers, threw out the furniture, and com- 
mitted every devastation in their power. Other parties 
rushed in, and fired upon them by mistake, and many fell 
the victims of their mutual blindness and fury. 

At length the invalids were conducted, like slaves, to the 
Hotel-de-Ville, and were exposed, as they went, to every 
insult and torment of the mob; the sight of two of their 
companions hanging before the door was a fresh aggrava- 
tion of their misery. ‘They were presented to an officer of 
the city, who said, “ You have fired upon your fellow 
‘* citizens, you deserve to be hanged, and you shall be 
“* presently.”” In an instant a thousand voices exclaimed, 
‘** Give them up to us, let us hang them.” But from this 
fate these poor wretches were delivered by their less san- 
guinary enemies, the soldiers of the Gardes Francaises, 
who escorted twenty-two of them to a place of safety. 
The Governor was seized by some ferocious wretches, 
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who hurried him to the Place de Gréve, severed his head 
from his body, and carried it on a pike through the streets. 

The mob, on entering the Bastille, found only seven 
prisoners, so mildly did Louis XVI. exercise the power 
with which he was invested. ‘The revolutionary despots 
who shortly after succeeded him acted with a tyranny and 
ferocity never displayed by any government. The prisons 
were over-crowded with thousands who had scarcely incur- 
red a suspicion, and who, after a shadow of a trial, often 
without even that, were led out to be slaughtered, in 
order to make room for fresh victims. Such are the conse- 
quences of violent revolutions ; such the effects of overs 
turning established governments. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





As the Apprentice Laws are now under the consideration of 
Parliament and the Public, no apology is necessary forthe publicae 
tion of the present address. ‘The discussion is of the utmost im- 
portance to the prosperity of the country; and the question is 
probably the most momentous that has been entertained for years. 
It involves our future fate. 

Perhaps it would have been better that it had not been stirred ;* 
but having been agitated, there is no alternative, it must be dis- 
cussed and put to rest. Of the ultimate decision, little doubt is 
entertained ; still less, of the beneficial result to the commerce of 
the country. But it is desirable that it should be accompanied by 
a conviction of its propriety, in the persons who conceive them- 
selves affected by ir. That it should be discussed temperately and 
deliberately, is the object of these pages. Clamor and violence 
may be excited as they have been on other occasions, by ignorance, 
intrigue, and prejudice, and by interest ill understood : but whatever 
consequences may attend this discussion, it is to be remembered 
that it has not originated with the manufacturers, who desire to 
repeal their restraints, but with those who, by means of a monstrous 
and alarming, but misguided association, have demanded their un- 
limited extension. While they remained unexecuted, their conti- 
nuance on the Bocks was of little consequence ; but when such 
gigantic power is claimed, it becomes necessary to annihilate 
them for ever. It may, however, be useful! that Apprenticeships 
should be made legal for any term that may suit the inclination or 
convenience of individuals; and power given to magistrates to 
enforce their conditions, but that they be not made a necessary 
preliminary to the “ legal ” exercise of any tade or manufacture 
in this kingdom. 


March 1, 1814. 


? The attempt to extend these laws to all trades whatever, not vow included 
under them, preceded by many months, nay indeed in the first instance by some 
years, Mr, Serj. Onslow’s motion for repealing the penalties of the Act of Eliz. 





ORIGIN, 


&c. &§e. 


Iw order to come to a proper determination on the ime 
portant question, whether the penalties of the Statute of 
Elizabeth, ‘* Containing divers orders for Artificers, La- 
borers, Servants of Husbandry, and Apprentices”? ought 
to be repealed, it will be useful to take a view of the object 
and enactments of the law, and of their application to the 
present state of the trade and manufactures of the country. 

After reciting that ‘ Although there remain and stand 
in force presently a great number of Acts and Statutes con- 
cerning the retaining, departing, wages, and orders of ap- 
prentices, servants, and laborers, as well in husbandry as 
in divers other arts, mysteries, and occupations, yet partly 
for the imperfection and contrariety that is found, and doth 
appear in sundry of the said laws, and for the variety and 
number of them and chiefly for that the wages and allow- 
ances limited and rated in the said Statutes, are in divers 
places too small, and not answerable to this time respect- 
ing the advancement of prices of all things belonging to the 





said servants and laborers, the said laws cannot conveni- 
ently, without the great grief and burden of the poor la- 
borer and hired man, be put in due execution: And as 
the said several Acts and Statutes were at the time of the 
making of them, thought to be very good and beneficial for 
the commonwealth of this realm (as divers of them are ): 
so if the substance of as many of the said laws as are meet 
to be continued, shall be digested and reduced into one sole 
law and statute, and in the same an uniform order pre- 
scribed and limited concerning the wages and other orders 
for apprentices, servants, and laborers, there is good hope 
that it will come to pass, that the same law, (being duly 
executed) should banish idleness, advance husbandry, and 
yield unto the hired person, both in the time of scarcity and 
in the time of plenty, a convenient proportion of wages.” It 
enacts (Sec. 2.) “ that as much of all Statutes as concern 


the hiring, &c. of servants, workmen, artificers, appren- 
tices, and laborers, shall be repealed. And that all the 
said statutes, and any matter contained therein, and not 
repealed by this Act, shall remain in force ; any thing in 
this Act to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The object is stated in the preamble to be “to banish 


idleness and advance husbandry ;' and to attain this object, 
it is enacted, (sec. 4.) That every person not above £0 years 
of age, or not married, who has used certain crafts for 
three years, shall serve and be retained in the said crafts, 
if required, unless he have land of 40s. a year ; or goods 
amounting to £10; or is retained in husbandry; or in 
any other craft ; or in service of a nobleman &c.; or have 
a convenient farm in tillage. But by Sec. 7. Every person 
between 12 and 60 years of age, shall be compelled to serve 
in husbandry, with similar exceptions. 


* The rating of wages having been repealed in the last Sessions 
noticed. 
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And further it is enacted, (Sec. 26.) That any house- 
holder in a corporate town, shall or may take the son of 
any jreeman, of that or any other town, not occupied in 
husbandry or being a laborer, as an apprentice, according 
to the custom of London, but if (Sec. 27.) he be a mer- 
chant, mercer, draper, goldsmith, ironmonger, embroiderer, 
or clothier, the parent must have in land 20s. a year. 

And householders being artificers in market towns, (Sec. 
28.) may also take the sons of other artificers of any town 
within the same shire, provided they are as before zot al- 
ready husbandmen or laborers ; but if they are of any of 
the before mentioned trades, then the parents must have 
60s. in land. 

To certain laborious trades, however, (enumerated Sec. 
30.) such as thatchers, lime and ore and wood-ash burners, 
brick and tile makers, bricklayers, tylers, slaters, wheel, 
plough, and mill wrights, sawyers, carpenters, smiths, plais- 
terers, &c. wherever they may dwell, apprentices may be 
taken, though the parents have no land. But apprentices 
to woollen weavers in villages, must have 60s. in land, 

All indentures are void (Sec. 41.) that are contrary to 
this Act: And (Sec. 33.) taylors, shoemakers, and woollen 
manufacturers that have three apprentices, shall keep one 
journeyman. 

And by (Sec. 31.) it is also prohibited to carry on, of 
exercise, or set any other person to work at any craft or 
mystery carried on in England or Wales, at the time of 
passing the Act (1562), without having served an appren- 
ticeship of 7 years, thereto, under a penalty of 40s. a month. 

None of these restrictions have in the memory of man 


* Even the advocates for the continuance of this Act are ashamed 
of them, and desire their repeal, because forsooth, “they tend to pre- 
vent the growth of genius,” as if that was not the tendency of the 
whole Act: and because “ every person has a common right to im 
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been enforced except the last. They have all been ren- 
dered obsolete by tacit consent as totally incompatible with 
the interests and prosperity of commerce, on which it had 
at length been found that the riches and power of the 
country depended. From the last, an appearance of exclu- 
sive privilege has been derived, and the penalty attached 
has afforded opportunity to individuals to enforce it. It is 
this then which it is now desired to repeal. 

It is clear from the clauses which have been quoted, that 
the persons who were permitted to become tradesmen and 
artificers, were the sons of freemen and artificers only, and 
in some cases they must possess landed estates: and that 
husbandmen and laborers were excluded and not permitted 
to quit husbandry and enter into trade. That is, in plain 
English, as the Statute itself truly expresses it, husbandry 
was to be advanced by the restraint of trade. Is this then 
an Act to be contended for at the present day ? Is it fit to 
extend the restraints of such an Act over the arts and ma- 
nufactures and inventions of the present age? or even to 
continue them against the improvement of the ‘“ crafts and 
mysteries ” of Elizabeth’s time ? 

In-whatever veneration the ‘* wisdom of our ancestors ” 
may be held on other subjects, it would border on super- 
stition to contend, that a law which was contrived for feudal 
times, when seven tenths of the people were in a state of 
vassalage, attached to the soil on which they grew, and 


struction ;”” as if every person had not also a “ common right” to get 
his bread in the manner he thought best. Whilst they exclaim against 
the monopoly of instruction and demand it as of “common right,” 
they insist.on keeping to themselves a monopoly of employment ! The 
monopoly, if it were one, was granted on conditions—they want to 
get rid of the conditions and keep the monopoly ! Have they forgotten 
their late outcry against the monopoly of the East India Trade? Be- 
sides, if this Act were strictly enforced, 99 out of 100 journeymen, 
apprentices, and masters, would be found to be « illegal.” 
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little less the property of their lords, than the boors and 
peasants of Poland and Russia, would be fit to be continued 
in a country, abounding in manufactures, and dependent on 
commerce. But ‘‘the fact was, to speak the truth at once,” 
says Dean Tucker, ‘the danded interest, as it was then er- 
roneously understood was supposed to be directly opposite 
to the érading interest of the kingdom.” 

If, notwithstanding, it be still insisted that the object of this 
Act was to encourage trade by giving apprenticed persons 
the power of excluding all that had not been apprenticed, 
it will be only necessary to refer to the law as it stood be- 
fore the passing of the Act to prove the contrary. By 
an Act 23rd E. III. every person under 60 years of age, 
with few exceptions, might be compelled to serve in hug 
bandry, And by 2nd Richard II. chap. 5. ‘‘He or she 
who use to labor at plough or cart till 12 years old, shall 
thenceforth abide at the same labor, and not be put to any 
mystery or handicraft.’”’ And it appears “that notwith- 
standing this Act, it was found” inthe 7th Henry IV. ‘that 
infants born within the upland seignories, whose parents 
had no rent or living but their service, were put appren- 
tice to divers crafts, and that for the pride of cloathing and 
other evil customs that servants do use in the same, so that 
there is so great scarcity of laborers and other servants 
of husbandry that the gentlemen and other people of this 
realm be greatly impoverished thereby ;’' and it was 
enacted that ‘‘ no persons should be apprenticed unless their 
parents had 20s. a year in land.” 

It was thought necessary, however, to provide that, 
notwithstanding this Act, persons should be permitted “ to 
send their children to school,” 

And under this law, “‘ grievous, oppressive, and slavish,” 
as it was truly termed by the citizens of London in their 
petition to Henry VI, the whole country groaned until he, 


6: 37, 
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mindful ‘ of the entire affections and faithful services of 
the said citizens to him in all his affairs and because they 
did not take as apprentices persons of Villein estate’ and 
condition,” granted to them and them only a special ex- 
emption.* Seventy years afterwards, this exemption was 
extended to the City of Norwich, and County of Norfolk, 
by Henry VII. because, ‘ the making of worsted was 
like to decay, as few or none could be had apprentice of 
the required ability in land, and for lack of apprentices it 
is like to be set apart, and to be utterly destroyed, to the 
loss and impoverishment of the inhabitants of the County 
of Norfolk.” * 

Had it then been the intention of the legislature to have 
encouraged trade, experience would have shown them that 
this was not the mode, by which it could be effected. But 
this is not all, not twelve years before the passing this Act 
of Elizabeth, an Act * had been passed “ to prevent per- 
sons from making woollen cloth who had not served seven 
years apprenticeship thereto,” which it was found neces- 
sary to repeal a short time after, because as the Statute * 
states, ** divers Cities, Boroughs, and Towns,” were pre- 
vented by that Act, from carrying on their trade “ éo their 
great impoverishment and utter undoing, and likely to be 
utterly undone for ever.’ Notwithstanding which, it was 
re-enacted in this statute of Elizabeth. 


* It appears that they had been in the habit of doing this, In the 
ninth Richard II, it is complained that « Whereas divers villeins and 
Neifs, (i. e. males and females), as well of Great Lords, as of other 
people, do fly within Cities and other places enfranchised as the City 
of London, and the like, and feign divers suits against their Lords, to 
the intent to make them free, by the answer of their Lords,” and it was 
therefore “ accorded that the Lords should not be nen of their 
villeins because of their answer in Law.” 

* 6. BG. c. 11. adie ie: ly A ie 
* 5 and 6. E. 6. 5 1 Mary Sess. 3. c. 7. 
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Now, as this “ grievous, oppressive, and slavish’? Act of 
Henry IV. which confirmed that of Richard II, and 
left in full force also that of Edward III. still continued to 
be the law of the Land, except as to Norwich and London, 
what alteration did this ** invaluable Statute of Elizabeth ” 
introduce ?—It permitted Freemen and Artificers, who no 
longer possessed the qualification of 20s. in Land to put 
their Children Apprentices to other Freemen and Ariifi- 
cers, in some certain laborious and common manual occu- 
pations, which, ¢hey could not do under the Act of Henry 
IV.; but it still more effectually restrained any others from 
giving way to the temptation held out by Trade, to quit 
the service of their Lords, to the great neglect of Husband- 
ry, by laying a penalty, which the former Act had not 
done on such as employed them. By the former Act, if a 
slave could get away from his Master, and conceal: himself 
in a Town, he might be employed perhaps, but he could 
not be Apprenticed ; for that would have given the Mas- 
ter an interest to protect him from his ‘* rightful Lord 
to whom his services were due,’’ and would have involved 
the Town itself in a contest with the Baron. To prevent 
this it was and still continues to be part of a Freeman’s oath," 
*‘ that he will take none apprentice, but if he be free born, 
(that is to say,) no Bondsman’s Son.” 

Now, without examining too critically the force of the 
doubtful and apparently contradictory terms of the repeal- 
ing clause of this act, it is clear that the 7th Sec. revived 
and continued the principle, if not the identical enactments, 
of the 2d. of Richard, and 23rd. of Edward; and the 
31st. clause by prohibiting the exercise of any Trade, 
unless the party had been apprenticed thereto, appears to 
confirm an old law not, then repealed, (the 37th of the 


* Act of Common Council. H. 7. 
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same Edward,) “ that Artificers and Handicraft people, 
shall hold every one, to one mistery only.” 

But it would be an idle waste of time, to dilate further 
on this point. Let us hear no more, however, of high 
sounding claims to a ‘‘ vested interest” in a pretended en- 
couragement of Trade, which in fact was, and was intended 
to be, a positive restraint and prohibition. But, if it had 
been otherwise, is this single clause, of a law passed in 
semi-barbarous* times, the only law, which like those of 


* The liberal construction of the Judges on this point is well 
known ; with due deference to them, however, if they had not been so 
liberal, but had constantly enforced the Act, it would not have been 
permitted to have remained to this day, on the Statute books. But 
if it be contended, that a person may be apprenticed to several trades, 
and therefore have an equal right to follow them all, it des- 
troys the plea of the advocates of the 5th of Elizabeth, that it requires 
seven years’ apprenticeship to become master of one. 


* Let no one captiously take offence at this epithet. Setting aside 
that the act has now been traced back to the Edwards, Richards, 
and Henrys of the feudal times ; its application will be admitted when 
it is recollected that only fifteen years before, in the good protestant 
times of Edward the VI., it had been enacted, “that as all vagabonds 
merited death, every person living idle for 3 days, should be marked by 
a hot iron on the breast with the letter V, and made ¢ slave for twe 
years, to who ever took him before a Justice,” which seems to have been 
little better than the kidnapping of the Negroes of Africa, “ and shall 
be fed on bread and water, and by beating, and chaining be made to 
labour in any work, be it never so-vile.” « Ife Fan away for four- 
teen days, then to be burnt on the cheek with an, and be a slave for 
ever,” “if he fled a second time, to be adjudged a felon.”” This inhuman 
law was however repealed in the same reign, and the milder system 
of Henry VIII. restored. It marks however the character of the time. 
The admirers of Elizabeth will have pleasure in remarking that nine 
years after, when she had occasion to pass an Act on the same subject 
herself, the vagabond was only to be “ greivously whipped and burnt 
through the gristle of the right car, with a hot iron of an inch about !”” 
wnless some one would take him fora year. And that he was not to 
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the Medes and Persians, it is not permitted to alter? Isa 
law passed 250 years ago, when the commerce’ of London, 
which was carried on by 200 Citizens only, was more 
than + of that of the whole Kingdom, when the whole of the 
exports of the country, did not exceed £2,500,000, and 
% of that consisted in One article (woollen cloth) which 
was even then exported in an unfinished state ?—Are the 
Acts of a Queen, who had so little regard for Trade as to 
prohibit the growth of one of the most useful plants, be- 
cause she did not like the smell of it—of a Queen of 
whom it is remarked by the Historian, that “ if she had gone 
on for a tract of years, at her own rate, England would 
have contained at present as little industry as Morocco, or 
the coast of Barbary” *—are the Acts of such a period to 
be esteemed inviolable, and unalterable ? 

What, however, was the immediate consequence of the 
Act ? The diminution of the quantity of shipping! By are- 
monstrance from the Trinity-house in 1602, it appears that 
the seamen, and shipping had decayed one ¢hird in twelve 
years! and the fine cloth was in such little credit, that it 
was with great difficulty King James could induce his cours 
tiers to wear it. ° 

But in fact, it was found impracticable and impolitic to 
carry this law fully into effect, and in the memorable lan- 
guage of Lord Kenyon,’ “The ink with which it was written 
was scarce dry when the inconvenience of it was felt,”’ and 
when the religious persecutions in the Netherlands, drove 
the Manufacturers into this Country, and the benefits of 
trade were better understood, the Judges endeavoured to 
quibble it away, and actually decided that serving an Ap- 
prenticeship to any one trade, for seven years, entitled a man 


suffer death for the second offence, if any would take him for two 
years! And not to be adjudged an absolute felon till the third time! 


* Foreign commerce. > Hume. 3 Peake’s Cases. 
‘g 
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to carry on any other." In every age, they have concurred 
in annulling it as much as was in their power.* At one 
time, a master has been permitted to carry on a trade, for 
the future, because he has already violated the law for 
seven years with impunity. At another, a journeyman 
has been excused, because it was said, he might do some 
trifling part of the work, and the act only imposed the 
penalty against masters for employing “ illegal men ”’ not 
upon the men for working: as if working at a trade was 
not exercising it! Again it has been determined, that the 
girths were no part of the saddle, and that cutting the 
hoofs of a horse was neither the business of a farrier, nor 
a smith! 

Is it not high time to repeal a law when it is held better 
to connive at its infraction than to enforce its observance ? 

But the fanciful distinctions arising out of the law itself, 
throw ridicule on its operation. A wheelwright may make 
a coach, though a coach-maker may not make a wheel: 
yet he may employ a journeyman smith to make the iron- 
work of the carriage, and a painter to decorate the body ! 
It is in fact, a constant source of vexation and partial op- 
pression in its operation. 

But it is said that this Act was to insure good work- 
manship and to prevent fraudulent practices in the manu- 
facture of goods. Does it or can it do so? Can any Act of 
Parliament prevent a man carrying on his trade in the 


* $3rd. Elizabeth in Exch. 


* Some remarks of Blackstone form the only plausible exception : 
but he gave no “ opinion,’ much less pronounced “ a judgment.” 
After stating the points first against and then in favor of the Act 
of Elizabeth, he adds simply “ and in this there seems to be much 
reason.” If a garbled and false quotation of this passage, had not 
been brought into this discussion for sinister purposes, this solitary 
and doubtful expression, would have been unworthy notice. 





manner he thinks most to his advantage? Let the innumer- 
able acts for the “true making of woollen cloth,” and many 
other articles, answer the question. So impossible was it 
found to enforce these laws, however often they were re- 
enacted, that they at one time attempted the equally in- 
efficient proceeding of preventing any person who had car- 
ried on the woollen trade, from discontinuing it without a 
licence from the magistrates." Nay such was the meddling 
folly of those times, that they passed an act to compel the 
making of sharp-pointed pins!* Need the consequence 
be stated? No pins were made; and they were obliged to 
repeal the law the very next year. 

Besides, does not the true making of any commodity 
depend more upon the master’s honesty than upon the 
workman’s ability ?’ If the master is dishonest, will not the 
apprentice be instructed in the same course? May he not 
teach perfection in knavery, as well as good workmanship? 

But it is said, a boy must be taught to work. True! 
But is it necessary to give him a monopoly as well as in- 
struction ? If the future employment of an apprentice is to 
depend merely on his indentures, what inducement has he 
to attain perfection? He is more ready to exhibit them than 
his dexterity at work. And so far from “ imbibing do- 
mestic habits, and being accustomed to subordination, Ap- 
prentices seem solicitous,” said an intelligent Magistrate 
under examination by a Committee * of the House of Com- 
mons upon this subject, “ as soon as they are able to earn 


' Sth & Gth E. 6. c. 6. s. 49. * 35 H. 8. 

3 Notwithstanding innumerable acts for the “true making of 
woollen cloth,” in which the fault had been constantly laid on the wn- 
skilfulness of the workman who had not served 7 years apprenticeship, 
it was found that the same defects continued 38 years’ after passing this 
Act. Seven years’ apprenticeship didnot make them honest, and the sad- 
dle was atlast puton the right horse ; the fraud of the master.43. Eliz. 

* Committee of the House of Commons on the woollen trade, 1806. 
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workmen’s wages, to render themselves obnoxious to the 
masters, and to make it not worth while to keep them, but 
to let them go.” Every man’s experience confirms this 
truth. 

On the other hand, is it not frequently found that the 
most ingenious workmen have never beenapprenticed at all ? 

In this case, the workman depends entirely upon dexte- 
rity, not upon indentures ; he is strongly actuated by the 
wages he receives, by the increase he hopes to obtain, and 
by partiality for his employment. His whole mind is bent 
on success.—Need we call to mind the names of Arkwright, 
of Harrison, or of Arnold? of Brindley, of Smeaton, or 
of Rennie? of Fergusson, or of Hunter? of Watt, of Bra- 
mah, or of Brunel? Which of them were apprenticed to 
the arts they have rendered illustrious? What would not 
the country have lost if this system of exclusion had been 
extended to them? What if the restraints of this act had 
been heretofore extended to new manufactures? How could 
they have been carried on, or even introduced, if the an 
tists must have been apprenticed according to this law? If 
this had been the case our manufactures would not have 
soared beyond. those of Poland and Russia. We have, in- 
deed, just attained the art of casting the minutest articles in 
iron, and rendering them equally tenacious, malleable, and 
brilliant, as the finest ever passed under the hammer. Is 
genius therefore at its height? Who can say that the human 
intellect may not restore to us the malleable glass, or per- 
petual lamp of antiquity? Are we, in the wantonness of 
pride and self-sufficiency, impiously to shut the door against 
the almighty power of mind? 

But it must never be forgotten that this exclusive privi- 
lege, as it is erroneously called, is an exclusion which ope- 
_ rates against apprertices, as wel! as in favor cof them. How- 
ever ill the practice of a trade may agree with the health, 
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the ability, or the inclination of an apprentice: whether his 
mind is directed to prefer the study of another, by a riper 
understanding, which would render him more competent 
to excel in it; or whether, by the loss of a limb, he is dis- 
abled from pursuing the first to which he is placed; by 
that and that alone he must abide: he is, in the one case, 
as irretrievably fixed in that trade, as if he belonged to one 
of the Castes of India; in the other he has no alternative ; 
che must starve ! If the caprice of fashion should destroy his 
trade ; with the greatest talent, the most ingenious mind, and 
the most anxious desire for employment, still he must 
starve!!! So must the Scots and Irish! In England or 
Wales, parts of the same United Kingdom, they must not 
be employed, for they have not served “ according to this 
act.”” They also must starve!!! 

“ When the 5th of Elizabeth was passed, our manufac- 
tures were confined almost entirely to the supply of the 
home market ; a branch of commerce which is, in a great 
degree, exempt from those sudden shocks and vicissitudes 
to which a foreign trade is liable, from the operation not 
merely of commercial but political causes ; shocks, whereby 
great numbers of workmen, being at once thrown out of 
their old employment, are driven to seek some new, perhaps 
some kindred occupation, for the maintenance of their fa- 
milies. A rigid enforcement of the Apprentice Laws would 
obviously preclude any occasional transfer of this sort, and 
the benefit to be derived from it.” * 

Are not then the enactments of Elizabeth the cause of 
what is called the “‘ surplus of manufacturing poor?’ Does 
not the violation of that statute afford facilities for their 
employment, and lessen, rather than increase, their num- 
bers? Will you, by enforcing it at the peace, drive to the 
miserable and infamous resource of prostitution, the multi- 


’ ittee on woollen manufacture, 1806, 
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tudes of women now employed in the fabrication of arms 

for the defence of the State? Will you again crowd the 
streets of Birmingham with unfortunate wretches, where 
now, happily, none are to be found? 

With respect, however, to the propriety of the institu- 
tion of apprenticeship, in order to protect youth during the 
period of minority, there can be but one opinion, For this 
purpose, as well as to initiate them in the practice of their 
respective trades, it is undoubtedly useful. But, say the 
Committee, whose report has been before referred to, “ the 
moral arguments also in favor of apprenticeships, can no 
longer have the same force, when few masters receive their 
apprentices under their own roof, or consider them as mem- 
bers of their family ; and, in our times, when it,must be con- 
fessed that the influence of the opinions and feelings of subor- 
dination formerly prevalent, has so greatly declined, it is like- 
wise too often found, that the apprentice, when he approaches 
the term of manhood, and having become a competent work- 
man, should compensate to his master the expense and trouble 
of his instruction and maintenance, becomes discontented and 
unruly. Often he quits his master’s service; or, if he re- 
luctantly continues in it, habits of idleness and dissipation 
are incurably contracted by a youth, who had he himself 
tasted the immediate fruits of his own industry, might 
have been formed to the opposite habits of sobriety and 
diligence.” 

Again it is urged, that if the restraints of this statute are 
taken off, there will remain no motive for parents to place 
their children as apprentices. ‘The Legislature of that day 
did not attempt to legislate for posterity. It did not fore- 
see—it could not foresee the period when the commerce of 
England should extend to the remotest regions of the 
earth; much less could it foresee that its rank and import- 
ance among nations was upheld and maintained by that 
commerce alone. Fortunately the operation of the act was 
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restrained to the “ crafts and mysteries’ then in being. 
The ** arts and manufactures” afterwards introduced were 
free ; and they have florished accordingly. Is there any 
dearth of apprentices in those trades which are not under 
the control of this statute? The coachmakers? the paper- 
stainers? the tin-plate-workers? the watch-makers? the 
mathematical and optical instrument makers? and a hundred 
others, totally unknown to our ancestors? Are they not as 
eagerly sought after by parents? 

The motive in the parent may in some cases be the 
shorter term of apprenticeship, which gives him the oppor- 
tunity to continue his child a year or two longer at school, 
and put him out for the last five years of his minority only. 
But has he no motive in the protection of his child for the 
term? None in that compulsory subordination, by which 
he is inured to habits of industry, which cannot be attained 
under a parent’s roof, amidst the familiarity of relations ? 
None in the instruction he receives, and in the practical 
dexterity he acquires, by which he is enabled to exercise 
his art for his own benefit, as soon as he becomes a man? 

But if, as is asserted, a seven years’ apprenticeship is 
absolutely necessary to prevent the degeneracy of our manu- 
factures, how has it been permitted for these hundred 
years, that an apprentice of a day old, should be freed 
from his indentures and allowed to carry on his trade, for 
merely convicting two persons of coining? Why, if this 
is the case, has not some better method been found of 
rewarding the bravery of our soldiers and sailors than by 
permitting them, without perhaps an hour’s apprenticeship, 
to assist in destroying, by their inexpertness, the credit 
of our goods? Besides, what becomes of the first attempts 
of the apprentice himself? If seven years’ learning were 


* The corrupt spelling of this word induces many to suppose it in- 
cludes something concealed ; the original is the Norman French word 
MESTIERS Or metiers, an occupation ! 
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necessary, every thing he pretends to make, before he is 
out of his time, must either be destroyed, or will tend to 
the discredit of our manufactures. 

Is there greater danger of bad workmanship from the 
industry and genius of self-taught men, than from untaught 
soldiers and sailors, or young men during the early part of 
their apprenticeship? Has the woollen manufacture degen- 
erated, in which, though the law required a seven years” 
apprenticeship, it is admitted on all hands, ' that except 
under peculiar circumstances, an apprentice was scarcely to 
be found ? Nay, the very existence of this “ invaluable” act, 
was totally unknown to the manufacturers, who, the mo- 
ment they discovered it, procured its repeal as to them, 
and af the same time were restored to their right to carry 
on any other manufacture whatever, without being appren- 
ticed to it.» And the same privilege, if indeed the restora- 
tion of “ common right,” as Lord Mansfield called it, is to 
be called a privilege, has been given to hawkers and ped- 
lars, and all persons whom they employ, not merely to 
carry on any trade, but actually to work at any manufac- 
ture without being apprenticed to it, or even to hawking 
and pedling !* So little does the enlightened legislature of 
the present day think it necessary to interfere, for the 
gratuitous purpose of compelling men to attend to their 
own interest. : 

Besides, are those trades which are not “ restricted,” 
or in the phrase of some, not “ protected,” less prosperous 
than those which are? They are, in truth, more florishing, 
and have made greater improvement. ‘The cotton manu- 
facture, for instance, has even set the example of every 
improvement which has at last, reluctantly, been admitted 
into the woollen? though the latter was comparatively 
florishing, three centuries before the former was known ! 
Neither are the improvements in saddlery to be compared 

* Woollen Report. *49.G 3. 3 50 G. 3 
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vith those in watch-making. Numerous, scientific, and 
valuable as these last have been, scarce one of them has 
been made by regular apprentices to the art. But it is 
mere pretence, and those who urge it, know it to be so. 
Every art which requires an apprenticeship for seven years, 
to enable a man to practise it with success, must and will 
have that time bestowed upon it, whether impelled to it by 
law or interest. 

Yet it is asserted, that “ the manufactures of this coun- 
try have degenerated from their former excellence!?? 
How? where? when? and by whom has this notable dis- 
covery been made? Is this degeneracy to be found in any 
of the shops of London? of Birmingham? of Sheffield ? 
of Manchester? of Paisley? of Leeds? of Nottingham? 
or of Glasgow? No: the Committee, in that masterly 
report’ which cannot be too often referred to, nor too widely 
circulated, state that ‘* the rapid and prodigious increase of 
Jate years, in the manufactures and commerce of this 
country, is universally known, as well as the effects of that 
increase on our revenue and national strength; and in 
considering the immediate causes of that augmentation it 
will appear, that under the favor of Providence, it is prin- 
cipally to be ascribed to the general spirit of enterprise 
and industry arhong a free and enlightened people left to 
the unrestrained exercise of their talenis in the employ- 
ment of a vast capital; pushing to the utmost the principle 
of the division of labor ; calling in all the resources of 
scientific research and mechanical ingenuity, and finally 
availing themselves of all the benefits to be derived from 
visiting foreign countries, not only for forming new and 
confirming old commercial connexions, but for obtaining a 
personal knowledge of the wants, the taste, the habits, the 
discoveries and improvements, the productions and fabrics 
of other civilized nations ; and by thus bringing home facts 


* Report on the Woollen Trade, 1806. 
s 
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and suggestions perfecting our existing manufactures, and 
adding new ones to our domestic stock; opening at the 
same time new markets for the production of our manu- 
facturing and commercial industry, and qualifying ourselves 
for supplying them.” “It is by these means alone,” con- 
tinue the committee, “ and above all by the effect of machi- 
nery, in improving the quality and cheapening the fabrica- 
tion of our various articles of export, that with a continually 
accumulating weight of taxes, and with all the necessaries 
and comforts of life gradually increasing in price, the effects 
of which on the wages of labor could not but be very con- 
siderable, our commerce and manufactures have been also 
increasing in such a degree as to surpass the most sanguine 
calculations of the ablest political writers, who had specu- 
lated on the improvements of a future age.” 

It is, indeed, an undeniable fact, that the high degree of 
perfection and comparative cheapness which they have at- 
tained, has superseded the necessity of importation, and cre- 
ated a demand for them from all parts of the civilized 
world. 

If, however, this circumstance should have tempted the 
cupidity of some individuals to impose a spurious and 
defective commodity on Foreigners, is it to the wonder- 
working powers of this antiquated Statute that we are to 
look for the prevention of all fraud and imposition ? Would 
it have prevented the exportation of gingerbread watches to 
Turkey and China, whose only recommendation was the 
gaudy decoration of the case. Or does it restrain the ma- 
nufacture of razors which are made, as Peter Pindar has it, 
** to shell” and not to shave? 

But ** they are degenerated so MucH as to be even exclu- 
ded from foreign markets !”” Where does the man hide who 
makes tlie assertion? Does he ever mix with his fellow- 
men? Does he know any thing of the state of Europe? 
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Is he yet to learn that the demand for our manufactures has 
been so great, and the obtaining of them so inrpossible, as 
to have produced the most sudden and extraordinary revo- 
lution recorded in the annals of the world? Does he not 
know that the wants of the continent have driven the 
hitherto victorious armies of France from the Niemen to 
the Vistula; from the Vistula to the Elbe; from the Elbe 
to the Seine? If he is ignorant of all this, let him come 
forth and look at the sun. 

“ But we must never lose sight of that important consi- 
deration that we are, at this day, surrounded by powerful 
and civilized nations, who are intent on cultivating their 
manufacture and commerce; and who are the more eager 
to become our competitors in trade, from having witnessed 
the astonishing effects of our commercial prosperity.” 

The mischief, however, the manufacturers feel they have 
most reason to dread, from the extension or continuance of 
this act, is one which strikes at the root of all our prosperity. 
It is that which arises from the pretensions it countenances, and 
the color it gives to the combination of workmen for the rais- 
ing of wages, and the preventionof improvement. Under the 
influence of the pretended privileges given by this act, many 
masters are not permitted to hire their own workmen. No 
the “ Shop Committee” must be applied to. They must be 
assured that all is right—that every workman has, as they 
pretend, been “ legally apprenticed ;” that is, in fact, that 
he belongs to *‘ the Club.” For they make no distinction 
if he leagues with them. They choose too what articles shall 
be made, and impose large fines on whoever disobeys their 
laws. They fine men also, that work for masters who cor- 
duct their business in a manner nol approved by therr. 
Aye, and they compel payment too, by outlawry and pro- 
scription! Neither will they make a new article, till * their 





Committee” has decreed the price ; and no member of the 
Club dare execute it for less. If the master resists the 
decree, however extravagant he may know it to be, and 
obtains assistance. from any well-disposed journeymen, 
the rest instantly gut his shop ; and, until they are able to 
obtain admission to another, are supported from ‘the fund.” 
In the mean time a mark is set upon the men. None will 
hereafter work in the same shop with them, until their 
peace is made by “a fine.” But if any of them should not 
have been apprenticed, then is the whole artillery of the 
law brought out. ‘The lawyer takes command, and what- 
ever is the result of the action, the expenses are defrayed 
by “the fund.” The lawyer is secure, and what does he 
care for the trade of the country? 

If a workman by the piece is desired by his master to 
make an article differently from what he has been accus- 
tomed, he will condescend, indeed, if its advantages are so 


self-evident that he can hit upon no evasion, to comply $ 
but he will charge 4 much larger price for the work, 
though it should not have taken more than half the time; 
and this must be paid, or the master may work by himself. 
Is this a state of trade under which we can hope to be ena- 
bled to continue the advantages we have got ? 


‘“‘ There are,” says an intelligent manufacturer, ‘ ma- 


nufacturers on the continent who cannot vie with us. If we 
lose our advantages we shall not be able to vie with them. 
We must go on with our improvements.” 

Are the masters to be the slaves of the journeymen, and 
besides, to see their best hopes destroyed by increasing the 
price of their goods so as to prohibit the consumption ? 
The least attempt at improvement or economy, by which 
this mischief is to be avoided, is the signal of rebellion. 
Nay, to such a pitch has it been carried of late in some work- 
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shops, that a laborer is not suffered to turn a grindstone. 
No; a “ regular,” a “ legal’? workman, at two guineas a 
week, is the only person permitted to turn a stone to sharpen 
a chisel; or lend a hand to load a cart!!! 

This is an evil abundantly sufficient of itself to accom- 
plish the ruin not only of a particular branch of trade, but 
even the whole commercial greatness of our country; an 
evil, the fatal, though not perhaps instantaneous, conse- 
quences of which it cannot be expected that the workmen 
themselves should foresee so plainly, or feel so forcibly, as 
not to incur it, under the powerful temptation of a strong 
and immediate, though temporary, interest. 

But we are referred to the combination act as a remedy 
for these mischiefs. Setting aside the difficulty of produ- 
cing legal proofs;—the anxieties and heart-burnings en- 
gendered by contests between masters and men—the stop. 
page of manufactories, and the consequent loss to the com- 
munity ; it is a fact confirmed by long and varied expe- 
rience, that all laws which have hitherto been framed to 
repress those evils, have, by a system of artful and perse. 
vering association on the part of the journeymen, been 
rendered insufficient and nugatory. 

If it be asked, how it has happened that trade has flo- 
rished so greatly under the restraints of Elizabeth, it may 
be answered, that it has florished ia spite of those restraints. 
That the greater part of our manufactures, both in num- 
ber and importance, are not under the control of that act, 
and that with respect to those that are within its pale, it 
had become nearly a dead letter. ‘That it had lain dor 
mant so long, that in the boasted staple of the country 
which had florished a century before the act was passed, it 
was utterly unknown until within these ten years. 

Having shown that the origin and object of this statute 
is the reverse of all that has been ascribed to it—That it 





was to restrain trade, not to advance it—That it originated 
under the feudal government and tyranny of the ancient 
Barons, and is incompatible with the extension of com- 
merce—That it cannot ensure either good work, or indus- 
trious workmen—That it did nct intend to grant an exclu- 
sive privilege, and that if it had, it would have been pro- 
ductive of the greatest misery to the objects of it—That 
it has long remained in the statute book nearly a dead 
letter; and that our manufactures have florished in pro- 
portion, as they have been uncontrolled by its operation, 
which is vexatious, partial, oppressive, and uncertain—it cane 
not be necessary to urge any local interest to induce the citi- 
zens and traders of London to concur in promoting its repeal. 
Nor is it necessary to observe that the privileges of corpo- 
rations are not affected by its repeal. Setting aside the 
fact that the cities of London and Norwich are expressly 
excluded from the operation of the act of Elizabeth ; the 
mere freedom from restraints imposed on exercising a 
trade GENERALLY, will not confer the right of carrying it 
On in @ PRIVILEGED place. 

But it may be fairly asked of the great body of shop- 
keepers of this metropolis, and indeed of the kingdom at 
large, if they are willing to return to that grovelling state, 
of which we have heard from our fathers, and some of us 
may remember; when the master lived in the same 
house, and fed at the same board with the journeymen and 
apprentices; when he made no more goods than were 
ordered, and sold no more than were made under his roof? 
for to this must they come back if this statute be extended 
or enforced. 

While, however, this act remains on the statute book, 
the workmen will continue to labor under the delusion of 
an appearance of exclusive right. It is a constant source 
of contest between the men and their employers. It excites: 
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perpetual jealousy. The workman no longer believes his 
interest to be compatible with that of his master. He sets 
his face against every improvement that would cheapen our 
manufactures. He fears that facility of manufacture 
will decrease the quantwm of employment, and has not yet 
learnt, that in whatever proportion price is reduced, con- 
sumption and the demand for labor is increased. He 
broods over imaginary evils, and becomes restless and 
querulous. He associates with the discontented of his 
class, and from that moment becomes a slave. He has no 
longer a will of his own, he must obey the ordinances of 
the society. They take the law into their own hands, and 
‘suspend their masters from employment.”” By the ope- 
ration of this act, they often compel their masters to sub- 
mit to whatever they direct. Their victory becomes mat- 
ter of triumph and gratulation to every class of workmen. 
It excites the envy of all those who are not under the con; 
trol of the act. They ardently desire what they call its 
“ protection :”’ ** that protection which vultures give to 
lambs, covering and devouring them.’’ This delusion, pow- 
erful in its effect, has been widely disseminated, and industri- 
ously propagated. It has within these ten years produced 
most extensive and formidable associations by which this act 


has been revived and enforced throughout the country. 
o 


4 


inflict severe penalties on the violation of this obsolete and 


They have also pressed parliament for several years to 
k I ; 


pernicious statute, under which violation our manufactures 
have so greatly prospered. ‘This, however, would not 
content them. It must be extended to all the other manu- 
factures which, it is notorious, have, without its assistance, 
florished beyond the most sanguine expectation, and even 
to such as are yet unknown. 

This enormous confederacy has drawn into its vortex 
the workmen of almost every trade, and its influence ex- 

Vou. IIL Pam. No. V. Q 
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tends to the remotest corners of the isle. Its means are 
commensurate with its extent. ‘he spirit which produced 
it must be laid. It has exhibited its pretensions; and if 
this country is still to enjoy the commerce of the world, 
they must be resisted. The question must now be put to 
rest. It cannot remain as it is. If it be not repealed, it 
will be enforced. If it be partial, oppressive, vexatious, 
impolitic, and impracticable ; if it be unfit for the present 
times and for a commercial nation, it ought not, whatever 
may have been its origin or its object, or even its utility in 
the infancy of trade, to remain an hour longer on the 
statute books. But its repeal becomes imperiously neces _ 
sary for the protection of trade when such colossal at- 
tempts are making by ignorance and prejudice, not merely 
to revive and enforce it, but to extend it, with additional 
restrictions, to the various manufactures hitherto free from 
its restraints, and also to bring within its power the dis- 


coveries and inventions of ‘‘ ages yet unborn!!! ” 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


As one of the chief objects of the union of mankind in society 


is to restrain the strong and vicious, to protect the weak and 
mnocent, if the former are permitted to proceed in their depreda- 
tions with impunity, and the security of the latter, either in per- 
son or property, is violated, the very advantages proposed by the 
fundamental laws of that necessary compact are altogether lost. 

Who can read the frequent accounts of the daring robberies 
and extensive thefts which have been lately perpetrated, without 
being alarmed for the safety of his property; or peruse the me- 
lancholy detail of atrocious murders, without feeling some terror 
for his own personal security, and without blushing for the cha- 
racter of our country, in which such enormities have been com- 
mitted ? 

These remarks, however, are by no means intended to gratify 
an idle spirit of complaint; they are made with a view of pointing 
out the necessity of applying some speedy remedy for evils which 
are already grown to such a head, and which appear to be still in- 
creasing. No further apology, therefore, is thought necessary for 


this attempt to direct the attention of the public to a subject ef 
such immediate interest. 
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It will hardly be said that the present establishments for the 
prevention of robberies and other crimes are tully adequate for the 
purposes for which they are intended: but by this observation no 
complaint is intended to be made against those establishments. It 
is impossible to advance any thing against their vigilance, activity, 
or information; but it is obvious that the chief employment of 
those institutions is rather in the detection than in the prevention of 
crimes ; and though they are at all times ready to interfere in the 


latter capacity, whenever called on for that purpose, still their ex- 
ertions must often necessarily be confined ; and when we consider 
the extent of this metropolis, and the amount of its population, as 
well as the infinite variety of depredations which are every day 
planned and executed, it is impossible to conceive that these limited 
establishments can, even in this respect, comparatively speaking, 


produce any extensive or considerable effect. 

In considering the different expedients which have been resorted 
to for the protection of the immense and valuable property with 
which this city is enriched ; in considering that system of pre- 
ventive jurisprudence which we must suppose to be the result of 
the experience and wisdom of many ages, it really is difficult to 
restrain our laughter, when we are obliged to describe, as the most 
numerous body for the nightly guard of our persons and property, 
the useless, weak, and decrepid crowd of watchmen. When we 
are in real danger, it seems almost an insult to our fears to allude 
to this class of menas our chief hope and reliance. 

As brevity must be the characteristic of these few remarks, it 
will be necessary to forbear enumerating the numberless instances 
which might be adduced of robberies perpetrated almost under the 
eyes of these men. However, were they in fact ever so active and 
vigilant, it is impossible, according to the present system on which 
they act, that they can be of the smallest use in the prevention of 
robbery; for in what does their watching consist? Each watchman 
has a small district to guard; at the striking of the clock he leaves 
his box, goes his round, calling the hour, and returns in about half 
the time which is to elapse before he goes his second round; the 
remaining half he sleeps in his box; and when the clock strikes 
the half hour, he sallies again from his hiding-place, and between 
sleeping and waking goes exactly the same round. 
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In the first place, what can be the possible advantage of calling 
the hour? it can only be a signal to the thief for a time to desist 
from his attempt whilst the watchful guardian of the night is bawl- 
ing by him (allowing three minutes is more than sufficient) and 
then to his work again with redoubled vigor, and with a certainty 
of no interruption for half an hour. Is not the most unobserving 
passenger in the streets aware of this, and do we think that the 
thief, whose profit and safety depend upon a minute knowledge 
of these facts, does not well know how to make them subservient 
to his purposes ? Again, let us picture to ourselves these decrepid 
watchmen, and as a contrast, consider the activity, caution, and 
well practised skill of the thief, on which he risks his very life, 
and then say if it is not almost incredible that a thief should fall 
into the hands of a watchman? and a modern miracle, that a 
watchman should surprise a thief? Add to these considerations, 
the incapacity of the watchmen, the inadequacy of the system 
on which they act, and the possibility of their being even in league 
with the depredators, and will any person retain any prejudice 
in favor of this inefficient guard ?—Indecd, that they are the night- 
ly laughing-stock of the passing crowds in the streets, is so noto- 
rious, that it must be useless to insist further on a position, which 
I must conclude no one will be disposed to contradict. 

Perhaps I may be answered that there are many other persons 
besides these miserable watchmen employed in the nightly pro- 
tection of this city and its environs, whose exertions are much 
more active, and whose services are more availing, than those of 
these decrepid objects; such as patroles, beadles at the watch 
houses, and constables of the night. ‘To this, however, it will 
be replied, that even these, if they are more active, are still ineffec- 
tual, as is found by a continuance of depredations to an equal 
extent, since they have been established, and as late occurrences 
would induce one to believe, by almost an increase of robberies ; 
these, therefore, like many other expedients of the same kind, 
which have been successively adopted, have had little other effect, 
than that of adding to the public charge without producing any 
corresponding advantages; and from this experience it is presumed 
that such will be the result of like trifling alterations under the 
present system, however perseveringly they may be pursued. 
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From what has already been advanced, it will be easily antici- 
pated, that the plan which is here intended to be proposed would 
favor, as far as is practicable, the increase of the employment, 
and influence of the different police establishments, and would 
involve the intire abolition of the present nightly watch, as totally 
inefhcient ; but as hazardous and violent innovations are to be 
avoided, it would be worth an attempt even to preserve this already 
established Institution, did not this entire conviction of its total 
uselessness prevent the entertaining such an idea, and fully prove 
that it would require infinitely more trouble and expense to prop 
up and render effectual this disjointed and weak system, than to 
establish a perfectly new one, strong, vigorous, and certain in its 
operation. ‘The same disposition not to innovate, would also 
suggest the expediency of employing, as far as is possible, all the 
regulations at present established, in the furtherance of this plan, 
rather than introducing new. 

To succeed in any undertaking which must be carried into 
effect by the instrumentality of the many, it is necessary to call 
into action the strongest motives to activity which influence the 
human mind; and confessedly there is no feeling in man, which 
is SO strong to impel him to exertion and to overcome his natu- 
ral indolence, as self-interest; the effect of which, applied to any 
object, is almost like the magical power of the fabled talismans 
of Eastern Romance. ‘To call this motive into action will be the 
principal object of the plan here submitted to consideration. As 
the foundation of this scheme is thus simple, it cannot but be ex- 
pected that the superstructure will be equally so. Indeed, so simple 
is it, that it is almost a sufficient description of it, to say that’ the 
system, which the writer proposes, is one of “ Insurance against 
Robbery :”” this will be enough to point out the object of the plan, 
and it will require but little more explanation to show its appli- 
cation. 

The outline of the plan is as follows: in the first place it may 
serve to appease the alarm of the avaritious, to learn that no 
additional expense or charge, but such as is voluntary, is intend- 
ed to be imposed, and for such voluntary payment, security 
from robbery will be offered as a recompence.—Again as this plan 
is only intended as a preventive to the evil complained of, and 





not as a source of revenue to the state, no provision will be made 
for the Government to share any part of the profits arising from 
it, the whole of which should be given as a reward to the exertions 
of those who shall carry it into execution. And that the unity 
and simplicity of this plan should be preserved, which is esteemed 
essentially necessary, in order to secure to it promptitude of action 
and systematic arrangement of information, it is most strongly 
recommended that there should be ONE superintending general 
Office of Insurance, incorporated by a gratuitous Act of Parlia- 
ment, which should be stationed with a suitable and extensive 
establishment of secretaries, clerks; and all other officers, in 
the centre of the Metropolis (in the same manner as the General 
Post Ofhce) and that other subordinate oflices, reporting to the 
general offices should be established in other parts of the Metro- 
polis, and likewise in all parts of the kingdom, to the whole of 
which this office would be proposed to extend. And as at the 
commencement of such an office, but little effect in decreasing 
the number of robberies can be expected, and therefore, for some 
time, considerable sums would be paid by it, and a large fund 
would be necessary to support and carry on the establishment, 
a general national fund should be established by individual sub- 
scriptions in shares of 100/. each, to be regulated as to interest, 
bonus or distribution, according to the conditions of the ordinary 
fire offices, or such other regulations as might be hereafter suggest- 
ed. ‘The shares are proposed to be taken for this sma!l sum, in 
order that the subscribers may be as numerous as possible, and 
consequently the interest in the success of the undertaking as 
universal as it can be made. However, to secure the personal 
attention of some few individuals to the management and care 
of the Institution, it would be necessary that a certain number 
of directors should be appointed, each of whom should be per- 
mitted to have shares to an amount sufficient to interest them so 
far in the success of the undertaking as to induce them to super- 
intend the management of the establishment. As a further sup- 
port to this institution, it would certainly be proposed without 
hesitation, that the fund now raised in each parish for the support 
of the present nightly watch, which has been shown to be useless, 
should be transferred to this establishment. Add to this a small 
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premium per cent, something more perhaps to the insurers than 
the premium on fire insurances, but considerably less to the in- 
sured than what is paid on those policies (because, as is said before, 
Government should take neither duty nor stamp on these) and 
I have no doubt that such a fund would be raised, as would 
put the police establishment of London far beyond that of any 
other country, and would enable the institution to give such re- 
wards for information and detection as would regularly obtain the 
best of the former, and in most instances secure the latter; by 
which means the number of robberies would by degrees be so re- 
duced that large profits would arise from the fund, and return to 
those who subscribed, not only security for their property, but also 
ample interest for their subscription. 

So much as to forming a fund, and now ag tothe rest of 
the plan. It has been before hinted, that this fund will enable 
the managers to keep a full and adequate establishment of secre- 
taries and clerks, and likewise to reward liberally all others whom 
it may be necessary for them to employ. With respect to the 
persons whom it would be proper for the office to engage in their 
service, there can be no doubt but it would be most advisable 
for them to resort, in the first instance, to the officers of the already 
established police offices in London ; they cannot find more active 
and intelligent men for the'purposes of their institution, and by 
amply rewarding them, there will be afforded to those officers a 
stimulus which they have never yet felt, and the want of which 
spirit has always been exhibited in the paralyzed efforts of those 
establishments. 

Again it will be prudent in this infant office, to resort to all the 
other organised bodies of men which the laws have already sanc- 
tioned, and from whom different statutes as well as the common 
law have already demanded the performance of duties which 
would materially assist this institution :—upon which, therefore, 
of course the directors might depend, as they could at all times 
enforce them by law, and the more prompt execution of which they 
may insure by the additional stimulus of reward. These are the 
constables and petty constables, beadles, and all other officers of 
the same class. Of a diiferent description from these, but little 
less serviceable, are the keepers of the turnpikes: from them, at all 





times, the most useful information might, by proper rewards, be 
easily obtained, for the purposes both of prevention and detec- 
tion. 

As the office is to receive the funds allotted to paying the 
nightly watch, of course it wiil be expected that it should provide 
some effectual substitute for it. This might be easily obtained 
by a prudent selection of the most active and intelligent men in 
every neighbourhood, in which choice, the Directors will natu- 
rally be induced, by their desire of securing the profits of their 
establishment, to select those who will in every respect be the 
most likely properly to discharge their duty, and thus as there 
will be no temptation to abuse their choice, and every reason to 
be careful in it, there will be little doubt of the selection being 
properly made. Of this assertion the firemen employed by the 
different fire offices appear to be an incontestible proof. 

As to their pay, it may easily be afforded out of the fund, which 
will be fully adequate to this purpose; particularly as it will be 
augmented by the pay of the present watchmen. One man 
thus selected would, with the greatest ease, watch two of the 
present rounds; or as the division of labor is better, and it would 
thereby multiply the number of observers, perhaps it would be 
more advisable to have the rounds larger, but three men at the 
least attached to each round, so that the fatigue would be but 
small, and by equally dividing the successive times of watching 
between them, they might easily give up a portion of the night to 
this duty, without at all infringing upon their ordinary employ- 
ment in the day. This might more readily be effected by 
selecting those people who were engaged in occupations for 
which day-light is necessary, and who of course in the winter 
nights, which require the longest watching, would have the most 
disengaged time for performing it. By these means also it would 
well answer their purpose to do it for a less hire than is paid to 
the present watchmen who do nothing or little more :—and it is 
@ material point, that this pay should be as low as possible, in order 
that the rewards for actual service performed might be the lar- 
ger. Onthis part of the subject it may be observed, that the 
rewards should never be fixed, but always proportioned to the 
service done, and the importance of the information afforded: 
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always remembering, however, that in rewards well deserved, the 
Directors cannot be too liberal. This therefore should be the scale of 
payment :—the regular pay sufficient only to retain the employed ; 
the rewards for persons detected considerable, —for crimes prevent- 
ed, still more considerable. In districts where no robberies occur 
(or if some still occur in all, to that in which there are the fewest)a 
reward, which will make the total receipts of that district, in the 
year, considerably more than the total rewards received by any other 
district for the detection of crimes. ‘The distribution of the differ- 
ent officers employed from the higher to the lower and more re- 
mote departments of the office, should be as follows: the Direc- 
tors would of course be employed in the management of the funds, 
and all the general and extraordinary business of the centre office 
with the principal secretary to attend their meetings, and provide 
for the execution of their orders by the lower departments. One 
secretary for secret service, in whom most unbounded confidence 
could be reposed, should be kept for the purpose of receiving all 
private communications, where it may be expedient to keep the 
communicators of that intelligence unknown, and clerks must ne- 
cessarily be retained for the purpose of carrying on the correspon- 
dence, and keeping the books and registers of the office, which are 
to be referred to for information. By means of proper schemes orcy- 
phers, the entries might beso made as to be intelligible to those who 
have the key. In different parts of the metropolis, perhaps adjoining 
each of the present eight police offices, there should be established 
minor offices regulated on the plan of the general office, but of 
course the officers in each would be fewer in number ; one general 
and confidential secretary, with one ortwo clerks, would probably be 
sufficient. The duty of these officers would be to communicate 
information to the general office, and to receive insurances, make 
out policies, investigate and pay claims on the office, and in short 
to execute all the detail of their respective districts. ‘The officers 
and runners of the different police establishments should, during the 
day, be employed in parading and watching the most frequented 
streets, and in collecting information; and should reside close to 
their offices, that they might instantly be summoned at night, if 
occasion should require, for which purpose one person at least 
should attend day and night at each of the police offices, and also 





at the insurance offices, with clear directions how to act upon 
alarm, and to whom first to apply. ‘To the watchmen will be 
given the care of the night, and to the beadles from their local 
knowledge, will be allotted the task of procuring local information, 
particularly as to the reputed receiving houses, and the constables 
will at all times be expected to be vigilant and active, when 
necessity may require. Of all these officers, conspicuous lists should 
be hung up in the subordinate and police oflices arranged alpha- 
betically according to their parishes and rounds or districts, and to 
each name the residence should be affixed—different alarms should 
be concerted according to the different occasions, and above all 
things, immediately upon an alarm, each constable should have his 
appointed receiving houses to observe. ‘Thus much for the metro- 
polis—large cities or towns should have one, two, or three subor- 
dinate offices, according to the size of the place, upon the same 
footing as those in London, to report information to the general 
office, and to manage the insurance of its district. Their 
watchmen, beadles, and constables, where they have all or any of 
those officers, should be arranged in the same manner as directed 
above. In smaller towns, one agent to manage the insurance of 
the neighbourhood, and to report information to the general office, 
will be sufficient, if connected with power, to apply small rewards 
in his neighbourhood, according to his own discretion, and receiving 
directions from the board as to the distribution of larger rewards. 
In all villages or hamlets where there is a constable, such to 
be employed as a minor agent, to report and communicate with the 
agent at the neighbouring town; and where more than five houses 
and no constable, the tything man to be so employed, and if there is 
neither constable nor tything man, the most active and intelligent 
of the inhabitants. ‘Uhus there will be a regular and systematic 
gradation of duty from the highest to the lowest : unremitting and 
certain information will be received from every part of the king- 
dom, and security will be afforded to the metropolis, cities, towns, 
and even to the smallest assemblage of houses. Add to this that as 
according to this plan there will always be one or more offices, or 
at least agents ever ready in all partsof the kingdom to receive, 
register, and forward to the superintending officer every informa- 
tion offered, afffi as it will be the interest of all those who 
subscribe to the concern as well as of those whose persons 
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er property may be threatened, to give the earliest informa- 
tion of any suspected person or any suspicious circumstances, it 


may fairly be expected that information would be pouring in every 


day even from the general mass of the people; and no sooner 
would a suspicious character appear in any district, or suspicious 
circumstance be observed in any of the several inhabitants there, 
than the knowledge of those facts would be first communicated to 
the general office, and again from thence be spread over the whole 
district where it would be necessary; and thus the whole society 
of good and honest citizens would form one compact body, pre- 
pared and united against the unjust attempts of the dishonest; and 
by these means a robber will become a universally proscribed and 
marked character. 

The public roads, however, as far as this plan has already gone, 
still remairi without any direct protection; and our property, 
whilst passing from place to place, is still without an immediate 
guard. Perhaps the timely application of rewards to constables 
and tythingmen would put them so much upon the alert as to se- 
cure, even in this case, the detection of culprits, if early alarm was 
given; and also sometimes stimulate those men to obtain and com- 
municate such information as may even enable the general office, 
in some instances, to prevent intended high-way robberies. At 
all events, something for the security of the roads might perhaps 
be effected by granting exemptions from all taxes, tithes, and rates, 
parliamentary or parochial, to all cottages hereafter built adjoining 
to public roads or highways, and the land upon which such cot- 
tages stand, and garden or orchard adjoining, provided such cot- 
tage is not beyond a certain size, and is situated not within fifty 
yards of any other already erected cottage, and that some part of 
the cottage is within twenty yards of the centre of some road or 
highway, and that the land upon which such cottage stands, in- 
cluding the garden or orchard adjoining, should not exceed half 
anacre. This, it is expected, would encourage the building of 
Cottages at the sides of turnpike-roads; and should that be the 
case, the inhabitants of those houses, in case of robbery, would 
afford ready assistance, and speedily spread the alarm; and being 
encouraged by rewards, would in a short time, by their vigilance, 
prevent the possibility of robberies on the road. Should this be 
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found an insufficient inducement to encourage the building of 
houses by the sides of the highways, the land to be exempted 
might be increased, or other temptations held out to the land- 
owners, so as at last to induce them to adopt this method, which 
would add to their own individual security, and to the security of 
their property, whilst it would increase the number of cottages, 
which are in most parts of the country much wanted, many fami- 
lies now generally living together, a circumstance oftentimes inju- 
rious both to their health and morals. 

The principal advantages proposed by this plan are, first, (as has 
been said before) that it engages the strong motive of self-interest 
in its success ; next, that it is to form one general, united, and 
comprehensive system, all the minor parts of the institution ema- 
nating from the head as their source, and making together one 
compact whole. With this view, it is thought particularly ad- 
visable, that if this plan should be adopted at all, it should be 
adopted entire, and carried into execution on one general scale, 
before any individual, with the wish of making it the source of 
private gain, might attempt such a design; when probably other 
unconnected oflices of this description would spring up, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, which separately would produce only 
the ordinary profit of such institutions to those engaged in them, 
and, comparatively speaking, but little advantage to the country at 
large: for in that case, each office would have separately to en- 
counter all those difficulties which in this plan the centre office 
alone would experience; and, after all, they could not be effectu- 
ally surmounted. Besides, these offices getting into many different 
hands, their interests would naturally be opposed to each other, 
instead of being umited, and that scheme, from which, if ex- 
hibiting one strong, active, and self-united body, the most vigor- 
ous effects might be expected, would, under those circumstances, 
become nothing but a disjointed and incongruous mass, of which 
weakness, inactivity, and inefficacy, would be the principal features. 

Again: we may consider the number of persons who from the 
smallness of the shares will probably be tempted to subscribe, 
and those who to secure themselves will most likely be induced to 
insure ; and if to these we add the number of vigilant assistants 
which the institution will have from those who will seek for their 
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rewards, it will be easy to see how large a body will be engaged 
by their interest to oppose the now prosperous body of robbers. 
It would be giving too gloomy a picture of society to imagine that 
the number of those who live upon theft can exceed the total num- 
ber of subscribers, insurers, directors, secretaries, clerks, officers, 
runners, agents, constables, tythingmen, and others, which this 
plan will set actively at work against them; and if they do not 
exceed this number, (it surely is impossible that they can amount 
to half of them,) we may readily conclude that such a united body 
would soon triumph over the unorganized bands of depredators. 
Another advantage proposed is, that information of suspicious 
characters being received from every part of the kingdom, at the 
general office, and-again issued from thence to all the other offices, 
thieves, for the future, would have no hiding-place, and it would 
be impossible for them to perpetrate any crimes unknown, and 
thus profit and impunity, the present too strong incitements to 
robbery, would be removed ; and where prevention did not anti- 
cipate their gain, detection would certainly insure their punish- 
ment. ‘There is no doubt but these men well consider the chances 
of their profits and their impunity: they never would risque their 
lives for so precarious a hope of success. But the chief benefit of 
this plan is, that a comprehensive and vigorous police establishment 
will be formed, without incurring any additional public charge, 
and the individual expense which will be incurred will be volun- 
tary. And another scarcely less important consideration is, that 
the whole of this will be done with but little alteration in the pre- 
sent establishment, and very immaterial changes in the laws: 
the only one which Iam at present aware will be necessary is, 
that the agents of the several subsidiary offices should be enabled 
to bring actions against the hundred for any sums of money which 
they may have paid to persons robbed, and which, according to 
the existing laws, these persons can now claim of the hundred. 
And should the exemptions be allowed for houses built near the 
public roads, perhaps it would be advisable that a clause should 
be inserted in the Act granting the exemptions, declaring that by 
inhabiting such houses a settlement should not be acquired. 

Since I have commenced the explanation of this plan, I have con- 
sulted Mr. Colquhoun’s useful work, in order to learn if any thing 
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here advanced weuld militate against the doctrines or recom- 
mendations which that very experienced magistrate has suggested, 
and I am happy to find that in almost every part doctrines are laid 
down with which this scheme would correspond, and the deside- 
rata there mentioned will, as I conceive, be found in this plan. In 
concluding, therefore, that part of my observations which relates 
to the advantages of the scheme proposed, I cannot illustrate them 
better than by transcribing a few passages from Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book, and referring to others, in which he has stated the necessity 
of those regulations which it is intended this plan should provide. 

In page 25, enumerating the causes of the present inefficacy of 
the police, he attributes it to “ the want of an active principle, 
calculated to concentrate and connect the whole police of the me- 
tropolis and the nation, and to reduce the general management to 
system and method, by the interposition of a superintending 
agency, composed of able, intelligent, and indefatigable men.” 
Able and intelligent men only, at least sufficiently so to manage 
this establishment, will undertake it, and their interest in its suc- 
cess will make them indefatigable in carrying on its concerns. 

The author goes on to say, “ On these persons it is proposed 
should devolve the subordinate care and direction of the general 
police of the metropolis, so as to obtain, by the introduction of 
order and arrangement, 2 complete history of the connections and 
pursuits of all or most of the criminal and fraudulent persons who 
resort to the metropolis (either natives or foreigners); forming 
from such materials a register of all known offenders, and thereby 
establishing a clue for their detection as often as they are charged 
with committing depredations upon the public; with~ power to 
reward officers of justice, and all other persons whose services ate 
found to be useful in the discovery or detection of delinquents of 
every description—to keep an account of property stolen, or 
procured by swindling or fraudulent transactions, in the metropolis, 
as well as in other parts of Great Britain--to establish a corre- 
spondence with the magistrates in town and country, so as to be 
able more effectually to watch the motions of all suspected per- 
sons, with a view to quick and immediate detection, and to inter- 
pose such embarrassments in the way of every class of offenders as 
may diminish crimes by increasing the risque of detection. Alf 
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this, under circumstances where a centre-point would be formed, 
and the general affairs of the police be conducted with method and 
regularity; and the whole system be carried on with that intelli- 
gence and benefit to the country which must arise from the atten- 
tion of men of business being directed solely to these objects.” 
All these ends are intended to be effected, and the regulations and 
arrangements there proposed, or at least something to the same 
purpose, to be established by the plan here detailed. 

In the third head of enumeration, he mentions the want of po-~ 
ce establishments in the great commercial and manufacturing 
towns; which by this plan are ‘provided: in the fourth, the want 
of a public prosecutor for the Crown, which deficiency might be 
easily supplied by an officer of this establishment, appointed solely 
to conduct all prosecutions in which the office may be concerned. 

In the fifth head, he deplores the want of a more correct and 
regular system, for the purpose of obtaining the fullest and most 
authentic information. By this plan such a system is effectually 
provided. 

In the second chapter of this book, the author, amongst the 
general rules which he suggests for the improvement of our. penal 
code, recommends that reparation should be made to the injured 
party. ‘That is here effectually provided for, although by means 
different from those suggested by Mr. Colquhoun. 

In chap. 9, the increase of crimes is justly ascribed to the de- 
ficient and ill-executed laws, and to the want of a proper system of 
police ; and in chap, 12 it is observed, as a cause of complaint, 
that responsibility, as to objects of police, attaches no-where. As 
to the system desired, it is hoped that this plan will supply it: and 
for responsibility, the more energetic motive of interest is substi- 
tuted in its place. 

The employing and rewarding constables and other peace-offi- 
cers is secured in this scheme, as is recommended by Colquhoun 
in his 14th chapter. And the well-known reluctance and back- 
wardness of those whose property has been stolen in making ap- 
plication for assistance to recover their property, or to detect the 
offenders, is sufficiently counteracted by making it necessary for 
them to apply for remuneration from the office, who will immedi- 
ately institute the proper search and inquiries. And the ill effects 
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of their mistaken humanity will be obviated, and the hope of im- 
punity be withdrawn from the guilty, by the certainty of prosecu- 
tion ; besides that all inducements to the compounding of felonies 
will be effectually removed, and this head of the law almost ren- 
dered useless. 

The small number of officers exclusively employed for the pro- 
tection of the immense property of this kingdom, the inadequacy 
of the funds to reward them, the want of any stimulus to the dif- 
ferent officers, and the necessity of a plan to consolidate the whole 
tribe of constables, beadles, and watchmen into one body, and the 
propriety of making their offices desirable and reputable, will all 
be provided for by this institution ; as well as the other desiderata 
mentioned by Mr. Colquhoun, which seem individually and col- 
lectively to be supplied, to an extent even beyond that which his 
book declares as necessary, by this easy and cheap, though com- 
prehensive and effective establishment. 

Having cursorily stated the proposed advantages of this institu- 
tion, it now seems necessary to anticipate some few of the most 
obvious objections that will probably be urged against its establish- 
ment. The first, no doubt, will be, that it will not succeed as a 
speculation ; that none will be induced to subscribe; and that it 
will failin its very birth. But is it the disinclination of the Eng- 
lish to speculation that will authorise this supposition, when the 
South-Sea bubble is remembered? when Acts of Parliament are 
necessary to restrain this disposition to improvidence and ill- 
digested schemes? when lotteries are supported by eager pur- 
chasers? when tunnels, canals, docks, theatres, improvements, and 
works of every description, are with unremitting perseverance pur- 
sued, and funds, without difficulty, and apparently without end, 
are constantly and almost immediately subscribed ? 

Should the plan survive this objection, the next probably will be, 
that those who subscribe will lose their money, and obtain no pro- 
fit; that the risk and demand upon the office will be great, and 
the frauds practised upon it still greater. To this it must be an- 
swered, that to the offices already established, the ship, life, and 
fire insurances, those objections exist to a still greater degree, and. 
yet they are found to be most prosperous speculations to the parties 
concerned in them. In the first there is the risk by armed and 
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active enemies, by dangers of storms and tempests, none of which, 
it may be observed, are within the controul of the insurers. In 
the second there are the multiplied dangers ard casualties of every 
moment of life to be calculated ; all equally beyond either the con- 
troul or the foresight of man, so as to render this mode of insur 
ance, with respect at least to each individual case, purely a matter 
of chance ; and in the third instance, the care which should pre- 
vent the danger is entirely out of the power or influence of the 
office: and as to fraud, it surely will not be contended that in 
each of those instances a wider door is not opened to it, when it is 
considered that the transactions of the first are in some cases in a 
foreign country, where correct information is often difficult to be 
obtained; and in other cases, where a total loss has happened at 
sea, all evidence of fraud, if any, must have perished with the 
ship. In the second, perhaps there may be less; but in the third, 
where the destructive element generally reduces to ruin every ves- 
tige of testimony which might establish fraud, surely the tempta- 
tion is unusually great, and but in a small degree exposed to the 
danger of detection. In the institution above described, the risk 
to be incurred might perhaps be, and indeed most probably would 
be, at first, very considerable; but the danger to be insured 
against would always be under the control of the officers, and 
the diligence which they would use would soon effectually reduce 
it within the smallest bounds, This distinguishing feature and 
advantage it would have over all other insurances—that nothing 
but its own negligence can involve it in difficulties; and against 
fraud, the number of officers which it will have on the alert in 
every part of the kingdom will be an almost certain guard. 

Another argument, in answer to both these objections, may 
promptly be drawn from the societies already established for the pre- 
vention of frauds and robberies, to none of which is there, I believe 
the least difficulty in obtaining subscribers; and in no instance, 
notwithstanding the charges they incur for prosecutions, (which in 
such small societies must necessarily be very large in proportion to 
their profits,) have their funds proved deficient; but, on the con- 
trary, have rather been redundant. ; 

To the third objection which may perhaps be advanced of the 
improbability tha tthe plan will not produce the effect intended, or 


be pursued and executed with that vigilance and perseverance ix 
all its departments which have been supposed, I would first in- 
stance the effect which has been confessedly produced in every 
district in which the societies above alluded to have been estab- 
lished, notwithstanding they are so small in themselves, so 
limited in their object, and so imperfect in their constitution, 
whilst they above all things want the great consolidating principle 
of unity which this plan will possess. Again: the general effect, 
which has been produced by the offices for insurance against fire, 
might be mentioned. The ravages of that destructive element, 
which heretofore reduced London to ashes, and which has since 
repeatedly threatened whole districts, and been productive of the 
most extensive loss and misery, are now restrained within limits 
comparatively small, being generally confined to one house, and 
frequently reduced even before it has proceeded to that extent. 
Who can see the prompt and active exertions of the different fire 
bodies from the various parts of the metropolis, immediately after 
the alarm of fire is given, without being thoroughly satisfied that 
the same result would be produced by insurances against robbery, 
particularly where they should be effected, as is above proposed, 
by one united and systematized national office; which I must 
again repeat is the only certain mode of carrying this plan to its 
utmost extent. 

One other objection remains, which there can be no doubt will 
instantly be raised against this plan with overbearing clamor; this 
is the dreadful charge of espionage: and if this were likely to be 
produced to any unconstitutional extent by this institution, it cer- 
tainly would not be recommended, But it is not very evident how 
that system of inquiry which is to lead only to the detection of 
crimes, can effect any but those who, one would imagine, would not 
be very ready to boast of their dissatisfaction, and whom not to 
watch and control, would be the most unpardonable neglect, both 
in the laws and the executive government. The system of inquiry 
and watching which is here recommended, is far from being so 
extensive or rigid as the old system authorized by our most ancient 
laws, by which the neighbourhood was made responsible for all 
robberies committed amongst them; and which law must neces- 
sarily have induced them to such a watchful attention as should at 
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all times make them aware of the suspected characters amongst 
them, and thus enable them, in case of robbery, readily to fix upon 
the guilty. 

Having now shown the present defective state of the police, and 
the improbabijity of trifling alterations producing amendment, 
since they have already failed; having therefore shown the neces- 
sity of some new system, and explained the one here proposed; 
having pointed out its advantages, and proved them by facts, and 
by the concurring opinions of an experienced Magistrate; and 
having answered, as far as they can be anticipated, the few most 
obvious objections to this plan; the author has done his duty ; the 
adoption or rejection of the scheme must be the act of others, to 
whom is left the consideration of it. One only hope, however, is 
entertained, and perhaps it is not unreasonable for an Englishman— 
that whatever system may be adopted, our property may be ren- 

' dered safe from robbery, and we may by some means or other be 
able to lie secure in our beds. 
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“ Of all things tending to the greatness of any Kingdom er 
State, the principal is, to have a race of military men.” 
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TO 
THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
LORD VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


oe 


My Lorp, 

Permit me respectfully to offer for your Lordship’s consi- 
deration the following Remarks on the Bill you have lately 
introduced in Parliament, for rendering the Militia dispo- 
sable for Foreign Service. 

I am encouraged to this address from having received the 
favorable opinions of several distinguished officers, on the 
measure I had the honor to recommend twelve months 
since, m my “ Observations on the Military System of the 
British Empire,” as well as from a perfect conviction that 
your Lordship will with pleasure receive suggestions re- 
spectfully offered for the improvement of the Bill in ques- 
tion: more especially as it has, in.a great measure, failed of 
acquiring that success which your Lordship must have ex- 
pected ; and from a knowledge that before the object you 
have in view can be possibly attained, the Bill must under- 
go some very material amendments. I have further to 
assure your Lordship that only such observations shall be 
intruded as, I am certain, are in unison with the opinions en- 
tertained by officers of long service and talents, and whose 
ideas onsovery important an alteration in the military systems 
of this Empire claim, and I am convinced will receive, at- 
tention both from your Lordship and the British Legisla- 
ture. 

I have the honor to be, 
With sincere respect, 
My Lorp, 
Your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 


J. PHILIPPART. 
London, March i, 1814. 




















OBSERVATIONS, &c. 








Tue various remarks I have at different times given to 
the public on the military systems and economy of this 
country, have been solely prompted by a firm persuasion 
that it is the duty of every Englishman to contribute, to the 
utmost of his abilities, towards the safety and benefit of 
Great Britain. If, therefore, either in proposing improve- 
ments and remedies, or pointing out defects, my observa- 
tions are of service, I am fully recompensed. 

The Bill for rendering the militia disposable for foreign 
service, is of the highest importance to the military interests 
of this country, and if a measure of that kind could be effect- 
ually carried into execution, our military capabilities would 
be much greater than they have ever been, and there is no 
period in the history of this country when we more required 
a powerful British military force, or when it could be of 
greater service, than at the present moment. 

In discussing therefore the merits and demerits of the 
Right Honorable Secretary of State’s plan, 1 feel sensible 
that my motives will be understood and, I trust, that this 
attempt to prove in what manner the militia might be ren- 
dered disposable, will be read with attention by those whom 
it most interests. 


To afford every individual who may peruse this paper 
a correct view of the Bill in question, as well as of 
the propositions I shall offer, it will be necessary to insert 
the clauses contained in Lord Castlereagh’s Bill, with ob- 
servations on those that, in my humble opinion, have pre- 
vented the measure receiving the success his Lordship must 
have expected. 


>< -Sa- 


_ 1st Clause.—His Majesty empowered to accept the vo- 

luntary offers of a proportion of the Militia to serve in any 
part of Europe. 

2d Clause. — Bounty of eight guineas to persons making 
voluntary offers. * 

Unobjectionable. 

$d Clause.—Commanding officers to explain that the 
offer is to be voluntary. 

4th Clause.—The services of three field-officers may be 
accepted with nine hundred men. Two field-officers with 
six hundred men ; and one with three hundred, &c. And 
proportion of other officers according to the establishment. 

With regard to this clause, it should be inquired whether 
the field-officers in general of Militia regiments can possibly 
be considered competent to the command of regular regi- 
ments on service? Many militia field-officers I admit to be 
gentlemen of great ability, but if by his Majesty’s regula- 
tions it is required that an officer should serve a certain num- 
ber of years before he can be qualified for the situation of 
field-officer ; surely it is reasonable to conclude, that those 
officers who have never seen any service, who are practi- 


* Militiamen volunteering for the line, if inlisting for an unlimited 
period of service, are to receive sixteen guineas; if for a limited, 
twelve guineas. Vide Appendix (B.) 
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cally, if not totally, unacquainted with the routine of regu- 
lar service, with the duties, and internal and external ma- 
nagement of regular regiments in the field, cannot compe- 
tently discharge the trust which will be confided in them, if 
appointed field-officers of the line ; and which they acquire 
from bringing into the regular service a certain quota of 
men. 

Would any general officer expect that field-officers of 
regiments thus appointed could execute the duties imposed 
on them when employed on actual foreign service? that 
they would fulfil as required the orders he might issue, and 
satisfactorily direct the operations of their corps in services 
of hazard and importance. Will the commanding general 
have that necessary confidence in his forces, when his prin- 
cipal agents, field-officers, are gentlemen inexperienced in 
actual warfare? And can the country expect him to suc- 
ceed against troops whose officers are men of the greatest 
experience and ability ? 

Such are the considerations which a clause of this nature 
requires ; and I feel certain that they will even be regarded 
as just by the field-officers of militia regiments. It is no 
disparagement to their honor or character, when I observe 
they cannot be in reason expected competent to the duties 
of similar situations in the regular army. The services 
of the latter and the militia are totally different; and 
although a field-officer may be equal to every Militia duty, 
it must require time to render him adequate to the discharge 
of the more arduous and important trusts confided in field- 
officers of the regular forces ; especially that most important 
point, tle taking care of the men when in the field. 

Instead therefore of the clause in question, I have to 
suggest the following amendment. 

Aliow every militia officer, from the rank of lieutenant- 
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colonel downwards, who shall bring with him a certain 
quota of men, rank one degree inferior to that which he 
enjoyed in the militia. The lieutenant-colonelcies should 
be disposed of among half-pay active majors, on their pay- 
ing the regulated difference of full and half-pay ; or given 
to those majors on full pay who may be deemed by his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief deserving of 
such promotion. The senior majorities should be dis- 
posed of in like manner to the lieutenant-colonelcies. 

The junior majorities to be held by lieutenant-colonels of 
the militia; companies by majors of the militia; lieutenant- 
cies by captains of the militia; and the commissions for 
ensigncies to be disposed of agreeably to the present army 
regulations. 

In carrying, however, a measure of this nature into effect, 
a judicious and impartial distribution of several of the new 
commissions should take place. If many of these were 
given to meritorious officers on haif-pay, great benefit might 
accrue to the service; and the disposable military force of 
the empire augmented in such manner, that, after one 
campaign, the militia officers, by being under the direction 
of the regulars, would acquire, in a considerable degree, a 
proper knowledge of their situations, Whereas if they 
were continued, as proposed, together under the direction 
of militia lieutenant-colonels, &c. it must require a very long 
time before they can, if ever, obtain a just knowledge of 
their duties, and become experienced officers. 

As colonels of regiments have generally his Majesty’s 
continual leave of absence, the service would not suffer 
if the colonelcies of any new corps were given to patriotic 
gentlemen of fortune, of eminent respectability, on con- 


sideration of their clothing, for the first year, the whole of 
their men. 
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5th Clause.—His Majesty may form the militia for ex- 
tended service into such provisional regiments or battalions 
as he may think fit. 

This clause is partly replied to by my answers to the pre- 
ceding one: but I conceive that the regular force of the 
country would be better improved by the militia-men 
being allowed to volunteer into the different regiments of 
the line, and their officers appointed, as I have already de- 
scribed, to such regiments as may experience from the 
volunteerings an augmentation of their establishments. 

6th Clause.—Officers of the militia not to take any 
higher rank than lieutenant-colonel. 

My opinion on this clause is fully given in the answer to 
the 4th. 

7th Clause.—In case sufficient officers do not volunteer, 
his Majesty may appoint officers, 

From the nature of the present Bill, there appears to be 
no chance of a want of officers: but if the Bill is amended, 
as it necessarily must, the officers to be appointed in case 
of an insufficiency should certainly be from the line. 

8th Clause.— Officers whose offers of extended service 
are accepted, entitled to half-pay: but not if they do not 
join and serve upon being required to supply vacancies. 
Pensions to widows of officers killed on service. 

In this, as well as in every other part of the Bill, the 
militia officer is benefited: but the points in this clause 
appear equitable, and the latter is most essential. 

9th Clause. —Militia on extended service subject to Mu- 
tiny Act as regulars: and militia officers and officers of re- 
gular forces to sit indiscriminately on courts-martial. 

These points are unobjectionable. ‘he service of the 
country would have been bencfited if the latter had been 
always practised, as there can be no reasonable plea for re- 
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gular and militia officers not sitting indiscriminately on 
courts-martial, 

10th Clause.—To continue militia, and remain subject 
to militia regulations, except as particularly provided by 
this act. 

In what manner this clause is to be carried into execu- 
tion, I have not been able clearly to ascertain. Is it in- 
tended that if, when the militia forces fre constituted re- 
gulars, an officer of the former exchanges with the latter, 
he is still to-be considered as a militia officer; or that the 
regular officer becomes a militia-man? In numerous in- 
stances, according to the other provisions of the act, as 
well as according to the annexed list,’ militia officers will 
volunteer with their men into the different regiments ap- 
pointed to receive them : and it will only be in some cases 
that militia officers will be attached to the provisional bat- 
talions or regiments. 

11th Clause.—His Majesty may make regulations for 
retaining officers, non-commissioned officers, and drummers, 
as supernumeraries. 

Unobjectionable. 

12th Clause.—Militia-men may inlist together as a com- 
pany of not less than 100; and his Majesty may appoint 
officers from the militia, and make battalions of such com- 
panies, &c. 

This clause appears to me highly objectionable, as, in 
conformity to the concluding part of the observation on 


* Vide Appendix: in which also is given the special instructions 
for the guidance of general officers and others employed in carrying 
into effect the volunteering of the militia for the regular service, 
marked (B): and extracts of letters from the Secretary of State and 
Secretary at War, addressed to commanding officers of militia regi- 
ments, marked (C). 


: 


’ 
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clause 7, if an insufficiency of officers occurs, they certainly 
should be appointed from the line. 

13th Clause.—Certain persons not to inlist without the 
consent of the commanding officer; viz. adjutant’s clerk 
or regimental clerk, drummer, musician, armourer, artil- 
lery-man, or matross. 

The men mentioned in this clause being certainly requi- 
site to every regiment, their exclusion from the general vo- 
lunteering, except with the special permission of their com- 
manding officers, is unobjectionable. 

14th.Clause.—Commanding officers may refuse to dis- 
charge men, upon sufficient cause. 

This clause affords to commanding officers a power 
which I must consider as highly detrimental to the military 
service. I have mentioned in my former observations, that 
the occasional volunteerings from the militia have given 
birth to a conduct in some commanding officers certainly 
reprehensible. “ At the periods of recruiting from the 
militia, every officer is bound to promote the same, as it is 
the object of our executive government; yet commanding 
officers of several militia regiments have contrived to absent, 
or engage upon particular duties, the grenadiers, light. in- 
fantry, and best men of their corps, till the time of receiv- 
ing recruits expired, or until the worst part of their regi- 
ments had volunteered; and although numbers of . the 
finest men would have rejoiced in offering their services 
for the line, they have been prevented by this flagitious con- 
duct on the part of their officers. 

In the above statement I am borne out by perhaps every 
commanding officer of a regular regiment, who has had 
occasion to distribute recruiting parties, at the period of 
volunteerings, throughout the United Kingdom: and it is 
a fact sufficient to condemn én ¢oto a clause of this descrip- 
uoRn, 





15th Clause.—Persons discharged refusing to inlist, or 
not approved of, shall continue to belong to the regiment 
from which discharged. 

This clause is unobjectionable: but I must beg to re- 
mark that the system frequently practised by serjeants, of 
engaging men, when intoxicated, to accept their discharge 
(and who generally afterwards refuse to inlist) should be 
prevented. 

16th Clause.—No person shall be drafted from the re- 
giment in which he inlisted. 

Unobjectionable. 

17th Clause.—Militia officers volunteering to serve in 
the regular forces to have half-pay. 

As answer to 8th clause. 

18th Clause—Number of men taken from the militia 
nét to exceed 30,000. 

19th Clause.—51 G. Ill. relating to militia inlisting into 
the litte, to continue in force, except in the particular case 
specified in this act. 

20th Clause.—Act not to extend to the London militia. 

2ist Clause.—Act may be altered or repealed this ses- 
sion. 


As the principal part of militia-men are married, and 
have families chargeable to the different parishes: of the 
United Kingdom on the death of their husbands or fathers, 
it appears to me unreasonable to expect that men enjoying 
this satisfaction will become regular soldiers unless the like 
prospects are held out to them, at least fora certain limited 
time.—Is it natural that men, for the sake of a bounty of 
twelve or Sixteen guitveas, should acquiesce in the re- 
flexion that those most dear to them will, in the event of 
their fall, be left totally destitute, friendless, and umpro- 
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tected ? These are considerations to which militia-men are 
not lost, and are considerations that will be present to every 
married militia-man, and deter him from becoming a regular 
soldier under the present Bill. 

I cannot conclude this paper without expressing my wish 
that a Stationary Depot was established for eyery regiment 
of the line, both in Great Britain and Ireland, and that te 
such depéts, barracks and regimental schools were at- 
tached. 

When a regiment is ordered on foreign service its depét 
would afford an asylum to the wives and children of the sol- 
diers; and in case of the death of a soldier, a pension 
should be provided for the wife, out of a general regimen- 
tal contribution fund, aided by some government support. 
The children of soldiers should, till they arrive at a certain 
age, during the life-time of their fathers, be brought up at 
the regimental schools ; and on their death be transferred 
to the military asylums,’ which should be wholly appro- 
priated for the reception of fatherless children. 

In return, however, for the expense incurred in the edu- 
cation of the male children of soldiers, I have to recom- 
mend that they should, when possible, be brought up to 
the profession of arms, and obliged to serve as soldiers 
seven years, from the age of eighteen, without receiving 
any bounty.—lIf their inclinations, or any bodily defect, 
should prevent this object, they should be brought up as 
armourers, &c. or to some regimental trade; and to each 
regiment of the line a company of artificers might by 
this means be readily attached, which would prevent the 
regimental soldiers being employed in those duties, and 
which at present weaken the effective strength of every 
corps. 

I do not recommend that a pension should be given to 
the wife of every soldier who dies in the service; but to 
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the wives of such men only as fall in defence of their coun- 
try, or who by a long service entitle their wives and children 
to some particular indulgence. 


(ene IRIN 


The following are the numbers volunteered to the 
line : 


Nearly 3000 have volunteered as militia-men for the 
provisional battalions. 
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APPENDIX (A.) 
List of Regiments and Battalions in Europe into which it is pro- 
posed that the Militia should Volunteer. 


The Foot Guards $2d Foot, 2d batt. |62d Foot, 2d batt. 
jst Foot, $d batt. | 38d 63d 
4th 34th 2d 66th 
2d Foot. 35th Ist 67th 
3d Ist 2d 68th 
2d 86th Ist 69th 
4th Ist 2d 71st 
2d 37th Ist 
5th / Ist 2d 72d 
2d $8th Ist 73d 
6th Ist 2d 74th 
2d 39th Ist 75th 
7th Ist 2a 76th 
2d 40th lst 77th 
9th Ist 2d 78th 
2d 42d Ist 79th 
10th Ist 2d 
2d 43d Ist 8lst 
llth Ist od 
2d 44th Ist 82d 
12th 2d 
14th 2d 45th lst 83d 
2d 2d 
2d 84th 
18th Ist 85th 
20th 2d 86th 
87th 
Ist 88th 
23d 2d 


gE REE 


BEE 


90th 
24th 7 Ist 91st 
2d 
26th 2d 92d 





93d 
3d 
94th 
95th 





96th 
97th 
Staff Corps. 
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pericige “(BS 


fim Guards, Dec. 1813. 

Special Instructions for the Guidance of General Officers and 
others employed in carrying into effect the Volunteering of the 
Militia for the’ Regular Service. 


‘ \" 


Ist. The non-commissioned officers and private men of the militia 
will be permitted to volunteer for any of the regiments of foot guards, 
or infantry of the line, (with the exception of the 60th) and must be at- 
tested accordingly, and not for any particular battalion of the regi- 
ment; or 

2d. They may enter generally into his Majesty’s regular forces, and 
will be received and appointed to regiments now serving in Europe. 
With every hundred men, a captain, lieutenant, and ensign will be 
transferred from the militia to the line, and noh-commitsioned officers 
in the proportion of five serjeants, six corporals, and two drummers. 

3d. The voluntéets who have already been attested for general ser- 
vice in the line, are to be re-attested for such regiments as they may 
make choice of, provided they are according to the regulations of the 
corps in which they are desirous of serving. 

4th. General officers commanding districts will appoint general ot 
field offi¢¢ers of the line, who are to be assisted by competent medical 
officersy to inspect the volunteers, They will be careful in rejecting 
every man who is not,conformable to the regulations aecording to the 
corps for which he. is intended, dr-who is considered surgically unfit for 
active service. 

5th. Volunteers forthe foot guards and theline, will receive a bounty 
of sixteen guineas, if enlisting for an unlimited period of service, and 12 
guineas, if for a limited period, one half of which is to be paid on attest- 
ing, and the remainder (after completing their regimental necessaties) 
on j»ining the regimental depdt or head-quarters of the regiment. 

6th. The age and standard for the respective corps, are fixed as 
follows, viz. 

Age not exceeding Height not under 

Foot Guards eee Sea 5 feet 7 inches. 

Line - - - 35 - - - 5 feet 4 inches. 

7th. The sides for the light infantry and rifle corps is to be the 
same as that for the other regiments of infantry. 

8th. The royal waggon train will also be allowed to receive volun- 
teers from the British militia. No man under eighteen years of age 
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is to be approved for this corps, or who exceeds five feet four inches in 

height, or is less than five fect two inches. Volunteers for the royal 

waggon train, for an unlimited period, will receive a bounty of twelve 

guineas, and those enlisting for limited service, a bounty of eight 
ineas. 

9th. No militia man who may be in confinement, or under the sen- 
tence of a court-martial—No person employed asadutant’s clerk, 
regimental clerk, drummer, musician in the band, armourer, or who 
shall have been trained as an artillery man or matross, ‘and as such 
shall be attached to any artillery belonging to any regiment of militia, 
not exceeding ¢wenty men in each battalion, is to volunteer without the 
consent of the officer commanding the regiment. 

10th. In case the colonels, or officers commanding, should refuse 
to discharge any private who shall be desirous of volunteering into the 
regular service, the approving general or field officers are to require 
in writing the reasons for such refusal, and transmit the same for the 
decision of the general officer commanding the district. 

llth. The approving general and field officers will take care 
that the volunteers are regularly discharged from the militia, and that 
their accounts are closed, and every just claim satisfied ; they will also 
be careful that they are immediately re-attested for the regiment into 
which they have volunteered, or, for general service in the line, accord- 
ing to the forms of attestations prescribed by the present mutiny act. 

12th. Men volunteering for regiments stationed in the same garri- 
son, or in the immediate neighbourhood, are to be delivered over as 
soon as attested, and the officers commanding regiments of militia will 
be responsible that the attestations are duly forwarded. 

13th. The general officers commanding districts will take the ne- 
cessary steps for forwarding the men who may volunteer fur particu- 
lar regiments, and will transmit to the adjutant-genera), returns of the 
numbers from each corps. Returns of the number of men which vo- 
lunteer from the respective regiments of militia for general service in 
the line, are also to be transmitted without delay to the adjutant-gene- 
ral, and the men are to remain with the militia until the orders shall be 
received for their transfer to the regular service. 

A4th. The general officers commanding districts will communicate 
with the quarter-master-general, with respect to marching the volun- 
teers to their destination. 

15th. ‘The volunteers are to take with them the elothing of the pre- 
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sent year; and are to leave with the militia their great coats, and other 
regimental appointments. 

16th. The subdivision officers and parties employed on the recruit- 
ing service are not to be called on to assist in this duty, as the volun- 
teering must not be permitted tp interfere with the regular recruiting. 

17th. Furloughs are not to be granted to the volunteers previous to 
their joining the head-quarters of their corps, or the regimental depédt, 

-—after which, the officers commanding will be at liberty to apply to 

the general officer of the district-for short sedate provided the ser- 
vice will admit of this indulgence. 

18th. An allowance will be made to the ellen appointed to take 
charge of the volunteers: viz. 6d. per mile, when proceeding from the 
quarters of their regiment, and 9d. per mile when returning, and they 
will further receive a dazly allowance during the time they are so em- 
ployed, according to their rank, as follows: viz. Captains, 10s.—Subal- 
terns, 5s. 

19th. The general officers commanding districts. will carry into 
effect the volunteering of the militia for the regular service. The 
colonels or officers commanding regiments of militia will act under the 
instructions of the secretary of state with respect to the volun- 
teering of their corps for extended service in Europe.—By order of 
his Royal Highness the Commander in Chief, 

(Signed) HARRY CALVERT, Adjt.-Gen. 


oe 


APPENDIX (C.) 


Extract of a Circular Letter from the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to the Officers commanding corps of Mili- 
tia, dated Whitehall, Nov. 25, 1813. 


« The men enlisting into his Majesty’s regular forces, under the pro- 
visions of the 12th section of the act 54 Geo. III. cap. 1, dated 24th 
November, will be entitled to a bounty of two guineas, either for 
limited or unlimited service, in addition to the regulated bounty al- 
lowed to militia men enlisting into the line for limited or unlimited 
service respectively.” * 


* The half bounty to be paid on arrival at the head-quarters of the regi- 
ments or regimental depéts, will therefore be, six guineas for volunteers who 
enter for seven yeats, and eight guineas for volunteers for an unlimited 
period. 
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Extract of a Circular Letter addressed by the Secretary at War to 
Officers commanding regiments and corps of British and Irish 
Militia serving in Great Britain, dated War-Office, Nov. 29, 
1813. 


«“ The bounty, pay, &c. of the non-commissioned officers, drummers 
and private men, who shall volunteer for service in any of the corps 
specified in the list inclosed in Lord Sidmouth’s letter of the 25th in- 
stant, are to be issued and accounted for according to the rules estab- 
lished in regard to the volunteering from the militia into the line, dated 
29th March, 1813.” 


END OF NO. V. 


—— ee 
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ON THE 


TRADE IN WOOL, &c. 


Since I had the pleasure of meeting you last year, there has been 
a great variation in the price of wool. Previously to that meet- 
ing, in consequence of the distrust which arose in respect to the 
American States, and the disordered state of the Continent, our 
manufactures suffered a depression, more considerable than at any 
former period of the war: and, assisted by much misrepresenta- 
tion, the price of wool was kept down; but towards winter the 
price rose rapidly, and afterwards to an extent never experienced 
before. I stated at our last wool-fair, and in confident terms, that 
such would be the case. It was not difficult to foresee it ; and I 
particularly represented that there was no foundation for the sup- 
position that the manufactures of the finest wools (now princi- 
pally under our consideration) were essentially prejudiced by the 
waft, as the sale depends almost entirely on the home market, and 
comparatively very little on the export to the continent of Europe. 
I wish to bring to your recollection, that the home demand ts the 
great support of all our manufactures! Little argument can be 
deduced from the extravagant prices of wool during the greater 
part of last winter and spring. It was evidently occasioned by 
wool-dealers speculating on the scanty supply of Spanish wool, 
end on the article being in few hands ; however it is certain that the 
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value of wool is much higher than it has been of late years. With 
respect to our woollen trade in general, there is no doubt that it 
will be considerably better than it was last year. The American 
Non-importation Act, which was in a great degree ineffectual, is at 
least suspended for the present; a great exportation thither now 
takes place. Several other channels are found for our manufac- 
tures, and whatever was deficient in the demand for them in pre- 
ceding years, will be amply compensated by the future demand ; for 
they must be had somewhere, and the manufactures of the conti- 
nent are certainly greatly reduced and prejudiced by revolution and 
war. The principal apprehension is, whether our manufacturers 
will be enabled to procure an adequate supply of the raw mate- 
rial. Whatever check or decline takes place in the excellent ma- 
nufactures of fine wool in the West of England does not arise en- 
tirely from the scarcity and high price of Spanish wool, but partly 
from the high wages, which are likely to transfer the manufacture 
to the less luxurious manufacturers of Yorkshire. It has been 
generally supposed that the manufacturers of woollens in the West 
Riding have been greatly hurt by the war, and especially last year, 
by the impolitic measures of the American States, which were in- 
finitely more injurious to themselves than they could possibly be to 
us; but it appears that the manufacture of broad and narrow cloths 
(the only branch of the trade of which a precise knowledge can be 
obtained), last year amounted to 5,309,007 yards of narrow, and 
9,050,970 yards of broad, very little less than an average of the 
ten preceding years, which include several years of the greatest ex- 
port. And it should be observed, that notwithstanding all the de- 
clamation we have heard on the ruin of our trade, the decline in the 
exports of woollens of all sorts in the last year, compared with the 
preceding year, is only 519,2S2/. official value. 

The scanty supply of Spanish wool must very considerably raise 
the intrinsic value of our fine wools, which, it is well known, are 
very.greatly improved within a few years; and the coat which I 
now wear shows that South Down wool may be used as a very 
good substitute for Spanish: its appearance is equally good. I 
have corresponded with every part of England where there are con- 
siderable fairs for wool. At Hereford fair, ist of July, Ryeland 
wool sold at 3s. 44d. per lb. and was supposed to be undersold ; 
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my correspondent observing that his wool had been valued at 6s. 6d. 
per lb. by a man in the trade ; but it should be remarked, that the 
Herefordshire wools are trinded, and cleansed from some of their 
impurities. It is added, that the sellers, pleased with prices higher 
than usual, had sold under the real value. Mr. George Wilbraham 
has this year sold his Delamere Forest wool for Ss. 4d. per lb. 
Some had been sold as high as 3s. 6d. and one instance of 3s. 6d. 
perlb. There are parts in the Delamere Forest fleeces finer than 
m the South Down; but the latter are more even, so that little dif- 
ference is made in the price. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, who is well 
known to you all, as the distinguished friend of the agriculture and 
trade of the country, in his aecount of Thetford fair, 15th of July, 
says there was a great attendance of growers, but little or no busi- 
ness was done; that 2s. Sd. was generally offered for the Down 
wool ; that some was sold at 2s. 103d. per lb.; and that there was 
no doubt that Ss. will be generally given for the best. I have since 
learned that a considerable quantity of South Down was afterwards 
sold at that price. Letters from Suffolk mention, that less than 
80s. per todd of 28 lbs., which is about 2s. 10d. per Ib., for South 
Down wool, has been refused. Mr. Western, of Essex, who is 
also known to many of you, as perfectly well-informed, says that 
no business was done at the Colchester fair, 17th July; that one 
lot, of a middling quality, has been sold for 2s. 6d., but that the 
growers of the best wools will not take less than 2s. 10}d. per Ib. 
Mr. Western sold his wool last year, in Ireland, at 3s. and his 
lambs’ wool at 1s. Qd.: his factor says it will sell for 3s. 6d. this 
year. Even the common wool in the Weald of Sussex is sold 
from 2s. 6d. to 2s.9d.; and Mr. Collins, of Brenchley, Kent, has 
refused 2s. 3d. for his wool, a mixture of Romney Marsh and South 
Down ; and I know several instances, in this county and out of it, 
where 3s. for South Down has been refused. 1 have not so detailed 
an account of Mr. Tollet’s wool as usual; but I learn from him, 
that he has sold to the same persons who have bought his wool for 
several years, 848 fleeces, of which 120 were pure Merino, for 
878/. 10s., which is 20s. 8d. per fleece. Notwithstanding the de- 
cline in the price of Spanish wool, the best quality has been sold, 
within a short time, at 15s.; but 1 understand that the fanufac- 
turers in the west of England have good Spanish wool at from 8s. 
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to 10s. per lb. Ihave exerted the fullest inquiry to obtain a cor- 
rect opinion of the value of the wool of this year, and after a due 
examination of a very extensive correspondence, the opinion I 
collect from it is, that 3s. appears to be a fair price for our finest 
wools, and so proportionably for wools of inferior quality; and [ 
think it sufficient, because it is fully equal to 4s. when washed and 
brought to the state of Spanish. We should not appreciate our 
wool by the very contracted extent of the supply this year; but 
rather restrict ourselves to its intrinsic value. That value, [ do not 
hesitate to say, the grower of fine wool has scarcely ever yet ob- 
tained. Hitherto it has been a depreciated commodity, it has sel- 
~ dom found an open market, and the wool-staplers have never evinced 
a proper degree of discrimination in respect to quality. But an 
advanced price has promoted, and will always secure, a greater de- 
gree of care and attention to the quality of the fleece, rather than 
to the quantity; and unless we obtain a better price than hereto- 
fore, the weight of the fleece will be the principal object of the 
grower. ‘This is a crisis in the wool trade of Britain, and by not 
exacting exorbitant prices, the manufacturers will be mduced to 
use British fine wools in the place of Spanish. If the present er- 
travagant price of Spanish wool should induce the manufacturers 
to encourage, by advanced prices, the growth and manufacture of 
British fine wools, the prejudices of the country in favor of Spa- 
nish would be soon done away; and we should become independent 
of other countries for the materials of staple manufacture, and 
save nearly three miliions sterling to this nation; for nothing is 
more clearly demonstrated, than that wool may be raised in Eng. 
land, equal in quality to any that is imported ! 

Expectation being very high in respect to price, Lord Sheffield 
mentioned 3s., which he knew had been refused by several, asa 
maximum for the finest wool. And he knew that price had been 
given, in several parts of England, for inferior wool; and that he 
by no means meant to guide the opinion in respect to wool of an 
inferior quality. It has seldom happened that much business has 
been done on the day of the fair, the owners of the finest wools in- 
sisted ow 5/. per tod of 32lbs. or Ss. 14d. per lb., and there was 
little doubt of their obtaining at least 3s. per lb. A considerable 
quantity of the inferior wools was sold at 2s. 6d. 
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Lord Sheffield stated that his tailor, who was also his woollen- 
draper, and whose interest was not to over-rate the quality, had 
valued the cloth of the coat he then wore as worth 9s. per yard. 
The manufacture of the cloth, even at the present high prices, 
amounted to per yard : . 0 6 

The wool, at 3s, per Ib. in the deste ; 7 

013 I} 

Dyeing of drab, at 34d. per Ib. ‘ Oo 1 


—_——-—— 


A yard of drab cloth ° : 0 14 $} 


If woaded to dark blue, at 2s. perlb. . . een 
Manufacturing and wool ; . on’ yy 


A yard of blue cloth ; - 0 15 10} 
Leaving, at 28s. or even 24s. per als a very sufficient profit to 
the manufacturers, drapers, &c. 


Report, Juty 27, 1810. 


My desire to acquire information, that might be useful at these 
meetings, has been encouraged by the flattering opinion which has 
been expressed, that my endeavours have been serviceable, and 
induces me to persevere in the inquiry into the state of the woollen 
trade, the probable supply and quality of wool from this and other 
countries, and the probable demand there is likely to be for our 
manufacture. The perpetually changing condition of the civilized 
world, its distracted and ruinous state, seems to baffle inquiry, and 
to render it extremely difficult to offer you any satisfactory opi- 
nions ; but if we rely on facts, and it is to them I shall principally 
endeavour to point your attention, reasonable conclusions may be 
drawn. 

The increased difficulty of procuring, and the consequent high 
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price of, Spanish wool, raised the value of British fine wool, and 
induced our spirited farmers to attend to the amelioration of an 
article which had been greatly debased and neglected, in conse- 
quence of the pernicious monopoly at home, and the permission to 
import wool, free of all duties, from every part of the world. 
Depreciation and neglect of course raised a prejudice against the 
use of it in our finer manufactures, and it was no longer worth the 
while of our wool-growers to attend to the quality, but to aim at 
the Greatest weight or quantity. ‘The adequate price now given 
for British fine wool has had a surprising effect, and the wool of 
our principal South Down flocks is infinitely better than it was a 
few years ago; so much so, that, with the help of the Spanish 
breed of sheep so rapidly increasing in the United Kingdom, and 
for which we are particularly indebted to his Majesty, there can 
be little doubt that this country may become independent of all 
others as to the supply of wool of all kinds. 

The export of superfine cloths, compared with inferior manu- 
factures, is not considerable, and the great bulk of our woollen 
manufacture has been of British wool, especially for exportation. 
Those of Spanish wool are principally for home consumption, 
which, however, is the best market. Very good superfine cloth is 
made of South Down wool, and is very sufficient for the woollen 
manufactories of Yorkshire ; and when its improved quality is bet- 
ter known there, it will surely come into greater demand than is 
the case at present, where the northern wools are generally used, 
and the consumption of Herefordshire and South Down wool is 
not very considerable. ‘The woollen trade in the West Riding 
is at present very good, and there was an increase last year of 
1,417,833 yards over the preceding year; 15,777,805 yards were 
milled within the year. The demand for low aud middle priced 
woollens has swept away al] the stock on hand, at an advance of 
from 5 to 73 per cent., and of course the price of wool employed 
in those manufactures has advanced. Prime Spanish wool has 
been purchased last spring at 18s. and upwards per lb. to sell again; 
and in March last, the current price at Bristol, from whence our 
fine fabrics of wool in the West of England are supplied, sold at 
15s.perlb. Late failures, arising from extravagant speculation, 
have had the effect of furcing into the market foreign wools, at 
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prices which refer more to the difficulties of the times, than to the 
regular demand of the trade. It appears that in future we cannot 
depend on the usual importation, consequently that the price of 
foreign wool will continue high, and the value of British fine wools 
will increase in proportion to the deficiency of the importation of 
the former. It is computed that Buonaparte has caused many 
thousands of Spanish sheep to be driven into France, and it is 
known that a large quantity of Spanish wool is accumulated in 
that country; which, as it cannot come to us direct from thence, 
possibly some part finds its way through Germany, which has raised 
the importation from thence into the port of London alone, for the 
last quarter, ending the 5th of July, to $57,606 lbs. 

Notwithstanding the check in the west, the lowest prices of 
Spanish wool of the first quality in Bristol and London, were, 
about the 18th of this month, Leonesa 12s., Segoviana 10s. 6d., 
and Soria 10s. per lb.; and at the same time prime Herefordshire 
was 5s. per lb., South Down of the first quality from 4s. to 4s. 6d. 
per lb. 

At Hereford fair, the beginning of this month, fine wool sold at 
an advance from last year of 3s. per stone of 12lbs.: 4s. 9}d. was 
refused for wool of the Ryeland and Spanish cross; and some of 
an inferior quality sold at 4s. 73d. Of the middling kind of wool a 
great deal remained unsold. Mr. Clive sold his wool, (which is 
pure Ryeland with a slight mixture of Merino,) at 4s. per Ib. The 
prime Ryeland sold at 3s. 7d., inferior Ryeland at 2s. 84d. per lb. ; 
but it is said the Ryeland breed is so generally mixed with the Lei- 
cester, to promote the increase of mutton, that the wool no longer 
retains its pre-eminence, and that the South Down being consider- 
ably improved in quality, (especially if trimded and made up in the 
same manner,) is worth more, in fact, than the Ryeland sold at 
Hereford or Ross fairs. Most of the Herefordshire wool is sold 
to Gloucestershire clothiers. 

At Ross wool fair, on the 20th instant, the best Ryeland trinded 
wool sold at from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 10d. per lb. One of my corre- 
spondents expects 5s. 9d. per Ib. for his wool, which is very fine ; 
hardly any Merino Ryeland was offered, and coarse wools were 
very low. | 

There is no regular fair for wool in Cheshire ; but 1 learn from 
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Mr. George Wilbraham, of Delamere Forest, who is well ac- 
quainted with the subject, that the prices of the fleeces of that 
forest vary very much, from Ss. 6d. to 4s. 3d. per lb., which is a 
rise of 43d. per lb. since last year. He observes, the Delamere 
Forest fleece is finer than the South Down, but not so even through- 
out, and that it works well with the Spanish :—a convincing proof 
of the fineness of the pile; as does also the South Down, of which 
a considerable quantity has of late been carded with the Spanish in 
mills made for the purpose. He sold his wool this year, consist- 
ing of 235 South Down, 78 Delamere, and 30 mixed Merino, at 
4s. 24d. per lb. ; and one of his neighbours sold Forest and South 
Down at 4s. and mixed Merino at 5s. 13d. per lb.: all these wools 
are bought up for the Yorkshire manufactories. 1 understand Mr. 
Tollet has sold his wool of Spanish mixture at 6s. per lb. including, 
however, one-sixth part, or thereabouts, of prime Merino. 

Thetford fair was better @ttended than usual; many wool buyers 
came from Yorkshire, who admitted there was no stock of wool in 
the West Riding; but little business was done at the fair. The 
growers of best South Down and fine English wools expect 3s. 6d. 
per lb., when the small farmers, who cannot wait for better prices, 
have disposed of their wool. Mr. Coke informs me he has sold 
774 fleeces, half-bred South Down and Ryeland by a Merino ram, 
at 4s.Gd. per lb. It does not appear that much business was done 
at Colchester wool fair. 

At Dorchester fair, in Oxfordshire, the whole of the wool 
brought there was sold. ‘The best South Down there sold at 2s. 5d. 
per lb.; but it is much inferior in quality to our prime wool. Com- 
mon Berkshire wool sold better than last year. 

At the wool sale at London Wall I understand much business 
was not done. ‘Lhe Duke of Bedford sold some lots of pure 
South Down at 3s. 1d. and other lots at 3s. 2d. per lb. Mr. Ell- 
man refused 3s. 3d. per Ib. for his wool. 

Some time after the last fair held at this place, twelve months 
ago, the price of South Down wool rose very considerably, notwith- 
standing the vehement assertions that the market was greatly over- 
stocked, and that the wool-staplers could not dispose of their stocks. 
The prime wool sold, soonafter the fair, at from 3s. 13d. to 3s. 6d. 
and upwards. Mr, Price, of Lyminge, in Kent, sold his South 





Down wool at $s. 6d. per Ib. And it should be observed, that he 
has no Down—he has only artificial grasses, and a few grass fields : 
he keeps above 300 ewes; and Mr. Honeywood seld his wool of 
the same kind at the like price. But the South Down wool in Ire- 
land, sold there last summer by auction, greatly surpassed any price 
we ever heard of in this country ; it sold at from 5s. 1d. to 8s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Mr. Tollet, of Staffordshire, who has for a considerable time, 
and very ably, promoted the growth of fine wool in England (by 
breeding Spanish sheep, and by crossing them with fine-woolled 
English sheep), has sold his whole lot of wool this year at 6s. per 
Ib. His flock consisted of 711, of which 140 were pure Merino, 
the rest deep crosses upon the Ryeland: 711 fleeces weighed 
3128lbs. which at 6s. came to 1/. 6s. 4}d. per fleece, taking the 
flock through. 

The official value of woollen manufactures exported last year is 
5,416,1512., which is 562,152/. more than the preceding year. 
The trade in general greatly exceeded that of former years, viz. the 
exports of 1808 were 34,554,267/., and in 1809 they rose to 
50,101,7631., and the general commerce of the country never flo- 
rished to the degree it does at present. 

Under all these circumstances, namely, the increase of the wool- 
len manufacture in Yorkshire, the extraordinary increase of our 
foreign trade, and the failure or great decrease of a future supply 
from Spain; as the quantity produced there will be greatly di- 
minished in consequence of its devastation by war, and the ruined 
state of its flocks; and that the reduction of the price of Spanish 
wool, owing to the late failures and extraordinary importation, 
should not materially affect the price of South Down wool, which 
is the principal object of our consideration, and which appears to 
be 3s. 43d. per lb. from an average of the prices of that article sold 
since the failures, and within the present month, in the several parts 
of the kingdom. I have avoided all consideration of coarse or 
long wools, not wishing to perplex the subject with any thing that 
did not belong to it; I have made little inquiry, but I understand 
the sale is very dull. The Spanish breed is rapidly spreading over 
the kingdom, and also the breed of British fine-woolled sheep, 
which must diminish the growth of coarse wool, and consequently 
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the value of an article so necessary to many essen tial manufactures 
will rise. . 

If my opinion respecting the price of South Down wool is de- 
sired, I should (notwithstanding the average value within the pre- 
sent month throughout the kingdom was 3s. 44d. per lb.) recom- 
mend, under all the circumstances, and for the encouragement of 
the fair, and the dispatch of business, 3s. per lb. for such bargains 
as may be made this day; but | am satisfied that those to whom it 
may be convenient, and who wish to reserve their wool, will have a 
better price ; and that in future, when the present stock of foreign 
wool is disposed of, that our farmers who have attended to 
quality of their wool, will never fail to obtain a very good price 
for it. 


Report, Jury 26, 1811. 


The continued extravagant conduct of the enemy, infinitely more 
hurtful to the countries under his protection than it is to us, has 
greatly deranged trade and intercourse among nations; yet the dis- 
tress which has fallen on this country did not arise merely from the 
efforts of the enemy; much has been done through precipitate and 
mischievous speculations, as well as by the dissemination of no- 
tions tending to destroy confidence, and to prejudice the credit of 
the country ; for, notwithstanding the asserted decay of the woollen 
trade, in consequence of the war, I trust I shall be able to prove 
that the export of woollens has increased, and that the consump- 
tion at home must also be greater than ever it has been. It will be 
necessary to remark at some length on the enurmous importations, 
for several years past, of foreign wool, which, not without reason, 
has occasioned a great degree of alarm among the wool-growers of 
the United Kingdom. ‘ 

The total importation of foreign wool into England, in the year 
1808, amounted to 2,353,725lbs., being only one-fifth of the 
amount of the import in the preceding year. Most of it arrived 
before the close of the spring ; aud the French, having possessed 





themselves about that time of the principal ports of exportation 
in Spain, it early became evident that further supplies would not 
arrive. The staplers and wool-factors immediately began to spe- 
culate upon this expectation, which ultimately proved to be correct. 
The speculators, some of whom already held considerable stocks, 
part of the extraordinary import of 1807, purchased every bag as 
it was offered for sale. Previously to those speculations, Spanish 
wool sold at the following prices ; viz. Leonesas (is. 9d., Segovias 
Gs. to 6s. Gd., and Sorias 5s. to 5s. Od., at acredit of eight months ; 
but the prices were rapidly enhanced, and during the first six 
months of 1809, Leonesas were sold at 25s., Segovias 21s.. and 
Sorias 18s. per lb. It is said that the foreign wools had cost the 
merchant 10s. per lb., and that they were, for the most part, in the 
hands of a few men of large capitals. Very many, who had im- 
prudently engaged in the speculation, were ruin<4; whereas im- 
mense profits were made by those who had purchased at the low 
rates of 1808, and contrived to sell the whole of their stock at 
very high prices, and then retired from the market. Since that 
memorable speculation, Spanish wools have gradually declined in 
price. The manufacturer having no disposition to buy a larger 
quantity than his immediate necessities required, which was less 
than usual, in consequence of a considerable suspension of the 
manufacture, during the latter part of 1809 and beginning of 1810; 
and the import of wool in 1809 being 6,845,338 lbs., and in the 
early part of 1810 much greater than at any anterior correspondent 
period, Spanish wools were at length reduced to their former prices. 
The total quantity of foreign wool imported in 1810 was 
10,936,224|bs., being above one-half more than an average import 
at the end of the last century, and inferior only to the extraordinary 
import of 1807, when the Spaniards, under.an apprehension of 
impending political convulsion, sent here al! the wool they cold 
collect, to preserve it from the hands of the French. This large 
importation in 1810, and the embarrassed circumstances of com- 
mercial men, produced a still further reduction in the prices, and 
in January and February last they were very low.—Speculation then 
re-commenced. ‘The purchases of prime qualities, in the months of 
May and June last, have been very great, chiefly of last year’s im- 
port, the spring importation, usually the season when the entries 
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are most numerous, not being very considerable. Leonesas have 
readily sold at from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per lb.; but this advance in prime 
wools has not much affected the inferior sorts, of which, it is said, 
there is fully two years’ consumption on hand: the price asked for 
Segovias is 6s. and for Sorias 5s. per lb., and not much is sold even 
at those prices. As the prime fleeces, however, are now taken out 
of the market, and in the hands of those who will not sell at low 
prices, the manufacturers of superfine cloths may resort to the next 
or inferior qualities, which will probably raise their price. 

Prime English sorted wool, previously to 1809, was generally 
estimated at half the price of the finest Spanish wool; that is, 
when the latter was selling at Gs. Od. per lb. the English wool was 
worth Ss. 4d.; but, in consequence of the late speculations, it sold 
at 6s. For some time after the great failures among the wool- 
staplers, comparatively little was sold; but considerable quantities 
have been disposed of lately, at prices, however, much reduced, and 
lower than they have been during several years; prime South 
Down, in the fleece, at from 2s. to 2s. $d. per lb. The principal 
growers of English wool, not having sold the growth of last year, 
there must be a large quantity on hand; there is very little, how- 
ever, in the hands of the manufacturers, who seldom keep any large 
stock. Although many of the staplers of English wool are very 
wealthy, few of them, at present, have money unemployed ; their 
capital is not at command, it is partly locked up in the estates of 
those who have suspended payment, or become bankrupts ; conse- 
quently they have not the means of increasing their stock, and the 
lack of money obliges many of them to sacrifice the stock they 
have. Nothing has tended more to cripple and distress this de- 
scription of persons, as well as many others, than the general with- 
drawing of discounts by all banks, the result of the publication of 
the Bullion Committee’s Report; and the gloom which has pre> 
vailed among commercial men, has induced them to purchase much 
more sparingly than formerly. 

When the prices of wool had been so extravagantly enhanced 
by speculation, the manufacturer, as usual, laid on his fabrics dou+ 
ble the amount of the rise in the cost of the material ; and the spe- 
culations in wool were closely followed by speculations m cloths, 
Even 40s. and upwards per yard were demanded by the drapers 
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for blue cloths, and for a considerable time they obtained for them 
from 34s. to 36s. per yard. But the high prices of Spanish wool, 
and of the cloth, after a few months checked the manufacture ; 
there was moré economy in the use of it, and inferior cloths were 
worn. Superfine blue cloths have since been reduced to their for- 
mer prices, viz. about 24s. per yard. At this time, the manufac- 
tures in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and their neigh- 
bourhoods, are in general employed, and, as it is called, at fair 
work, on the finest Spanish wools. The consumption of superfine 
cloths made of that wool has been almost entirely by British sub- 
jects, and no considerable quantity has ever been exported to foreign 
countries. Superfine woollens are actually scarce, in consequence 
of the late suspension of the manufacture ; and there can be no 
doubt that this branch of the manufacture will resume its former 
florishing state, while Spanish wool is at its present moderate 
price. As to-the state of the woollen trade in Yorkshire, I learn 
that the stock of unsold goods on hand was much greater than 
usual: that the best sorted English wool, which was lately sold at 
5s. 5d. per lb., now sells at 3s. 4d. to Ss. 8d. All the lower 
sorts have fallen in that district; but as their advance was less, 
their fall has been comparatively not so great. The best Spanish 
wool, which was once, in that part of the country, at 15s. and up- 
wards, is now at 7s.; but Spanish fleeces by no means form a 
principal part of the wools worked up in Yorkshire. 

The official value of woollen manufactures exported last year, 
viz. 5,775,214/. exceeds the value of the exports of the year 1809 
by 350,000/., and those of that year considerably exceeded the ex- 
ports of the preceding year. The average exports of the last 
forty years, which includes the most florishmg period of our trade, 
is 4,662,523/., considerably more than 1,000,000/. below the ex- 
ports of last year; but these, it should be observed, are the official, 
not the real values. They, however, answer the purpose of com- 
parison. The real value would probably amount to nearly double. 
I learn also there is no diminution of the exports of woollen manu- 
¥acture in the first quarter of this year. The exports of cloth to 
America, in the early part of the present year, were very great, 
probably in anticipation of the American prohibitions being again 
enforced; but cautious dealers detained their goods, which were 
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not ready in time to reach America before the 2d of February, and 
have them on hand, whilst those who ventured to ship in our ports 
till the Ist of February, succeeded in having them received. The 
East and West India demands for woollens are the same as usual, 
but very little business is doing with Germany, Holland, and the 
North of Europe. It should be observed, that France at no time 
took a considerable part of our woollen exports. 


The average importation of wool in nineteen years, ending 1715, 
was only 869,727 lbs., and even at that time we considered wool- 
lens as our principal and most valuable manufacture. The average 
importation of eight years, ending 1789, (the commencement of 
the French revolution,) was 2,660,828 lbs. ‘The average of eight 
years, ending 1799, was 4,020,000lbs..; and the average of eight 
years, ending 1810 inclusive, was 7,729,929lbs. This immense 
mcrease since 1789 must of course greatly clash with the essential 
interests of the landed property of the United Kingdom; for al- 
though the prime foreign wools, viz. Leonesas, even at 6s. Qd., can 
hardly interfere with English fine wools at from 9s. to 3s.; yet, as 
a great proportion are the lower wools from Spain and Portugal, 
which, in consequence of the great failures, have often sold of late 
for less than the freights and insurance, they not only interfere 
with the first crosses of the Merino with British ewes, but also 
with the prime clothing wools of English breeds, such as the Here- 
ford and South Down ; and the knowledge of the very extraordi- 
nary quantity imported, and of the stock of wool im the hands of 
the growers, has so much prejudiced the sale, that the growers 
seem entirely at the mercy of the buyers, and the latter are not 
averse to take advantage of circumstances which tend to keep down 
the value of wool. 

The patriotic endeavours of his Majesty, and of several spirited 
individuals, to establish a permanent and adequate source of supply 
of fine wools in the United Kingdom, by the introduction of Spa- 
nish sheep, have succeeded more fully, and the object now seems 
likely to be more rapidly attained than even the most sanguine had 
expected. ‘There is every reason to believe that, the Merino wool 
of British growth, such ashis Majesty, Mr. Tollet, and other gen- 
tlemen have raised, if it were washed and sorted in the Spanish 
mode, might go to market in successful competition with the ave- 
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rage of the Leonesas or best Spanish wools. The progress al- 
ready made in the culture of wool of the Spanish breed in England, 
is very encouraging. The fineness, and consequent value, of the 
fleece, compensates the deficiency of value in the carcase; but if 
adequate prices be obtained for the wool, the growers will perse- 
vere in their exertions to improve the form and weight of the sheep, 
and it is probable that they would ultimately succeed, without de- 
teriorating the excellence of the fleeces, ‘These laudable exertions, 
however, to relieve the country from a great annual expenditure, 
for supplies of the materials of its staple manufacture, will prove 
unavailing, if the wool of every part of the world is to continue to 
be admitted duty free. The wool-grower will, of course, soon 
cease to endeavour to improve the quality of his fleeces, when he 
finds his labors unrewarded by an adequate price, and his attention 
will be turned from an improvement of the quality to an increase of 
the quantity; and thus we shall relapse into our former indifference 
of the character of our wool. The mischievous tendency of an un- 
restrained importation of foreign wools is now so glaringly obvious, 
that it must be regarded as an instance of national folly, if we do 
not immediately interpose some control upon the entry of inferior 
wools, 

As it has been demonstrated that we can raise, in these islands, 
wools as fine, and as well adapted to our purposes, as those which 
we import, it is a highly unprincipled policy to continue to encou¢ 
rage an importation which costs us some millions sterling yearly ; 
and at a time when we are necessarily so greedy of revenue, a duty 
of one shilling per pound on foreign wools, (which would have pro- 
duced last year the sum of 546,550/.), may be proposed as a very 
desirable measure, and would be supported by the best practical 
principles. While it would check the importation of wools of in- 
ferior quality, it would not in any wise prejudice the manufacture, 
or prevent the introduction of prime Spanish fleeces, such as we 
used to import. It might, perhaps, furnish a pretence to the 
manufacturer to increase the price of the finest cloths; but he 
could have no ground for complaint, as the sale of those prime 
fabrics is almost wholly confined to the home market, where he is 
free from the competition of foreign manufactures, and would be 
amply indemnified for any temporary advance of capital in payment 
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of the duty, by the enhanced price which he could command for 
his commodity. But from the competition among speculators in 
foreign wool, and from the fluctuations in the market prices of that 
article being, as they must continue to be during the present un- 
settled state of things, cousiderably greater than the amount of the 
proposed duty, it is probable that the manufacturer would be able 
to purchase the raw material as cheaply as if it were not liable to the 
payment of the duty; and as only a small proportion of the fabrics 
manufactured from Spanish wool goes to foreign markets, there 
can be no objection to the duty on the ground of injuring our ex- 
port trade in woollens. It is a sufficient sacrifice of the landed to 
the manufacturing interest, to suffer the prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of any kind of agricultural produce ; but the free admission of 
sheeps’ wool of every quality,“ without subjecting it to the pay- 
ment of any duties to countervail the comparative cheapness of the 
countries from whence it is brought, to the great discouragement 
of the growth of wool in these kingdoms, is a sacrifice of essen- 
tial interests in favor of foreigners, which cannot be supported by 
any principles of justice or sound policy. There can be no more 
doubt of the good policy of imposing a duty on foreign wool, 
though a raw material, than there is of the necessity of a duty on 
corn (the raw material of bread), when the price is reduced so low 
as to discourage its culture. It is not long since that we imported 
the greater part of the iron used in our manufactures; and there 
seemed to be a perfect despondency in respect to our ability to 
procure a supply from our own mines. However, the perse- 
verance and skill of our iron-masters, aided by a duty of 3/. 7s., 
progressively increased to.5/. Qs. 4d. and 6/. 13s. 4d. per ton, have 
brought the manufacture of iron in Great Britain to such a high 
state of perfection, that, in the course of twenty-five years, the 
quantity of foreign iron imported for our use, has been reduced 
from 50,000 to about 16,000 tons, thereby saving to the country 
upwards of 800,000/. yearly, notwithstanding a very considerable 
increase in the consumption of iron has taken place within the same 
period. 

It has been speciously said, that by excluding the common wool 
of the continent we should promote the manufacture of it abroad : 
but this argument is not entitled to any consideration ; for, in fact, 
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the proposed duty would merely affect the sale of those inferior 
wools which have found their way into our markets only within the 
last four or five years, and not by any means the description of fine 
wools which alone were formerly imported; and if the foreign 
grower, when excluded from our markets, should find the manu- 
factories suspended which used to consume his coarse wools, as is 
the case, he will of course convert his pastures to other objects of 
culture. The principal object of the proposed duty is to check the 
unusual introduction of inferior wools, and thereby to prevent the 
discouragement of the growth of our own country, and to enable 
our fine wools to sustain a competition with the fine wools of other 
countries until the growth shall be equal to the supply of our manu- 
factures. It will not surely be disputed that we ought not to ex- 
pend our money in bringing a raw material from a foreign coun- 
try, when we can raise it with advantage at home. But wherever 
taxation is carried to a great and increasing height, and ultimately 
equalizes itself by attaching to the consumers, as in this country 
the prices of commodities must, for the most part, progressively 
increase ; and hence raw materials of manufacture, the produce of 
the soil, in countries not subject to the same degree of taxation, 
will be proportionably cheaper than in Great Britain. Unless, 
therefore, we prefer to abandon our agriculture altogether, and to 
trast to precarious supplies from abroad, we must impose, from 
time to time, such duties upon products similar to our own, im- 
ported from foreign countries, as shall place the native. cultivator 
upon an equal footing with the’foreigner ; for the consumer will 
purchase at the cheapest price, and no man will long employ a 
capital in the production of an article which cannot afterwards be 
disposed of at a reasonable rate of profit. The validity of these 
principles cannot be refuted ; and, with respect to the particular 
subject of our consideration, it must be generally acknowledged 
that, under all the circumstances of the case, this is not only a pro- 
per moment, but the best probably which will occur, for carrying 
into execution a measure, the necessity for which is so clearly de- 
monstrated by facts, and which comes recommended to us by the 
soundest principles of national policy. 

But to return to the causes of the dulness of the wool-market : 
it may be imputed, not only to the overstock of foreign wool, but 
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to the general distrust so diligently promoted, to mischievous specu- 
lations, and the difficulty in procuriug discounts: these have pro- 
duced many bankruptcies. ‘The scarcity of gold is most errone- 
ously attributed to particular operations of the enemy, to the war, 
and sometimes to the conduct, highly infatuated, of the American 
States; but it may im great measure be imputed to our own bad 
policy, the neglect of encouraging tillage, the suffering it to labor 
under great depressions, permitting the grain of countries, com- 
paratively untaxed and untythed, to enter our ports, when the price 
of grain is too low to pay the farmer his expenses; the allowing 
millions of acres to lie waste ; and, instead of assisting the improve- 
ments by premiums and bounties, permitting the money which 
might be most advantageously employed in the cultivation, to be 
swallowed up by lawyers, agents, and the clerks of both Houses of 
Parliament, in soliciting and procuring separate acts of inclosure. 
Much waste land remains uninclosed, and will remain so, solely on 
account of the great expense which must be incurred in obtaining 
inclosure acts. Very many parcels of common or waste land, 
though good in quality, being less in quantity than seven or eight 
hundred acres, will not pay the present extravagant expense of a 
separate inclosure act; therefore those parcels must ever remain 
comparatively in a state of waste, to the great disgrace of the na- 
tional policy. ‘These separate causes prevent the growth of a suf- 
ficiency of grain; and they preclude us from maintaining our for- 
mer export trade in that article, which sixty years ago was very 
great. It was the deficiency of grain in 1796, through the want of 
due encouragement of agriculture, and of the cultivation of waste 
lands, far more than foreign subsidies, that drew from this country 
its gold, and brought on the Bank restriction in 1797, and from 
that time we have annually imported grain, on an average, to the 
amount of 7,000,000/.; which, added to the large sums we have 
paid for foreign wool, accounts for upwards of ten millions sterling 
unnecessarily sent yearly out of this country. Inthe years 1800 
and 1801, the value of grain imported amounted to the immense 
sum of nineteen millions sterling. Besides, we have, perhaps, too 
largely run into the measure of importing various articles of foreign 
produced merchandize in much greater quantities than our home 
consumption required, or we can find a vent for by re-exportation. 
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The whole of them, imdeed, may not be imported on British ac- 
count; but the advantages of the warehousing system, by which 
the payment of duties is suspended until the goods are taken out for 
home consumption, and none levied when re-exported, have ren- 
dered our principal ports the entrepét of the commerce of great 
part of the world; and the profits of commission, &c. tempt indi- 
viduals to make considerable advances of money to the owners, 
even long before they are enabled to dispose of the goods ; where- 
by the demand for bullion and specie to send abroad has been in- 
creased, and bills of exchange on this country multiplied. ‘These, 
and the necessary supplies of our army and fleet, sufficiently ac- 
count for the unfavorable state of exchange. ‘The restoration of 
confidence is principally necessary to maintain a reasonable degree 
of commerce. But we may despond of that blessing while we are 
liable to such mischievous suggestions—as that the rental of Eng- 
land, and its commerce and manufactures, are dependent on, and 
must vary with, the price of bullion on the continent, and other 
foreign circumstances; a doctrine which can only tend to distress 
his Majesty’s government, and, through it, occasion great confusion 
and mischief to the country. ‘Too many of us are apt to be misled 
by insinuations, though superficial, and scarcely plausible. It is a 
false notion that this country till lately depended on the precious 
metals for its circulating medium. Our trade would have been 
much more limited, if we had not brought in aida great paper- 
currency ; and if our coin had not found its way to the continent, 
I do not know how we should have been able to pay for the im- 
mense quantities of grain, wool, and other articles we have im- 
ported, and also the freight, or how we could have supplied our 
armies abroad. ‘The rate of exchange is not affected by the issue 
of Bank of England paper; and I have little hesitation in saying, 
that the depreciation of that paper will not be felt, as long as the 
immense revenue of this country is received in Bank of England 
paper at the Exchequer. The deeming it a legal tender seemed 
to be the natural consequence of the restriction of cash payments. 

I fear some of these details will appear superfluous, but they are 
necessary to justify and .explain some general conclusions that I 
draw from them, and which I shall now briefly state. 

That the scarcity of gold is not to be attributed merely to the 
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war, to the particular conduct of the enemy, nor to the hostile and 
unfriendly conduct of the American States; but, ina great degree, 
to bad policy in our interior management. 

That large quantities of gold coin are not necessary to commerce, 
as has been amply proved in the instances of Holland and Scot- 
land, which countries bad but a very smal] quantity of coin in their 
most florishing state. 

That the demand for woollens for the home market is not di- 
minished, but probably much increased; and that the export of 
them is also much increased. 

That, comparatively with the whole amount of the manufacture, 
the demand for foreign countries with which we are now at war 
was not considerable. 

That speculations inf foreign wools, and the extravagant varia- 
tions of price, have deranged the trade and manufacture of that 
article; but those wools being now reduced to their former price, 
and the manufacture of them being principally for the home mar- 
ket, there is little doubt of its being restored to its former state. 

That there is no great quantity of prime Spanish wool in the 
market; but that there are very large stocks of inferior foreign 
wools ; and that a large proportion of last year’s clip of English 
fine wool is still on hand. 

That it is not the decay of the manufacture, or the want of de- 
mand for it, but difficulties respecting money, and the great stock 
of wool in hand, that occasion the debasement in price. 

That the staplers of English fine wools have greatly suffered by 
speculations, by distrust arising from erroneous notions, and by the 
difficulties of obtaining discounts. 

That the sale of fine English wools is pully prejudiced by an 
immense importation of foreign wools, particularly of inferior sorts, 
and by the distressed state of the staplers. 

The want of opportunity for inquiry and information often ren- 
ders us liable to admit fallacious opinions and suggestions. If the 
positions I have stated for your consideration should assist you in 
the investigation of subjects so very interesting to the country, it 
will afford me great satisfaction. My wish is, that we may not be 
led away by incorrect notions of the causes of the difficulties that 
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have occurred. If we see distinctly how ~~ arise, it will prove 
less difficult to obviate them. 

I now come to the most disagreeable gene of my Report: the 
statement of the low. prices lately given for fine English wools. 

Hereford fair, the Ist of this month, was very ill attended, and 
the several sorts of wool were sold at prices very considerably re- 
duced: the finest wools sold at from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 43d., which is 
nearly one-third less than the price of last year, but very little was 
sold. There was no demand for the inferior wools; sufficient 
business was not done to note the price, but every thing sold very 
ill at that fair. 

At Ross fair, on the 20th instant, as in most other places, little 
has been done: the best Ryeland sold at from 2s. 44d. to 2s. 64d.; 
Ss. was refused for Anglo-Merino wool, which sold last year at 5s.; 
and at Coleford fair, remarkable for fine wool, the prices were 
greatly reduced from those of the preceding year, and some was 
sold as low as 2s. Id. per lb. It is the opinion, however, that 
wool will rise, as in Gloucester and other parts there is very little 
fine wool on hand, and, at present, a great demand for fine cloths. 

Shropshire wools are selling at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. in the fleece ; 
these are not much more than half the prices they sold for during 
the speculation. 

In the neighbourhood of Bristol, in the beginning of this month, 
South Down sold at from 2s. to 2s. $d., Dorset, Devon, &c. 1s. to 
1s. 6d., long wool 9d., and little was disposed of. These very low 
and discouraging prices, of course, prevented the owners of the 
wool from selling ; but Spanish wools are the great article for sale 
in that district, and its price has already been stated: some English- 
Merino wool, washed, sold-in Bristol at the very low price of 4s. 

At Dorchester fair, in Oxfordshire, South Down wool, certainly 
of an indifferent quality, sold for 1s. 6d. per lb., the same as sold 
last year for 2s. 5d. ‘The wools of Wilts. and Berks. at from Is. 
to Is. 1d.: one lot of coarse Leicester and Gloucester cross at 
113d.; and some Spanish lambs’ wool for 4s. Almost the whole 
of the wool offered for sale, notwithstanding the depreciation in 
price, was sold. The farmers being aware of the utility of the fair 
are determined to support it. 

In Suffolk only 1s. 6d. per Ib. is talked of for Norfolk and South 
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Down wools; but it is only little farmers who have sold any. The 
great farmers consider the price so unsettled, and the demand so 
trifling, that they do not sell at all. 

In parts of Staffordshire where wool is grown, about the quality 
of untrinded Herefordshire, and fully as good as the South Down, 
some has been sold at from 2s. to 2s. 1d., about a third less than 
last year. 

The great sale for wool in Ireland was not to take place till the 
23d, of which we could not yet have any account; but it was ex- 
pected that there would be a ready demand, and good prices, at 
least for the best lots. The prices of the common clothing wools, 
of an inferior quality, have been at from 1s. 7d. to 1s. Od. per 
lb., and from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. for wools of the first cross between 
Wicklow and South Down; so much has the native breed improved 
by crossing with South Down rams. 

I have confined myself principally to the fine clothing wools, 
but as to the low-priced English wools, I understand they have 
been bought up in many parts of the country as freely as usual. 

With a view to obtain the best information in my power, I have 
engaged in a very extensive correspondence, and | have collected 
a great number of the best documents that could be acquired; I 
have not made use of any information but that on which I was 
satisfied I might depend, and the authorities are highly respectable; 
the details have been examined with great care; and I have made 
a selection of what appeared consistent, and what. 1 conceived 
might be useful both to the buyer and the seller. ‘The information 
shows that so little business has been done, that no fixed price can 
be stated. In many parts, the dealers had not come into the coun- 
try as usual; but the price is rising, and considerably; and it is a 
general opinion, that it must, and will speedily, rise higher, and 
that credit isin a considerable degree re-established.—There is an 
expectation that some ports which are now shut will be open to us, 
and that when the check which has taken place im consequence of 
the late derangement is at an end, English wool will readily sell at 
its former prices. It is known that until very lately no wool was 
sold except by the necessitous ; that the wool-staplers have sup- 
plied the manufacturers from their old stores, which must now be 
much exhausted ; that the manufacturer draws his supplies monthly, 
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and sometimes weekly, and seldom has any large stock in hand; 
and that the staplers have at present: but little money at command. * 
Under these circumstances, the growers of fine wools in all the 
principal districts have no expectation of a sale at present, the 
price being so inadequate to its intrinsic value; and they seem to 
have concluded on keeping it until a more regular demand shall 
arise. The fair at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, where inferior wools 
were sold, is the only exception that has come to my knowledge. 

It is the opinion of some, that there is no more wool now in the 
hands of the growers than there used to be in those of the staplers ; 
but I conceive it probable that the late good prices for fine wools 
may have increased the growth of them considerably. If the legis- 
lature, however, should not give the country that protection to 
which it is entitled, by adequate duties on the import of foreign 
wools, it is certain that such immense importations must utterly 
put an end to the growth of fine wools in the United Kingdom. 

As to the price that should be accepted for our wool, it is very 
difficult to give an opinion. I have stated all the facts that appeared 
to me worth the attention of the meeting ; and notwithstanding the 
home consumption and the exports are both increased, perhaps, in 
consideration of the embarrassed state of the money market, and 
the redundancy of foreign wools, it may be advisable to take from 
2s. to 2s. 4d. per lb. for the best South Down ; and this reduction, 
{ am sure, is full as much as the times require. 

The meeting appeared very much satisfied with the report. 
Lord Chichester proposed the health of Lord Sheffield, and the 
thanks of the company for the useful information he had given, and 
the comprehensive view he had taken of the subject; observing, 
that without the advantage of the information Lord S. had yearly 
communicated to the meeting, they would have been under great 
difficulty to form a conjecture of the real value of their wool, and 
of the state of the trade. The wool-buyers acknowledged the 
fuirness and correctness of the statement; they said they had suf- 
fered so much, that .the trade could not afford even the reduced 
prices proposed by his Lordship; and they alluded to the non- 


* The wool growers usually cqntract with the staplers for prompt payment; the 
roceeds of their wool being generally applied to the payment of their rents at 
Michaelinas, especially those who are not very opulent, 
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importation law of the American States. Lord Sheffield insisted 
that the home consumption and the export trade being both in- 
creased, there was no ground for a reduction of the price given of 
late years for the South Down wool, except that of the market 
being overstocked with foreign wools: that the reduction he pro- 
posed was from 10d. to 1s. perdb.; nearly a third; and that pre- 
viously to the late speculation, the best had sold at 3s. 34d. per lb.; 
that the manufacture had been raised upwards of a third per yard, 
but that the average between the low and high prices did not justify 
arise of more than 1s. 8d. per yard. He was satisfied, if the Ame- 
rican States should, through a partiality to France, or the wrong- 
headedness of a party there unfavorable to Great Britain, again en- 
act a non-intercourse law, it would be evaded, or not generally 
observed. The people of that country will not. go naked, from 
affection to the French or enmity to this country: and whatever 
they can pay for will find its way to them, and what they do not 
take from us this, they will another year; and thus it has always 
been found that they have taken on an average nearly the same 
quantity. It does not appear that they can get clothing from any 
other country at present, nor will it be possible for them for a long 
time to manufacture sufficiently for themselves; and this is most 
certain, that they cannot dispose of their produce or merchandize 
but through this country, and that the United Kingdom can get. 
every article of the produce of the American States, fully as good 
and as cheap, from other countries. Lord Sheffield added, that, at 
all events, it would be advisable to keep the wool, if they could 
not get 2s. 3d. for the best lots. 

A very considerable quantity had been sold before the fair at 2s. 
and for some lots 2s. 3d. had been given. 

The same backwardness to purchase which took place at Lewes, 
prevailed at the other wool fairs. 

The Thetford fair was numerously attended ; little business was 
done in the room, but there was an evident desire in the buyers to 
purchase privately the best wool at from 20d. to 25d. Some were 
sold at those prices, but arise was expected, and the farmers 
showed little disposition to sell at these low rates. 

At Ashford fair, in Kent, (not long established,) there was no- 
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thing dove in South Down or fine English wools. ‘The demand 
increasing and value rising considerably. 

At Colchester only 21d. per Ib. was offered for the best samples 
of Norfolk and South Down wools, and pretty good wools sold at 
19d. The wool-growers seem disposed to take nearly one-third 
less of the prices of late years ; but the wool-buyer very unreason- 
ably requires a greater reduction. 

The demand for woollen manufactures has lately been consider- 
able; they find their way to Russia, and large assortments are in 
hand for the spring shipments to America. It would also appear 
that the supertine clothing trade is particularly brisk : in Glouces- 
tershire the manufacturers are very actively employed, and several 
establishments are mentioned as now breaking twenty packs of 
wool a week each. It may, however, be remarked, that the pre- 
jedices of the manufacturer are such that he is now daily buying in- 
ferior Spanish wools, by no means equal to fine English wools, at 
very superior prices to what he will give for the English. 

Principal persons concerned in the import of foreign wools say 
that notwithstanding the importation, in the half year ending the 5th 
July last, has been 3,140,676lbs., scarcely a bag has been received 
which would, three years ago, have been esteemed of prime quality, 
and but comparatively a small quantity of superior seconds. 
Nevertheless foreign wools, as above observed, when compared 
with British fine wools, obtain high prices, though they do not 
yield more than a fair average profit to the importers. 

A gentleman who has just returned from Spain, whither he went 
last autumn, for the purpose of inspecting the flocks and contract- 
ing for fine fleeces, says that if the country were immediately re- 
lieved from the destructive warfare in which it is at present plunged, 
many years must elapse before the flocks would recover their for- 
mer state of perfection. There is now scarcely a pure flock in the 
country, and from the impossibility of obtaining the usual succes- 
sion of pasture, and other causes, the fleeces are generally very 
much deteriorated in quality. He accounts for the importation of 
wools this year, by the fact that it has been composed chiefly of the 
inferior wools, which Spain was accustomed to retain for the con- 
sumption of her own manufacture, very few of which have been 





able to continue at work. It is acknowledged that formerly the 
greater part of these wools would not have found a market here. 

The current prices of Spanish wools have risen considerably 
within the last three weeks; but on comparing these prices with 
what have been obtained in the course of the last three or four 
years, reference should always be had to the circumstances above 
stated, as at least 25 per cent. should be added to them. Thus, for 
instance, a parcel having the prime Leonesa marks was sold last 
week at 8s. 3d., but the fleeces were very foul, and when brqught 
into the state in which wools of the same marks used to come, they 
will have cost the purchaser about 11s. 6d. or 12s., and even then 
they will not be equal in quality, on account of the commixture of 
fleeces. Very large quantities of Sorias have, in like manner, been 
sold as low as at 2s. 3d. and 3s. per |b. 

The sheep’s wool imported into Great Britain, on an average of 
four years, ending 5th January, 1811, was 5,767,865lbs., and the 
quantity imported in the half year ending 5th July, 1811, distin- 
guishing the countries whence imported, was as follows :— 

lbs. 
Germany and North of Europe 41,594 
Portugal - - 872,681 
Spain and Gibraltar 2,147,696 
Malta and Levant - 49,654 
Treland and Isle of Man 3,690 
Cape of Good Hope 4,318 
States of America 7,108 
Brazils o 12,741 
Prize - 1,193 


Total Ibs. 3,140,670 

of which 1,727,000lbs. were imported in the first quarter of the 
year, ending 5th April last. It is difficult to ascertain what propor- 
tion of these wools came from France; but it is known that a con- 
siderable quantity was brought here, in neutral vessels, indirectly 
from that country. 

The quantity of wool disposed of by auction at the annual sale 
in Ireland, on the 24th and 25th of July last, exceeded the sale of 
the preceding year by 1305 fleeces, and has increased since the first 
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institution in 1806, from 100 to 5240 fleeces. The late specula- 
tions and derangements in trade do not seem to have affected the 
wool trade in Ireland, nor has it suffered by the combinations of 
the jobbers. 
s. a. 
Lord Clermont’s 171 fleeces of South Down sold at per /b. 6 8 
amounting to 15s. per fleece. 


Mr. Chritchly’s sold at - ~ be oie 
Mr. Owen Wynne’s $29 fleeces, average 16s. 3d. per fleece, at 5 9 
Sir John Sebright’s at ply Yorn ce . » ee 
His fleece, weight 5lbs., amounted to - = @he 


The average price of the whole of the South Down wool there 
sold was 3s. 4d. per lb. 

Dr. Butler’s 91 fleeces of Merino sold at 12s. 3d. perlb. Se- 
veral other lots of Merino sold at 7s., 8s., 9s., and 10s. per Ib. 
Mr. George Evan sold seven Merino fleeces for 15/. viz. at 7s. 6d. 
per lb. 

Lord Meath’s South Down on Wicklow sold at 4s. 

The Farming Society of Ireland report that the introduction of 
the Merino breed into that country has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the manufacturers, and promised amply to repay 
the expense of the import of Spanish sheep; the avidity of the 
buyers to purchase the wool must account for prices evidently be- 
yond the intrinsic value of unscoured wool. ‘The parcel that sold 
highest was shorn from a portion of the flock imported into Cork 
last summer, and was considered equal to any that Spain could 
produce. The manufacturers were perfectly satisfied with the 
manner in which it was made up, though merely river-washed upon 
the sheep’s back. In every instance where the soap-washing had 
been used, the appearance of the wool was injured, and it was the 
general opinion that washing carefully upon the sheep's back, in 
pure rain water, was the safest and best method to adopt. 

The extraordinary advantages_resulting from the cross of Merino 
on South Down, appeared not only in the parcels of wool of that 
description, but by the high prices at which they sold, exceeding 
the rate of pure Merino in many instances. 

The Farming Society pay a just tribute to the spirited exertions 
ef Dr. Parry, who presented the Society with a ram, from which, 
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en the South Down ewes of Mr. Grierson, the wool of some sheep 
of one year old attained the extraordinary price of Qs. 9d. per Ib. 
unscoured, 

The Report further says, that the South Down wool, and the . 
crosses of the South Down on Wicklow Mountain sheep, did not 
bring the extravagant prices of the last year, but sold in general 
very well, and would have sold much better, but for the inferiority 
of many parcels, from having been badly made up, and from the 
want of judicious selection by some of the‘breeders. 

At the Rathdrum show of cattle in Ireland, the 5th of this 
month, Mr. Owen Byrne obtained the first premium for ewe 
jambs of the cross of South Down on Native Wicklow Mountain, 
and his wool was much approved, and bore a high price, being the 
first cross of South Down, the progeny of which are found to pos- 
sess all the hardiness of the native breed; but the Merino wools 
were the favorites, and the general opinion was, that a. cross from 
the Merino and South Down, if generally established, would be 
productive of a superior growth of fine wool. 

Ignorance and prejudice, however, here in England keep down 
the price of British grown Spanish wool; yet the spirited imtro- 
ducers of the Spanish breed should not be discouraged. The-pro- 
duce of Lord Castlereagh’s Merino flock this year averaged Slb. 5oz. 
per fleece of wool washed on the sheep’s back. Some of the ewe 
tegs clipt 7lb. 8 oz.; it is deemed worth 8s. per lb. at which price 
the fleeces, on an average of the flock, are worth 43s. each. A 
very considerably smaller profit would compensate for a deficiency 
of weight in the carcase. The intelligence of our breeders will 
soon, by crossing, bring the sheep to such form as we deem more 
perfect ; and it seems proved that the wool of the Spanish, crossed 
on Ryeland and South Down, is fully equa! to the whole breed of 
Spain. If the constitution of the sheep that tirst arrived from that 
country does not completely resist our climate, their descendants 
bred in England will acquire sufficient hardiness, and even by de- 
grees be brought to bear the fold, if it should be required, as well 
as our own sheep; and the closeness of tle wool, and the crust of 
waxy matter which peculiarly belongs to the breed, ought to pre- 
serve them better from the inclemency of the weather than the 
sljghter fleeces of the English fine-woolled sheep. The foot-rot, 
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to which the Spanish sheep seem liable, might be avoided by atten- 
tion and care. 


Report, Juty 27, 1812. 


Since I last had the honor of attending this meeting, the value of 
English fine wool has been too low to encourage the growers to 
prefer quality to quantity. I have, however, the satisfaction of ob- 
serving that for some time it has been gradually on the rise. The 
depression has been most erroneously imputed to other causes; but 
the real cause was the immense importation of wool from the con- 
tinent, in a much worse state, and inferior in quality, to that which 
used to be imported. In consequence of the quantity being more 
than was wanted for consumption, or for which there was a de- 
mand, it sold at low prices; and through the prejudices of the 
manufacturers, greatly interfered with English fine wools. 

The average importation of foreign wool, in the beginning of 
the last century, was only 869,727lbs. ‘The average of eight years 
ending 1789, was 2,660,828lbs. The average of eight years end- 
ing 1799, was 4,020,000Ibs. The average of eight years ending 
1810 inclusive, was 7,729,929 lbs. 

Wool imported in the year— 

1806 7,333,993 lbs. 
1807 1 nana 
1808 393,725 
1809 saan 
1810 10,936,224 
1811 - 4,739,972 
The two quarters ending the sth of July, 1812, 2,587,533 

The importation of the first quarter of this year, ending the 5th 
of April, into Great Britain, was 816,608 lbs., of which 593,187|bs. 
came from Portugal, while only 190,125lbs. were received from 
Spain. But in the quarter ending the 5th of July, 1812, the im- 
portation of foreign wool into London was 1,383,215lbs.; rather 
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more than the greatest importation in former years during that 
quarter. ‘The importation into Bristol for the same period was 
230,910 lbs., and that into Liverpool amounted to 156,800 lbs. 
Total of the two quarters ending the 5th of July, 1812, 2,587 ,533lbs. 
which is about a sixth less than the importation during the same 
period the preceding year. A greater decrease in the importation 
might have been expected, in consequence of the ruinous state of 
Spain and of her flocks, and also in consequence of the greater 
part of the country being then in possession of the French. I am 
informed also, that very little wool remains in those shipping ports 
of Spain and Portugal which are now open to us. ‘The quantity 
of Spanish wool in this country must be considerably decreased, 
as in April last the demand for broad-cloths, in every part of 
Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, was greater than 
has been known ; and it is supposed the present consumption ex- 
ceeds the importation. Every hand is now employed, and many of 
them both day and night. Many of the great manufacturers work 
up from thirty to forty bags, and upwards, of Spanish wool per 
week, and could employ double their present number of hands if 
they could be procured. 

Since the Bristol fair, last September, Spanish wools advanced 
from Is. 6d. to Ss. perlb. ‘There bas been some decline in the 
price, but at Bristol, July 16, 1812, the prices were— 

Prime Leonesas from Qs. Od. to Qs. Gd. 
Prime Segovias - - 7s. Gd. to 8s. Gd. 
Prime Sorias - - 6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 

The increase of price and of consumption, and the decrease of 
importation, must necessarily raise the value of fine English wool : 
but the above are the prices of the prime sorts. [tis the unlimited 
importation of inferior wools that will discourage the growth, and 
will ultimately prove ruinous to English fine wools, if not protected 
by an import duty. The growth of wool in England actually ex- 
ceeds the demand, and is more than is likely to be wanted in any 
state of our trade; at least so as to give a satisfactory return, or a 
reasonable price to the grower. Wool is the only article which is 
prohibited from seeking another market im the case of a redun- 
dancy, and nothing can be more unjust, or calls more loudly for re- 
dress, than the unprincipled measure of suffering an article to come 
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from every part of the world, free of all duty, in competition with 
the wool of this country, so taxed and tythed. Our wool labors 
even under what it worse than a maximum, and is entirely at the 
mercy of those whose interest it is to debase the price. Every prin- 
ciple of policy and of justice requires that an import duty should 
be laid on foreign wool, by which our revenue would be con- 
siderably benefitted, and the growth of fine wool, which has with 
so much spirit been lately promoted in the United Kingdom, 
would be permanently established. It may be necessary that every 
county should address the Legislature, and if relief cannot be ob- 
tained, we must diminish our flocks, or relinquish the growth of 
fine wool. 

In respect to the demand for our woollen manufactures, on 
which the value of wool must necessarily depend, there is no 
ground for apprehension. The home market is greatly increased, 
and on that we may rely; and [ flatter myself 1 shall be able to 
show that it is comparatively not a very considerable proportion 
of otr manufactures that goes to foreign countries. But so much 
has been said in respect to the decline of trade, and of the conse- 
quent reduced demand for wool and woollens, that.it is necessary 
to enter into some details, to expose the fallacy of those sug- 
gestions. 

First, as to our general trade. The real value of exports from 
Great Britain to all parts of the world, average of three years 
ending 1807, inclusive, was - - - 514,540,224, 
Average of four years ending 1811 inclusive - 65,657,372. 
So that our general exports have increased upwards of 4,000,000/. 
on an average, above the years preceding the operation of the Bri- 
tish Orders in Council and American Non-importation and Em- 
bargo Laws, to which the, supposed declining trade has been so 
clamorously and so falsely imputed. The trade to certain coun- 
tries has declined by the change of its direction. The Act for the 
Abolition of the Slave-Trade,* the American Non-importation 
Act, the Berlin Decree, and the Orders in Council, which block- 
aded the coast from the Elbe to Brest, both inclusive, took place in 
1806; and in the following year, the best measure of Lord Gren- 


» By which the exports to Africa declined from 1,156,000/. in 1805; to 409,0751, 
in 1811. 
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ville’s administration, the retaliatory Order in Council, dated the 
7th of January (from whence sprang the other Orders,) the Milan 
Decree, the American Embargo, and the war with Russia; all 
these took place in the year 1807, and necessarily produced great 
variation in our trade. The exports in 1805 and 1806, which were 
very great, on an average of the two years 52,069,006/.; on an 
average of the two following years, viz. 1507 and 1808, declined 
1,842, 803/. But on an average of ‘the two following years, 1809 
and 1810, they amounted to 64,360,060/. amply making up for the 
decline of the two preceding years, and also of the subsequent year 
1811, when the exports fell to 43,939,620/. a very natural decrease, 
arising from the excess of preceding exports. Thus, notwith- 
standing all the impediments and adverse efforts of the enemy, the 
commerce of the British Empire, on averages compared with any 
former period, has not suffered, but has considerably increased. 

The powers of production in the British Empire are at present 
so great and so extensive, that demand can scarcely keep pace with 
them. Ourcommerce in 1809 and 1810 was greater than ever it 
had been; and it is not surprising that, after extraordinary produc- 
tion and exportation, foreign markets should be glutted, and that 
the subsequent year (1811) should fall short, in some proportion, 
to the extraordinary excess of the two preceding years. 

So far relates to the general trade of the country; but the great 
complaint has been the failure of the exportation of British manu- 
factures to the American States. Perhaps the public has never 
been more completely imposed on, nor a greater proportion of it 
more completely duped, than it has been by the ill-founded clamor 
so diligently and mischievously fomented against the Orders in 
Council. 

The real value of the exports from Great Britain to the Ameri- 
can States, previously to the American Non-importation and Em- 
bargo Laws, and to the British Orders in Council—average of 
three years, ending 1807 inclusive - - £12,136,811 
And to all other parts of America, including the 

British and Foreign West Indies . - 10,599,514 


Total for the whole of America £22,736,525 


VoL, I. Pam. No. VL. x 
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The real value of the exports from Great Britain to the Ameri- 
ean States, average of four years, ending 1811 inclusive, during 
which period the British Orders in Council and American Non- 
importation and Embargo Laws were in operation £6,464,059 
And to all other parts of America, including the 

British and Foreign West Indies - “ 17,133,553 


Making a total for the whole of America - £23,597,612 


In the latter period, therefore, the deficiency in the direct ex- 
ports to the American States was more than compensated by an 
increased exportation to other parts of America; by which it would 
appear that, during the first-mentioned period, the goods exported 
from hence in American vessels were by no means entirely carried 
to the American States, for the consumption of those States, but 
that a large proportion of them must have been conveyed by the 
Americans to the West Indies and South America ; which we have 
ourselves since supplied directly in British ships; and that an equi- 
valent proportion of the exports to the British North-American 
Colonies and the West Indies, must, in the latter period, have in- 
directly found their way into the American States, to make up the 
deficiency in the direct importations there. Ireland, which has so 
advantageous a trade with this country, imports annually from hence 
manufactures and produce to the amount of 7,000,000/. and up- 
wards, which is probably full as much as was ever actually con- 
sumed within the American States. 

Our trade to the continent of Europe has heretofore been much 
greater than it ever has been to the American States, and as the 
French Decrees exclude all British manufactures and produce from 
every part of the world under the influence of France, the manu- 
factures formerly sent to those were in great part thrown upon the 
home and American markets, by which both would have been over- 
stocked, even if the American non-intercourse had never taken 
place. 

The principal complaints came from the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham, many of whom having been excluded by those decrees 
from the continental market, turned to the American trade, and 
having limited themselves to that trade only, and an immense 
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quantity of Birmingham manufactures having been sent there in 
1810, those houses, whose trade was limited, of course suffered 
on the American ports being shut. Several respectable persons 
who were examined before the House of Lords said that, in con- 
sequence of the introduction of machinery and other improve- 
ments, the manufacturers of Birmingham have, within a short time, 
more than doubled, and that the great, unusual, and unnatural 
amount of business in 1809 and 1810, and the great accumulation 
of impediments in the disposal of the commodities, acting all at once 
in October 1810, trade was greatly depressed. Similar continen- 
tal manufactures have interfered, and are preferred and substituted 
in many instances, particularly in the late French, and also in the 
Spanish possessions in the West Indies and South America. And 
as long as the American States have access, contrary to all sound 
principle, to our East and West India possessions, they will supply 
them with contraband goods ; and when the Continent is open to 
the American States, they must take in payment continental pro- 
ductions and manufactures, far exceeding their own consumption, 
and will be under the necessity of forcing a sale for them in foreign 
markets. Under these circumstances, therefore, Great Britain will 
not only find a very disadvantageous competition in such markets, 
but in those also of which she ought to have the exclusive supply. 

Misrepresentation and misapprehension have seldom had greater 
effect,than in respect to the Orders in Council. Real distresses, 
arising from different causes, were exaggerated, and represented to 
be general, when only certain classes of manufacturers were in 
want of work. Yet every distress, every riot and outrageous pro- 
ceeding; arising from whatever cause, were imputed to those Or- 
ders; those just and necessary retaliatory measures, without which 
not only France and all the countries under her influence, but also 
the whole of our foreign possessions in every part of the world, 
would have been supplied with the manufactures and produce of 
hostile countries by American shipping, creating a most dangerous 
competition with British manufactures. And let it not be forgot- 
ten, that our inestimable carrying trade, which was almost lost by 
the admission of neutral shipping, has been in a great dégree re- 
stored by the operation of the Orders in Council ! !! 

Our Navigation Laws were in part suspended, with the view of 
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exporting the manufactures of the United Kingdom by means of 
licenses, and the licenses obviated, in a considerable degree, the 
obstructions created by the French Decrees to the admittance of 
our manufactures. 

Without those licenses, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and all the 
countries under the influence of France, being hostile, our exports 
to those parts would have been extremely limited or subject to 
great difficulty and loss. If the Orders in Council had not taken 
place, our enemies would have been supplied with raw materials 
and with articles of every description ; and while their manufactures 
and produce would have been sent to all parts by neutral shipping, 
we should have been shut out from the Continent. As produce 
can be raised much cheaper in the foreign than in the British West 
india colonies, the countries under the control of France would be 
supplied in American shipping, navigating at peace freights and 
peace insurances, at a much lower rate, and in exchange for their 
own manufactures; and of course no colonial produce would be re- 
ceived on the Continent from hence. The West India trade was 
extremely depressed in 1806 and 1807, in consequence of the 
foreign markets being supplied by neutrals ; and the latest accounts 
from the Havannah state that the Americans take off their sugars 
at good prices, and have filled their markets with French manu- 
factures. 

Our retaliatory measures have reduced the Continent to the 
greatest distress, insomuch that the French Decrees would have 
been revoked, if a mischievous and groundless clamor had not 
encouraged their continuance. But the repecl of the Orders in 
Council, while the enemy will observe neither treaty nor restriction, 
would give effect to all the measures of France, in favor of her 
own commerce, and to the detriment of ours; and all colonial 
produce would be supplied by neutral shipping. 

The Non-importation, the Non-intercourse, and Embargoes, 
have occasioned the greatest distress and bankruptcies in the 
American States. ‘The produce of that country, which would 
meet a ready sale in this, cannot find a market, nor could they 
cbtain payment for the flour sent to Spain and Portugal, except by 
bills on England from British Commissaries in those countries ; 
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and exchange is so much against the American States, that their 
export trade to Europe must soon cease. One great advantage 
arising from exchange being so unfavorable to the American States 
is, that the American debt to this country has been in great part 
liquidated. American exports to France in 1804 are stated at ten 
millions sterling, but, being checked by our Orders in Council, 
they were reduced in 1810 to £600,000. 

The evidence of the most respectable persons, and petitions 
from the most considerable houses in the city, and of the oldest 
establishments, and signed by a great number of the principal 
merchants, ship-owners, and traders, support and maintain these 
opinions respecting the Orders in Council, and express a belief 
that the great body of merchants of the United Kingdom entertain 
the same. I am sorry to observe that, so atrocious has been the 
conduct of the perpetrators and abettors of the late disgraceful 
transactions in the disturbed counties, that they have endeavoured, 


by a system of terror and of assassination, to prevent respect- 
able men, at the head of great establishments, from coming 


forward and giving evidence; and, to my knowledge, they have 
succeeded in several instances ; and five chiefs of manufacturing 
establishments, whom they considered as unfriendly to them, have 
been assassinated. But the promoters of the clamor against the 
Orders in Council argue as if the British Government were the 
aggressor in the dispute with America. Yet the American 
Non-importation Act was passed in April, 1806, with the view of 
obliging Great Britain to abandon the right of search. This 
happened fifteen months before the affair of the Chesapeak, and 
before any of the Orders in Council, of which they complain, were 
meditated. Nor have these Orders at any time been the only 
object of American complaint. The Orders in Council issued by 
the short Administration of 1806, and during Mr. Perceval’s 
Administration, were consequeut to the French Decrees, and for 
the purpose of compelling the enemy to revoke those Decrees, 
which had for object the exclusion of all British manufactures and 
produce from every part of the world under the influence of 
France ; and which were enforced in the most savage manner— 
by forfeiture, branding, and ten years’ bard labor. 
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I have entered into details which, perhaps, may appear foreign 
to the subject; but it is essential to remove misapprehensions, 
and to prevent manufacturers from being misled by fallacious 
accounts of the state of commerce ; and it is peculiarly essential to 
point the attention of those concerned to plain and simple specu- 
lations, which will best tend to their interests, and are within our 
control. I wish to show that those interests are comparatively 
little affected by the circumstances that have been so clamorously 
pressed upon their attention, and that the value of their commodi- 
ties is, by no means, so dependent on the export trade to foreign 
countries as is generally imagined : it is essential also that our com- 
mercial resources should be known, and how far and how little the 
manufacturers of this country are dependent on a direct trade with 
the American States. 

I wish to poiut out the real state of the dispute with those States, 
and to prevent the public from being dismayed by false and mis- 
chievous suggestions, in case that perverse and Frenchified party 
(by no means the most respectable nor most numerous part of those 
States) should continue hostile, and that our concessions should be 
rejected. I wish it also to be considered, that the clamors for 
concession to the American States cannot benefit our trade gene- 
rally, but must and do encourage those States to persevere in their 
extravagant claims, which, if conceded, the most essential political 
interests will be sacrificed for uncertain, or at best transitory, ad- 
vantages. The highly mischievous concessions of the most precious 
interests by the treaty of 1794, though possibly only temporary, 
should not for a moment, nor under any circumstances, have been 
granted. 

The sure and highly improving market of the British empire is 
alone sufficient to employ a vast number of manufacturers, and to 
consume infinitely the greater part of our manufactures. This, 
generally called the home in contradistinction to foreign markets, 
includes hot only England, Scotland, and Ireland, but also our 
Colonies in North America; the whole of the West Indies now in 
our possession ; the East Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and all places now occupied by us; which contain, 
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as I conceive, nearly 30,000,000 of inhabitants,* exclusive of In- 
dians. But were we to place any confidence in the declamations 
we have lately heard, it would seem that the supply of the few mil- 
lions, not very opulent, scattered over the comparatively thinly 
inhabited country of the American States, was of more consequence 
than this home market, which we might completely command. 
Those who are so apprehensive of the loss of the American market, 
may recollect, that during the rebellion, and the most acrimonious 
part of it, the Provinces were supplied with British manufactures 
in preference to those of their great ally and protector France, 
which were most eagerly pressed upon them. Yet America never 
did nor ever will take from us any article with which she can 
possibly supply herself, nor any article which she can procure 
better or cheaper from other countries, but she will continue to 
take from us such merchandize and manufactures as are necessary 
for herself, and for her foreign commerce. 

I hope it will not be supposed that my observations in favor of 
the home market, imply an opinion that our foreign trade will 
generally decrease ; on the contrary, I am convinced it will greatly 
increase : and even if the demand for British manufactures, from 
the American States, should decline, I am perfectly satisfied that 
our commerce with South America, whose ports are not likely 
again to be shut against us, will most amply compensate. Our 
merchants have been discouraged because their first and immense 
shipments for Buenos Ayres did not meet a ready market. But 
merchandize, emptied indiscriminately from all our warehouses, 
was ill assorted for the country ; the vast regions usually supplied 
from Buenos Ayres, being in a state of the most destructive war- 
fare, and hostile to the capital, the consumption of our manufac- 


* Great Britain, oe soe &e. a. eo ee 14,000,000 
Ireland - .- ‘ wee 4,500,000 
The two Canadas, Prince Edwards, Cape mista Newfoundland, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, &c. - - 2,000,000 
The whole of the West Indies now in our sateen tstadleg 

French, Dutch, and Danish - - - 3,500,000 
Gibraltar, Sicily, Malta, and the East Indies, inchodinn Java, the 

Isle of France, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. - - 6,000,000 





30,000,000 
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tures was confined to the population of the city. Neither the 
merchants of Chili nor Lima could venture to come with their 

mules laden with dollars to purchase, nor were there any means of 

supplying the interior: we may be assured that an intercourse 

with Great Britain will give rise to new wants in that extensive 

country, and we find that the South American market is now be- 

coming profitable to the regular merchant. 

The complaints of the manufacturers of iron and Birmingham 
wares have been the loudest, and the distress of those who had not 
full employment, especially in a time of scarcity, is greatly to be 
lamented. There can be no doubt, however, that no inconsiderable 
portion of the discontent in some districts arose from the reduction 
of wages, extravagantly raised by eager speculation for the 
South American, as well as the Mediterranean and other markets, 
that enabled the manufacturers to idle two or three days in the 
week ; which reduction, unfortunately happening at the time of 
the extraordinary high price of bread, occasioned the distress to be 
severely felt. But the want of employment should be imputed to 
the French Decrees, and to the increase of the manufactures beyond 
demand, rather than to the Orders in Council; and it should be 
observed that foreign markets have been glutted, and manufactures 

greatly distressed, long before Orders in Council were ever thought 
of, and in times of tranquillity 

It has been already hinted that the prohibition of British Goods 
on the continent had thrown a greater quantity of our manufactures 
than ever went to the American States upon the Home and Ameri- 
can markets ; and that those traders, who had transferred and limited 
their dealings to the American States alone, found a large quantity 
of manufactures on their hands when the American ports were shut ' 
against them. But it is clear, that in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of machinery and other improvements, and by our eager desire 
to speculate wherever we have the least opening, we have over- 
stocked or surpassed the demand, particularly in the manufactures 
of iron and Birmingham articles, which have increased so wonder- 
fully as to have more than doubled within the last five years: and 
so great also is the increase in the manufacture of cottons, that 

were we at peace with all the world, L am convinced we have over- 
done the market in those manufactures ; and in order that we may 
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be less liable to be imposed on or misled, we should prepare our- 
selves, in the case of peace, to expect that the foreign demand for 
some of our manufactures, in consequence of the competition 
which would then take place, instead of increasing might con- 
siderably decrease; nor should we conceal from ourselves that 
certain iron manufactures of the continent are preferred as cheaper 
and stronger, in several of the markets we frequent ; and that great 
efforts have been made in the American States in the manufacture 
of iron. 

I should be extremely sorry if this observation could be imputed 
to any indifference on my part towards the iron manufacture ; 
there certainly is not a more hearty well-wisher to that trade than I 
am: it has circumstances to recommend it beyond all others; it is 
all labor, from the taking the ore out of the earth to the finishing 
of the spring of a watch, in which state it is infinitely more valuable 
than any metal whatever. But there can be no doubt of its con- 
tinuing to florish; it does not depend merely on fashion, nor on 
foreign markets; the British Empire will always require an im- 
mense supply. 

The want of confidence which has prevailed ; the distrust arising 
from bankruptcies; the alarm occasioned by the Report of the Bul- 
lion Committee ; and the hostile conduct of the American States ; 
operating together—bankers and others could not venture to accom- 
modate the master manufacturers and persons engaged in trade as 
heretofore. This want of confidence, in many instances, prevented 
the master manufacturers from giving full employment to their 
workmen, rather than the want of orders; and many thought it 
prudent to dismiss a number of their hands, not because they had 
no orders, but on account of the difficulty of obtaining money to 
execute orders for which they would not be paid for many months. 

The complaints, as to the decline of the Woollen trade in York- 
shire, may be answered by a comparison of the average exports of 
Woollens at different periods. 

The average value of five years, ending the 5th of January, 
1776, - - . £4,350,941. 
Average of five years, ending the 5th of January, 1789, £3,544,116. 
Average of five years, ending the 5th of January, 1812, £5,158,338. 

The export in 1811 was £4,376,000, considerably below the 
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two preceding years of extraordinary exports, but exceeding the 
average exports of five years previously to the American War, and 
of the five years preceding the French Revolution. And I learn 
from the Custom-House that the exports of Woollens this year will 
not be short of any former year. 

The conditional revocation of the Orders in Council has oc- 
ceasioned a very great advance in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on 
coarse goods, and even on those of rather higher prices; but mid- 
dle priced and superfine cloths have not experienced much change. 
Cloths under 5s. per yard are in greater demand than those from 
5s. to 10s. per yard. 

We have no returns of the quantity of Woollens manufactured, 
except those that are milled in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
which is a very small part of the whole of our manufacture of 
Woollens. 


On an average of five years, ending the 5th of yards. 
April, 1776, the amount was - - 5,369,518 
On the average of five years, ending the fifth of 
April, 1789, - - - - 8,642,716 
On an average of five years, ending the 5th of 
April, 1812, . St 3) > pegeeions 
So that on an average there is a great increase of milled cloth ; 
and taking even the year 1811, which was supposed to be a year 
when the manufacture had greatly declined, we find that it exceeded 
the quantity milled in 1802, a year of peace, by 561,293 yards. 
These returns are made to Pontefract Easter Session, and the 
gentleman who makes them has just now communicated that there 
is a great increase of cloth milled in the quarter endipg the 25th of 
last month, which must have been manufactured previously to the 
suspension of the Orders in Council. 
The introduction of Spanish Sheep into the United Kingdom is 
a subject of such great importance, that it claims some observation. 
Their reputation has suddenly fallen, but I am not aware that it 
has happened on sufficient ground or trial. The good opinion I 
had formed of that breed was, however, very much checked on 
hearing that a person of respectability, real patriotism, and liberal 
attention to the rural economy of the British Empire, and, I may 
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add, of knowledge of the subject,—I mean Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
had declared himself unfavorable to the Spanish breed. I un- 
derstand the objection is entirely to the carcase ; for the superiority 
of the wool over the English fine wools cannot be doubted. But 
Mr. Tollet, Mr. Tharp, Mr. Webb Hall, Mr. Birkbeck, Mr. 
Lucas, and others, who have entered deeply into the experiments, 
are perfectly satisfied of the practicability of growing superfine 
wool in these kingdoms, and that the value of the breed will revive. 

The Merino wool grown in this country is now very readily sold 
at an advanced price, and great encouragement is held out in 
future. The additional quantity of wool these sheep produce 
being much more thav the South Down, and in many instances 
double the quantity of the latter, added to the well-authenticated 
statements of the tendency to fatten equal to any except the Lei- 
cester breed, are circumstances strongly in their favor. 

Mr. Tharp observes, that the high crossed wetherg bred by him, 
and exhibited at Lord Somerville’s and the Merino meeting, gained 
both prizes for wool and fatness. As to the shape of the sheep, I 
have little doubt that the intelligence of our breeders will, by cross- 
ing, bring it to that form we deem most perfect. 

There are two sorts of sheep in Spain, and it is said that the 
flesh of the fine woolled sheep is never eaten in that country. 
They are kept merely for their wool, and on land in a miserably 
bad state, without any care about their feeding, consequently we 
cannot be surprised if their flesh is bad. It is the case in all warm 
countries where they are neglected; so much so, that in the 
southern parts of Italy, where there is no attention bestowed upon 
them, the flesh is not deemed wholesome ; while in Switzerland, 
where the pasture is favorable, the mutton is as good as any I have 
eaten ; but I cannot suppose that the flesh of sheep of the Spanish 
breed, the grain of which is as fine as any we are acquainted with, 
properly fed from the birth, and on English pasture, will not prove 
excellent meat. It is not a fair trial to attempt to fatten those 
starved animals, landed here in the most miserable condition, and 
which, perhaps, never were in a much better state: but at my 
table, the first crosses of South Down with Spanish have not been 
distinguished from the whole breed of the former. 

The importation of Spanish sheep has much decreased: yet, in 
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the year ending the 31st of December, 1811, 781 were imported 
into Bristol. ‘ 

I am of opinion that superfine wool will be in much greater de- 
mand than ever it has been, and I do not know from whence an 
adequate supply can be derived hereafter. Nor does it appear to 
me to be prudent to discourage a breed of sheep becoming every 
day more necessary to the country. The consideration of the large 
suns which might be saved to this country, by raising wool equal 
in quality to that generally imported, should induce us not to re- 
linquish hastily an object of such importance. Thirty years’ at- 
tention to the subject leads me to the opinion that it is practicable, 
and without much stronger proofs than have yet come to my know- 
ledge, I conceive that it would be highly imprudent to stop short 
im a pursuit which, in the opinion of many, is likely to answer ex- 
tremely well te those who persevere. ‘The fleece alone of these 
sheep is often worth more than both fleece and carcase of a great 
proportion of the sheep of the United Kingdom. The policy of 
our enemy is far different from that of abandoning the establish- 
ment of Spanish flocks in France ; it seems to be one of his objects 
to make that country the emporium for superfine Wools. 

In Ireland the growth of Spanish wool is cultivated with great 
spirit, sells at very high prices, and the cloths made of it are ex- 
cellent. ‘The public sale for this year has not yet taken place, but 
the Farming Society at Dublin has in store between 6 and 7000 
fleeces of Merino, and Merino and South Down crosses, and some 
native Wicklow, for which very good prices are expected. At the 
sale of wool at the Cork Institution, on the 24th of last month, 
South Down sold from 3s. 6d. to 5s. $d. per Ib. (Mr. Aldworth) ; 
Merino from 7s. 5d. to 10s. 7d. per lb. (Mr. Barry); crosses of 
Merino from 3s. 1d. to 7s. 7d. per lb. (Lord Doneraile.) But 
how it happens that the value of the same kinds of wool is so much 
depressed in this country, the first in the world for the woollen 
manufacture, while they obtain such an encouraging price im 
Ireland, where the manufacture is not carried to a great extent, is 
incomprehensible, and such a mystery as cannot easily be unravelled. 
In Ireland there is not generally a middle man, in that trade, be- 
tween the grower and the manufacturer. The Irish manufacturer 
may have some partiality for the produce of his native country, and 
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may, perhaps, sometimes have gone beyond its value; but it is dif- 
ficult to believe that at repeated sales of so large a number of 
ficeces the general average was beyond what they were fairly worth 
to the manufacturer. If worth so much to an Irish, why not to an 
English manufacturer? Either the stapler or the manufacturer 
takes a great advantage! Yet of all middle men, the stapler seems 
to be the most necessary; because, if the manufacturer buys the 
wool in the fleece, he purchases parts which he does not want; 
and though the South Down fleece is the most even, yet there are 
parts of it which will not suit any one kind of manufacture. 

From 12 to 15,000 Spanish sheep have been landed in North 
America ; the prices of the rams have been as high as in England, 
and it is declared that the imported Merinos are very hardy, and 
bear the climate (of Connecticut) better than the native sheep ; 
that the lambs are strong, and only covered by a shed; that the 
ewes on an average give 6lbs. and the rams 1 libs. of wool, which 
sells for 5s. 1d. per lb.; that 13 millions of pounds of wool were 
shorn in the American States in 1811; and that 17 millions of 
yards of cloth were made in the same year, and sold very extrava- 
gantly, from seven to nine dollars per yard ; as appears from the 
accounts of the American Societies for encouraging Agriculture, &c. 
But I am informed the experiment, in respect to Spanish sheep, 
does not prosper; and the specimens of cloth L have seen were 
very bad. However, English wool is not very likely to suffer 
from the competition of that article grown in the Northern States, 
such as Connecticut, &c. where the snow lies four or five months 
in the year: at least, in this country, we could not afford to keep 
sheep on hay for such a length of time. 

The spirited and intelligent exertions of Mr. Webb Hall, of 
Sneyd Park, near Bristol, must tend essentially to establish an 
adequate or fair price for wool of the Spanish breed grown in the 
United Kingdom. He has erected large and commodious build- 
ings for washing and sorting wool; and also a lambing-house 
capable of receiving from 1500 to 2000 ewes commodiously. He 
washes and sorts the Merino wool according to the Spanish 
method ; and the importers of that article agree in opinion, that 
no wool, coming from Spain, is so well sorted and prepared as at 
Mr. Hall's. ‘The want of this method of washing, sorting, and 
preparing the Merino wool grown in England, occasioned great 
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difficulty in the sale of it; and, when disposed of im the fleece, the 
price was much inferior to that of wool of the same quality coming 
from Spain. , 

Mr. Hall, with his usual spirit, endeavours to introduce the same 
method in other parts of the kingdom: he is well situated, near 
Bristol, which, from its neighbourhood to the clothing counties, 
should be the grand mart for the se!c of superfine wools.* 

The object of these details is, to give such a view to our foreign 
and domestic trade in wool and woollens, as may enable us to 
judge of the value of both. I shall now add the prices given at 
the late fairs in different parts of the kingdom. At Monmouth, 
Ryeland wool sold at 2s. Sd. per lb. At Hereford, the price was 
better; the common Ryeland sold from @s. 10d. to 3s. 14d. per 
lb.; Merino crosses from 3s. 7d. to 5s. O}d. per Ib. At Ross 
fair, Ryeland wool sold at 3s. 24d. per lb. ; no Spanish or Anglo- 
Merino wools were offered for sale. In Cheshire, wool grown on 
Delamere Forest has been sold from 2s. 6d. to 3s. perlb. Mr. 
Wilbraham sold at 2s. 9d. per Ib. part mixed Merino, but rather 
more than five parts in six South Down wool. One half mixed 
Merino, the other half South Down, sold at 3s. 6d. per lb. An- 
other flock of mixed Merinos and Ryeland, with a few fleeces of 
real Spanish, at 4s. 6d. per Ib. The fleeces average 4b. each. 

The sale of wool in those parts had been slack, and the buyers 
alledged as a reason,‘that the success of the Allies in Spain will in- 
crease the export of wool to this country. At Colchester fair, 
South Down sold at 2s. 3d., 2s. 4d., and 2s. 6d. perlb.; Mr. 
Western sold at the latter price; and since the fair it has been sold 
at 2s. 6d. and that price has been refused. At Thetford, the wool 
buyers, as usual, were not disposed to buy in the fair: in the even- 
ing, some was sold at 2s. Sd., and the Merino crosses at 4s. per lb.5 
_ but since the fair, there has been a very brisk sale of the best South 

Down at 2s. Gd. perlb. Mr. Coke refused that price. ‘The most 
considerable wool growers in these parts keep back their wool, in 
expectation that the speculation for the American market, on the 
suspension of the Orders in Council, will raise the value of it; 
and this leaves the market in an unsettled state. 

* Mr. Hall has 2000 ewes, and during the month of September (1812) he sold 


his sorted wools for £2000. and npwards. His pure Mcrino, washed,on the back 
of the sheep, obtained from 5s, to 6s, 6d. per Ib. 
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1 now come to the most disagreeable part of my business ; that is, 
to give an opinion respecting the value of our wool. It appears 
from the statements I have laid before you, that, notwithstanding 
the unprecedented, adverse, and acrimonious conduct of the enemy, 
and the accumulation of difficulties occurring at the same time, 
the general trade of the British empire has prospered beyond ex- 
ample: that every temporary decline of trade, in particular branches, 
and to particular countries, has been most amply compensated by 
a great increase in other branches, and an increase of exports to 
other countries; that, however the variations and change of direc- 
tion in trade may for a time diminish profits, or distress individuals, 
such are the energies of our commercial men, that mew channels 
are soon struck out, manufactures are varied, and new ones 
adopted; that commerce seems readily to recover, and every dimi- 
nution of export is fully made up on an average of a very few 
years. It has been remarked how inconsiderable a proportion of 
the whole of our manufactures is exported to foreign parts; and 
that the want of employment often arises from an. overstock of 
particular manufactures, and glutted markets abroad; from all 
which we may draw this comfortable conclusion, that we are not 
liable to be essentially hurt by the machinations of the enemy 
against our commerce, and that we have little to fear in respect to 
commerce, except from party spirit, and from our own mistakes. 
I cannot, therefore, admit that there is any reason for a reduced 
price of wool, unless it may be that the market is overstocked 
with the article; but, even in that case, we cannot put the price 
for the best wool below what has been given almost generally in 
other counties for South Down wool, certainly inferior to our best. 
At the same time I should observe, it is generally said that specu- 
lations, in consequence of the suspension of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, had already raised_woollens from 15 to 20 per cent. 

I have mentioned that Mr. Western, of Essex, has sold at 2s. 6d. 
per lb.: Mr. Coke, and others, have refused that price. Since 
Thetford fair there has been a brisk sale for South Down at 2s. 6d. 
per |b. 

There is such a difference in the quality of our wool, that it 
would be ridiculous to name an uniform price; therefore, after 
consultation with those most capable of judging, ‘my opinion is, 
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that the price should be from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per Ib.; which puts the 
lowest price at Sd. per lb. less than the lowest I have heard of at 
any of the fairs. And 1 am clearly of opinion, that there is a dif- 
ference of at least Gd. per lb. between our best and our worst 
fleeces. 

I must add, that I put the prices so low in consideration of the 
stock of foreign wool now in this country; of the possible effects 
of the late bankruptcies; and of the insulting hostile temper of a 
prevailing party in the American States, which no forbearance, no 
concession, will conciliate; and with which, if we longer tempo- 
rize, we shall deserve all the consequence of want of firmness, and 
of that conduct which alone can maintain the power and preserve 
the safety of the empire. 

N.B. Since the fair, a considerable quantity of inferior wool 
has been sold at 2s. per Ib.; but the principal wool growers seem 
determined not to take less than 2s. 6d. per lb. for their best wool ; 
which it is probable they will obtain when the real state of our 
trade is well understood. 


*,* His Lordships Report made at the meeting at Lewes 
Wool Fair, July 26, 1813, will be inserted in No. VII. 
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LETTER 


To THOMAS HOPE, Esg. &c. &c. 


Sir, 


To you, as to one of the earliest and most liberal patrons of 
the British Institution for promoting the FINE ARTs in the 
United Kingdom, as to one of the best Architectural critics 
of the present day, and as a munificent patron of the fine 
arts in general, I take the liberty of addressing myself, on 


a most important subject, intimately connected with the 
welfare and even the existence of those arts m that degree 
of perfection, to which every lover of the character and 
prosperity of the nation would wish to see them elevated. 
The state into which Architecture, as a fine art, is now 
declining, cannot have escaped your penetratingeye. It 
has been even too visible in the annual display of designs in 
the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture, but far more apparent in the meagre, common-place 
erections, copied one from the other without end, with 
which the new parts of London," and other cities and 


* The shortness of the building leases, granted by the proprietor of the 
soil, or ground-landlord, as he is technically called, may be pleaded as some 
excuse for this complaint, which must vanish on investigation, as the same 
quantity of materials and labor expended on a chaste and elegant design 
would produce as large and convenient a house at no more expense. The 
remedy is easy, the ground-landlord should produce a design for the exte- 
rior, and make it a part of the conditions of letting, that such external design 
should not be altered. 
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towns, in every part of the kingdom, have swarmed. For- 
tunately, however, for the architectural credit of this age, 
few of them can remain as testimonies to the next. 

During the last fifty or sixty years, while the other arts 
have been rising in an unexampled manner, while the paint- 
ers and sculptors of the English school at the present day 
far exceed their progenitors, Architecture has been retro- 
grade! At least, I will maintain that the executed Archi- 
tecture of this reign, the Anglo-Augustan age of the fine 
arts, has advanced nothing on, nor added any thing to, the 
magnificently executed designs of Inigo Jones, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, Sir John Vanbrugh, and others from one to two 
centuries ago. ‘The cause of this melancholy declension 
has undoubtedly arisen from the want of discrimination in 
the selection of able artists, and a misplaced patronage of 
the higher orders of the community. You, Sir, are one of 
the few, who can distinguish between an artist and an arti- 
san, and who would not suffer your carpenter or paper- 
hanger to usurp the province of your architect. Yet this 
absurdity is daily practised, and many able young men, 
educated to feel the true sublimity of their art, are obliged, 
for want of this discriminating patronage, to have their 
geniuses tortured in making fine drawings from the mise- 
rable centos of compositions which these mechanics call 
designs ; and who, with that obstinacy which is the surest 
companion of ignorance, will not even submit to those ju- 
dicious amendments, which this unnatural inversion of situa- 
tion obliges the more cultivated mind to submit to his bar- 
barous employers. 

An artist, in my estimation, is one who professes and 
exercises a liberal art; an artisan, one who follows and 
practises a mechanical art. ‘The mason, the bricklayer, the 
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carpenter, the smith, the house-painter, &c. are artisans ; 
the architect, the painter, the sculptor, the engraver, &c. 
are artists. The indiscrimimating mixture of the artist and 
the artisan is one of the principal causes of the decadence 
of truc taste, which should be removed as a deadly fungus 
from the incumbered stem of the fine arts. Too long 
have artisans, however able in their own trades, usurped 
the titles and immunities of artists, which honorable name 
should scarcely be allowed to the practisers of the lower 
departments of the fine arts; by how much less, then, to 
those artisans, who thus so shamelessly assume it. To re- 
move one formidable obstacle in the way of improving the 
national taste in Architecture, as well as the rest of the fine 
arts, the builder should not be suffered to call himself an 
architect, nor should the sign painter, the figure caster or 
plaisterer, the chair sculptor or cabinet maker, the paper 
hanger or wall decorator, be suffered to call themselves ar- 
tists, and usurp the provinces of more able and more mo- 
dest men. . They should be called after their own names, 
and be satisfied with that certain tradesmanlike profit, 
which is the sure attendant on all their exertions. Their 
employ does not consist of, or demand, the higher energies 
of the human mind: their proper department, and the 
whole of their mental exertions, consist in executing the 
conceptions, the designs of others ; to do which well is de- 
serving of praise in no small degree. They rarely possess 
that love, that high enthusiasm, that sentiment and feeling 
for the true sublime and beautiful in art; that exquisite 
sensibility, which approaches to and calls in the aid of 
poetry, forming a brilliant fancy, endowed with those in- 
describable qualities that alone constitute the artist. 

I have said, that the cause of the declension of real ar- 
chitecture, taste and knowledge, arose from the want of, 
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discrimination and patronage in the higher orders of the 
community—a want of that patronage which the enlightened 
and philosophical President of our Royal Academy admirably 
defines, as being “ to professional merit what the ocean is 
“to the earth, the great source from whence it must ever 
“ be refreshed, and without whose renovating powers, con- 
“ veyed through innumerable channels, every thing must 
“ become dry, and all productions cease to exist.”* 

But is it to be wondered at that Architecture should so 
decline, when there is no society in the kingdom for its en- 
couragement* or the instruction of students ; and no tribu- 
nal to examine and invest true merit with the greatly abused 
title of, architect. 

I shall not trouble you, Sir, with further preface, as it is to 
facts, more than to arguments, that I wish to call your at- 
tention. To prove the decline of true taste and science in 


Architecture, I shall adduce a few general examples, and 
then, with duesubmission, propose a few hints towards form- 
ing a plan for a due encouragement of the higher branches 
oft that art which, in point of antiquity and utility, must be 
allowed the precedence of her (probably) more alluring 
sister arts. 


1 Vid. Mr. West’s Letter to the Committee of the Northern Society for 
promoting the Fine Arts, printed in “Tue Artist,” a series of Essays 
by professional men. Edited by Prince Hoare, Esq. 


2 The Royal Academy is of course excepted, but, as its instructions aré 
confined to the Lectures, that have been most irregularly delivered, it cannot 
be considered as affording a serious exception. To the present professor of 
Architecture, the thanks of all the students are most justly due, but before 
his time who, of the present students, can remember Jectures on Architec- 
ture in the Royal Academy? 
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‘ But for the builder's art, 
“ What had we known of ages long since gone ? 
“ But for this art, where now had sculpture been, 
“¢ Where had been painting ; or the poet’s fame ? 
“ Bid then the pillar rise, the temple spread 
*¢ Around its fostering roof o’er British art, 
« Which British art, to British glory owes, 
“ Ye great protectors of Britannia’s fame 
‘¢ Our senators and patrons of the arts.” 


Palaces and splendid mansions require pictorial and sculp- 
tural ornaments. Without architecture, painting and 
sculpture had not existed. Without the loggie of the Va- 
tican, Raffaelle would not have produced his immortal 
frescoes. Without the Capella Sistina and the palace at 
Florence, Michael Angelo would not have executed his no 
iess celebrated Cartoon of Pisa, his fall of the angels, and 


his last judgment. And to come nearer home, without the 
great room at the Adelphi, Barry's, incomparable works on 
human culture would not have sprung from his daring 
mind ; and without the Cathedral of St. Paul, that immortal 
offer of Reynolds, West, Barry, Hauffman, Cipriani and N. 
Dance, to decorate its walls gratuitously with historical 
pictures from the life and acts of St. Paul, would not have 
been projected, which failed only through the bigotry of a 
Terrick. 

Between three and four years ago, I obtained the opi- 
nions of several leading architects on the subject on which 
I have now the honor of addressing you, and every one 
coincided with my views. I shall, therefore, take the 


* MS. poem on Architecture, called Vicissitudes of Art, or the progress of 
Architecture, by the author of this Letter. 
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liberty of extracting such passages from their communica- 
tions to me as are relevant to the subject. 

I shall give the priority to our present able professor of 
Architecture, who, having published his opinions,’ I feel no 
hesitation in using the high authority of his name, although 
from the others being private and confidential, I have not 
taken such liberty. , 

I need say no more, Sir, on this powerful compages 
of argument and reasoning, than fervently to hope that 


: In aletter published in Mr, Prince Hoare’s periodical paper called the 
Artist. 


Tut ARTIST. No. XIV. Saturday, June 13, 1807.—To The Artist. 
Miserum est aliorum incumbere fame. Juv. 


It is generally felt by all who profess the science of Architecture in this 
country, that it labors under very considerable disadvantages, yet I have 
not observed that any attempt has been made to assign causes for its depres- 
sion, or why the eminent in that art should be so few. 

With a hope of inducing some attention to the subject, that may be use- 
ful, I venture to suggest what has appeared to me to produce this depres- 
sion, and the want of eminence in the professors. 

I do not consider the present disposition of the community favorable to 
the architect; as an artist, strictly so considered, he is not sufficiently em- 
ployed; his profession is too liable to the assumption of persons who have 
no claim by education, or ability ; and these are admitted to that patronage 
without which the architect has no ehance either of fame or emolument, 
There are therefore very few persons solely engaged in the study and prac- 
tice of Architecture ; the great mass of those whom we here call Architects, 
though many of them respectable in talents as Artists, are under the neces- 
sity of combining with their study of the science, pursuits not strictly ana- 
logous; and are in consequence, and to their great discouragement and mor- 
tification, assimilated with another description of professional men called 
Surveyors ; and that name is again assumed by all sorts and classes of build- 
ing workmen,-and others, till it becomes utterly contemptible. 

These are amongst the principal circumstances which operate disadvan- 
tageously and against the improvement of the science; the stock from 
whence the bud is to spring is contaminated, and the fruit of the tree is ace 
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the professor’s “strong and marked distinctions” may 
speedily take place. 


cordingly of an ill form, and without flavor ; it is even rendered noxious, and 
should be hewn down and cast into the fire. 

The painter and sculptor rely wholly upon their own individual talents 
for celebrity; but the architect, when become eminently superior in taste 
and skill, must necessarily depend in a great degree upon the ignorant and 
unskilful to form and imbody his conceptions, and to produce that which 
his genius has planned. Hence he is always hiable to be placed in situations 
that will render his ability doubtful, and no care or attention, no possible 
accuracy of delineation, can positively, and at all times, secure him against 
the consequences of the necessity he is under thus to commit himself. This 
is a difficulty peculiar to his art, and absolutely unavoidable; and if he 
escapes the effects of ignorance and want of skill, he is liable to other evils 
resulting from the same necessity, of which I will speak hereafter. 

Let us trace the progress of the architect, from his first advance, to that 
period when all his love for the science is obliterated and his zeal destroyed 
by the combined effect of the circumstances thus generally described. 
When the student in architecture has qualified himself in the best manner 
our public institutions afford, when, in compliance with their rules, he has 
spent a considerable portion of his life abroad, in the study of works of art 
and magnificence, which by general consent have for ages been considered 
the most approved models, whereby a knowledge of design may be acquired 
and the taste regulated ; when, added to this, he is become proficient in the 
construction of buildings, he considers himself as having a claim to that pa- 
tronage and employ, which he will not fail to seek with the enthusiasm of 
an artist. 

At his very entrance into the practice of his profession, however sanguine 
his expectations of fame and competency, he cannot fail soon to perceive 
that the buildings which alone will afford opportunities for the display of 
superior talents and taste, are very few, that there are for them numerous 
competitors, and that place and office preclude him in many instances. 
This, however, is the mortification of a moment; his self-love induces him 
to expect at no distant period to rival all his contemporaries; he hopes to 
succeed, in time, those who now fill the stations which are the object of his 
ambition. 

But till these important victories are gained, he walks more humbly in 
private employ, and probably is fortunate enough to obtain a sort of demi- 
public patronage of a board, or committee, appointed by the legislature to 
act for some considerable portion of the community; but this patronage, 
which he will consider as highly advantageous, may avail only to produce 
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Another able practitioner of the art gives me as his opi- 
nion that “ if instead of an academy, a college could be 
instituted under royal sanction, in which none but students 


the first serious disgust and exasperation of his feelings as an artist; he finds 
that the members of this board, or committee, are numerous, and that they 
do not appreciate his talents quite so highly as he had flattered himself; 
they have perhaps individually their own notions of architecture and taste, 
upon which however they differ with each other, and certainly with himself, 
so that by the time the design which they have appointed their architect to 
lay before them for their opinion is approved by the majority, it is become 
as heterogeneous as their ideas. 

Here is a new school for the architect, the principles of which he feels it 
not convenient absolutely to dispute, although they appear to him to differ 
from the Grecian and Roman, and, when he has sufficiently digested them, 
he is to enter upon a task which certainly his studies abroad had not pre- 
pared him for, he is forthwith to make up his mind upon all the parts and 
finishing of the buildings, and to estimate and describe them piece by piece, 
with all the decorations, if he is fortunate enough to be suffered to intro- 
duce any, so that a contract for its execution may be entered into at the 
cheapest rate, and to enter into this contract, the several classes of building 
workmen are called by public advertisement. 

Thus are the offerings of his study and genius deformed and cramped, 
and he has the additional mortification to find, that he must now direct the 
most stupid, ignorant, and unskilful of workmen, and strictly watch and 
control that disposition to dishonesty, which the low rate of the contract is 
perpetually exciting, and which, if not detected, will most seriously injure 
his reputation, directly or remotely; but if he escapes the consequences of 
this mode of erecting some of our most considerable buildings, if he is fortu- 
nate enough to have under him workmen that are tolerably expert, since 
all his drawings, combining arrangement, construction and taste, are of 
necessity in their possession, and are of course explained and entered into 
in detail, in a way that must lead and instruct even those who want com- 
prehension, and quicken and extend the conceptions of others who possess 
some little general ability, these workmen, ignorant of the necessary pro- 
cess of previous study, immediately imagine that they are become his 
rivals, and presume to think themselves equal to a competition with the 
artist; and, as I have before observed, such is the present disposition of 
the community towards the architect, that the ungrateful contest is not 
only permitted, but urged and encouraged, and that appellation which 
ought only to distinguish the acknowledged professor, is indiscriminately 
assumed by mechanics and others who are not in the remotest degree allied 
to any art, either by education, early practice, or study. Nor is it alone in 
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regularly inducted were allowed to practise, it would tend 
to the improvement of the national taste.” 

Another who is scarcely less celebrated for his literary 
than his architectural talents, says, “‘ Architecture is an art 


the practice of an architect that these men are allowed to interfere; the 
contest is continued through all those pursuits I have adverted to, as not 
strictly analogous to the study of architecture, but which are altogether pro- 
fessional, and increase the probability of that superior employ which the 
artist-is so desirous of obtaining: all the patronage and appointments rela- 
ting to such pursuits are open, and unfenced by opinion: there is no exclu- 
sive privilege granted to the artist, no superior encouragement to the man 
of science, and education ; he is obliged to solicit in a strain equally hum- 
ble, and is constantly opposed to persons of low consideration and vulgar 
manners. 

This, Sir, is a sketch of what those, who are now eminent, have suf- 
fered in a slight degree, and others who have not attained celebrity, in a 
greater; it is what all candidates for architectural fame must prepare them 
selves to encounter: and can it then excite surprise that the science of 
architecture in this country is at so low an ebb? Is it strange that the pro- 
fessor, thus degraded and embarrassed, should abandon his love of the arts 
for emolument, and pursue his profession for bread rather than for fame? Is 
it to be expected that the artist is to furnish an example of disinterestedness 
and contempt for riches, not evinced by other superior classes of men, or 
by the general actions of society? 

The history of great artists and other men of transcendent genius and 
high emulative spirit, who are departed, can offer no inducement for such 
sacrifice; many of these became celebrated in their graves after a life of 
difficulty and distress, of neglect and contempt; and they were probably 
prematurely consigned to them by the operation of all these evils upon the 
mind: merit and diffidence in rags did not in their time, nor will they 
now, obtain a decided, admitted preference over the pretensions of igno- 
rant effrontery, and of those whose claims, however audacious, are assist- 
ed by an appeal to the refined taste of their patrons at the dinner table! 

No, Sir, before the state of architecture can be improved and the profes- 
sors excited to that species of emulation which only can render them emi- 
nent, strong and marked distinctions must take place; those who have pa- 
tronage must consider it a sacred trust and deposit, the meed only of science 
and genius.. The claims of the untaught, ignorant, and presumptuous, 
must not only be disallowed, but repelled with indignation and contempt, 
till at length they are consigned to that obscurity whence they ought never 
te have been suffered to emerge. 7h 
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of such a mixed character, and so multifarious in its rela- 
tions, that it would afford sufficient employment for a dis- 
tinct academy in conjunction with the Royal Acade- 
my. The academy of architecture would devote 
its whole attention to the cultivation of that art, while the 
Royal Academy would continue to preside over all the 
arts ; but this should not render the members of either aca- 
demy ineligible to a seat in the other. The attention of 
the Linnean Society is devoted solely to the cultivation of 
Natural History, while the Royal Society embraces the 
whole circle of the sciences, and many gentlemen are mem- 
bers of both. An academy of Architecture should stand in 
a similar relation to the Royal Academy, for it would not 
be desirable to establish a new society in opposition to one 
created by his Majesty, and for which he has well founded 
hopes that his memory will be honored by posterity.” 

I will not trouble you at present with any more quota- 
tions from the heap of private correspondence now before 
me, as it all tends to, the same point, but will conclude this 
portion of my letter with a quotation from the Monthly 
Magazine for July 1809, and respectfully offer you my 
outline sketch of a plan for the better encouragement of 
pure taste in Architecture: it is from the monthly retro- 
spect of the Fine Arts, and refers to the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. 

“* Of the architectural department this year, much can- 
not be said in praise. It by no means keeps pace with 
painting or sculpture, which may be attributed to various 
causes. Patronage, encouragement, a good school, are 
among the many desiderata which this elder of the sister 
arts lamentably feels. ‘The worst and the darkest room ; 
no lectures for nearly the last ten years; no guide to, or 
keeper of, the architectural students ; a limited use (al- 
most amounting to a prohibition) of a good library; no 
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models ; no instructions, are among the bounties of a 
Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, 
towards one of its professedly adopted children. The con- 
sequence is that the introduction of novelties, however 
vague, inelegant, and bizarre, have been sought for by 
the Architectural students ; and such is the character of 
this and the last six exhibitions. Heaviness, clumsiness, 
the worst parts of the Roman spoliation of Grecian ele- 
gance, were the characteristics of British Architects from 
Pain and Gibbs, till the time of Chambers and Stuart; 
the former of whom purified the one, and the latter res- 
tored and gave to his admiring countrymen, the purest 
draughts from the stream of Grecian and intellectual re- 
finement in the art. All might have then been well, but 
for the unaccountable negligence of the cultivation of the 
taste of the present race of growing Architects. 

“Wyatt, Dance, Mylne, and Soane, have well succeed- 
ed Chambers and Stuart; but (judging from the present 
exhibition) if the present retrograde movements of the art 
continue, who is to succeed them? It most imperiously 
demands the attention of every lover of his country’s arts 
and his country’s fame.” 

To remove these impediments to the improvement of the 
national taste is the aim of this letter. Would it had 
fallen into better hands than mine ; but after various pro- 
mises from my coadjutors in this great work, and an inter- 
val of some years, nothing having been effected, it appears 
to devolve upon me, and if F am successful enough to 
awaken the attention of you, Sir, and a few more efficient 
and discriminating patrons of the fine arts, by which some- 
thing to the purpose may be effected, I shall not lament 
having thus troubled you, and shall congratulate myself on 
having lent my humble assistance in this national work. 
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From the foregoing premises, I deduce the following 
conclusions ; 

That Architecture and its professors are and have been 
for a long time too much neglected by the leading institu- 
tions for promoting the fine arts ; 

That any opposition to the Royal Academy of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, established by his present most 
gracious Majesty for the advancement of the fine arts 
would be injurious to that of architecture; but to endea- 
vour to remove any obstacles in the way of improvement, 
and to provide more efficient means for the furtherance of 
architectural knowledge, is not only expedient and neces- 
sary but must of course add to the glory of the Royal Aca- 
demy, further the views of its illustrious founder, and ob- 
tain their sanction and support ; 

That the establishment of some plan for the cultivation 
of architectural science, and to remove the many impedi- 
ments under which the art avowedly labors, is a subject of 
the highest importance to the community at large ; requires 
much consideration and deserves the sanction of every libe- 
ral professor of the art ; 

That the present Royal Academy may become under 
other regulations as conducive to the advancement of Ar- 
chitecture as it is to the arts of Painting and Sculpture ; 

That a Petition to the House of Commons for a grant of 
money, detailing the grievances to which the art of Archi- 
tecture is subject, and the deprivation it suffers ; praying 
the honorable house to afford such encouragement as in its 
wisdom shall seem good; and having for its object, the 
establishment of a repository for charts, and drawings from 
the mouldings and ornaments of ancient buildings, reports, 
models, scientific sections, and other drawings of buildings, 
bridges, machines, inventions and other works which relate 
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to military, hydraulic, and civil architecture, either under 
the direction of an extended department of the Royal 
Academy or otherwise, would meet that attention its im- 
portance deserves, is highly necessary, and that the pre- 
sent time, when his Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
so graciously displayed his love for the fine arts in general, 
and architecture in particular, is the best calculated to ob- 
tain that important end ; 

That the new institution, of whatever nature it may be, 
should devote its whole attention to architecture, while the 
Royal Academy should continue to preside over all the 
arts ; 

That lectures on the mathematics, such branches of na- 
tural philosophy and practical science as are connected with 
architecture, are highly necessary, and that such lectures 
have never yet been delivered in any institution devoted to 
the fine arts ; therefore such professorships should be pro- 
vided for ; 

That a good library of books, on all subjects connected 
with the art, to be free, and easy of access, is much want- 
ed ; 

That proper rooms and repositories may easily be form- 
ed so as to be contiguous to, and connected with, the Royal 
Academy, if necesgary, in the centre of the vaults in So- 
merset Place, according to the plan projected by the late 
Professor Barry for a similar purpose ; 

That a good taste in architecture is of more consequence 
to the fame of a nation, than even in the other important 
arts of painting and sculpture ; the architecture of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, being still in existence, attesting their 
greatness as nations, and showing both the excellence and 
. decadence of art; but the works of their painters exist only 
in the page of the historian and poet. So that, if their ar- 


- 
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chitectural remains did not prove their ascendancy in one 
art, we could not have such reason to infer their superiority 
in the other ; 

That even since the year 1768, it has been customary 
for the Royal Academy to give annually a silver medal to 
the student in architecture, who should produce the best 
and most accurate delineation, with the dimensions placed 
thereon, of some given public building, but these drawings 
have always been returned to the students and a valuable 
collection of examples, as subjects of reference to the 
practical Architect, has thereby been lost. This objection 
may be removed for the future by adopting the contrary 
mode of carefully preserving them for reference ; 

That the appointment of professors of the three higher 
branches of the fine arts in the various universities of the 
united kingdoms would tend to diffuse a knowledge of and 
love for the fine arts among that higher branch of the com- 
munity, who, from their rank and station in life, are most 
likely hereafter to become patrons of the fine arts. 

I have thus, Sir, to the best of my abilities, thrown out a 
few hints towards the improvement of the national taste in 
architecture, which, I hope, as far as they extend, will gene- 
rally meet your approbation, although in particular in- 
stances it may not be so fortunate. 

I can only add, Sir, that in zeal for my profession, I will 
yield to no man, and shall feel abundantly gratified and 
honored in contributing my humble exertions towards the 
great end I have in view, in any way that may most con- 
duce to its advancement. 

With every due apology for thisMtrusion on your lei- 
sure, 

I have the honor to be, Srr, 


Your very Obedient Servant, 
London, Feb 1814. JAMES ELMES, 
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PREFACE. 


Tue following investigation, it is presumed, will not be 
subject to the imputation of being hypothetical. On the 
contrary, it looks for approbation and support, to all who 
acknowledge induction the only road to the subject now 
treated. 

One consideration of the very highest importance pro- 
bably attaches, which is, that if such a foundation be esta- 
blished as the facts herein appear to sustain, the Philoso- 
phy of the Mind must undergo a mighty change from both 
its former and its present aspect; and a superstructure 
may then be reared, simple, strong, and unassailable. 

The bare mention of these vast consequences is here no 
assumption that their foundation is proved to exist. Such 
a conclusion can follow only the general voice, which is 
now appealed to that it may decide, as to whether the 
facts, here to be produced, afford an mduction sufficiently 
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extensive and strong to set the great question at rest. To 
produce such a decision, the great aim in this view of 
Principles is to simplify the evidence, so as that judgment 
may be easy and final. 

After the inquiry there are four pages of extra consi- 
derations, to which the reader’s attention is particularly so- 
licited. They in part relate to such cases as that of the 
boy born deaf and blind, whose peculiar and highly impor- 
tant state of existence has lately been made known to 
the Philosophical World: But besides this, they contain 
other matter of some curiosity. 

In apology for the whole attempt, the author can plead 
only a strong desire, to remove what he considers a prodi- 


gious error in the best existing Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, 
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REVIEW 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES 


or 


BERKELEY, REID, ann STEWART. 


A REASON FOR INQUIRY. 
Tue following historical fact presents to the world a highly im- 
portant lesson. And the more strongly does it claim our attention, 
on account of a curious parallel which runs between the progress 
and fate of Ancient Philosophy, and that of the Moderns since the 
time of Locke. 

The thing is this—The simple and beautiful spirit of Philosophy, 
which appears to have been cherished by some of the earlier Atom- 
ists, was banished from the World, and its place assumed, by the 
chimeras of a /ater and more refined School which was long wor- 
shipped by admiring nations as the Sun of philosophic truth. 

Now, such events as have once happened, may be supposed pos- 
sible to happen in after time. But, what is more, I am reduced 
to think, a similar change has already begun to take place in the 
most enlightened walk of modern Philosophy. —In other words, 
there is some tenable and certain ground of our knowledge of 
things ; which ground was nearly approached by the illustrious phi- 
losophers of the Newtonian age, but has since been abandoned by 
the unproved assumptions of a /ater School, which may indeed be 
compared to that of Aristotle for lustre of innovation, but no less 
so for the unsoundness of its philosophical basis. 

The parallel might yet be extended ; and I shall at least notice, 
that, as it was the perversion of the Atomic Philosophy to support 
a system of Democritic Atheism, that seems to have in ancient 
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time spurred on the geniuses of Plato and Aristotle: So, in mo- 
dern days, it was the abuse of an imprevable Scheme to serve Scep- 
tical and Atheistical views, that called up the hostility and the 
New Theory of Dr. Reid. The motive to change appears, in each 
case, to have been noble and praise-worthy ; but I must believe 
that the result in each has been equally a recession from the nature 
of things. 

Here it may be suggested, that the doctrine, I more particularly 
object to, has very little prospect of becoming universal.—This is 
granted: a very different creed prevails extensively in the world, 
amounting to this, that Mind is but a Mode; and Death an eternal 
Sleep. ‘Ihis abhorrent creed, however, grows not from being 
rooted in truth; but owing to a vast inconsistency, and error, im 
that other and better Philosophy to which men look up for safety 
here, as well as hope of hereafter; yet to which they must /ook in 
vain if error be shown in its foundation. To cope with a formi- 
dable enemy we must first examine and make sure the ground we 
stand on; | therefore proceed to state objections. 


THREE CONCEPTIONS TO CHOOSE. 


The various theories which have, since the days of Plato, been 
formed concerning our intercourse with the external world may, in 
the present inquiry, be reduced to two which differ essentially. 

1.—According to the first of these, the sum of things con- 
sists in 

Three different natures.— Minds,— Bodies,—and Ideas. 

The last named of the three are in this system supposed of a 
middle nature, and middle locality, between minds aud bodies ; 
and, as such, are the on/y objects perceived by Sense. 

2.—According to the second scheme, the world is made up of 
only Two Natures; these are—Minds—and Bodies. 

In this case, mediate Ideas are utterly discarded, as being wholly 
void of evidence, and absurd in their history. 

The first of the above schemes, under various modifications, ob- 
tained almost universally from the high day of the Greek Philoso- 
phy down to that of Dr. Reid. The last one was advanced to the 
world by Dr. Reid himself, and is doubtless a vast amelioration of 
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the general subject, in freeing it from a world of error, and bring- 
ing the great question, now at issue, within the reach of a satisfac- 
tory induction. But the philosophy of Reid stops not upon the 
explosion of Scholastic Ideas ; for he being, at the same time, fixed 
in a certain opinion concerning the manner of the mind’s existence, 
it was impossible for him to conceive any alternative, (after discar- 
ding ideas,) except to suppose that the figures we perceive are the 
identical external qualities of things around us. This, therefore, 
he assumed, together with an equally new and suitable account of 
the fact or process of perceplion; and the same is now highly 
maintained by his successor, combined with other views which 
couple it with merited celebrity, and must vastly tend to procure it 
consideration. 

3.—Now Dr. Reid taught that authority is questionable: and 
made very frequent, liberal, earnest, and affecting appeals to ordi- 
ary men, against the extravagancies of Philosophers. Thus call- 
ed upon, I wait object both to the Old and the New scheme; 
and apprehend there is a Third course which alone ought to be 
followed. ‘That is to say: The things, we perceive by Sense, are 
neither intermediate ideas, nor yet identical qualities of external 
bodies. On the contrary, they may be inductively traced until 
they are found to belong to another substance. 

Here, in order to stay the curiosity of ordinary men; and to ex- 
cite that of the Philosopher, who may suppose that the two first 
schemes must contain the possible range of the subject ; I may re- 
mark, that while the seeming to all men is, that what we perceive is 
external, and the persuasion of all Philosophers down to Reid is 
that this seeming is a certain deception, Dr. Reid maintained it is 
no deception: and, among other arguments, he urged, that if we 
perceived by a mediate thing, we must be confused by having a 
double object of perception. ‘This argument /ooks fair and strong, 
and Reid appears to have deemed it unanswerable; but plain men 
will discern how completely it is overthrown by the following ap- 
peal to experience. 

Suppose a person born blind, and furnished with Gloves so as 
never to know that he has such a covering. Every man who has 
worn gloves will be assured, that this patient must perceive objects 
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of touch as single as we do; and that he would always believe, (as 
we dv) that he touched the external identical cat, or dog, or stock, 
or stone, which his gloves touched: in which case the gloves would 
be to him, what the ancients supposed Ideas to be; mere go be- 
tweens, which mere Sense cannot detect. Now it matters not that 
mediate Ideas are here discarded; for I shall have to argue that 
each of our Five Senses is actually a sort of Glove to the Percipient. 
This experiment, at any rate, will convince the man of sense, that 
he may mistake in believing the externality of that which he per- 
ceives: and the following may satisfy the Philosopher, that he 
often actually has (as to the quality Extension) a known double 
object of perception, without suffering any confusion, or inconve- 
nience. ‘Thus if a man, in the course of his walk, happen to see a 
painted wooden bench, it will present him only a single vdject ; and 
he will think he sees or perceives the Extension of Wood; but, if 
required, he would instantly assent, that what he does perceive is 
only the Extension of Paint. In this case, Paint is the object of 
Sense ; and the collateral Extension of Wood is the object of Intel- 
lect: Yet there is no confusion, even though both objects be con- 
templated on the same occasion ; and it is but rare that this hap- 
pens. In such cases it is interest that governs our perception. 
For if the man be interested in Paint only, he will not think of the 
concealed Wood ; but if he be tired of walking, and is interested in 
sitting upon Wood preferably to Stone, he will think he sees, or 
touches, Wood only; and Paint never enters his thoughts, though 
it is the only object he properly perceives. A man may pass hours 
in seemg, and handling, what revives in him the notions of wood, 
metal, stone, and other substances, though all the time he has ne- 
ver seen, or touched, any thing but some usual covering of them. 
Such facts form a very numerous class, with great varieties: 
they occur at every turn, and show the actual procedure of the 
Mind in its operations of perceiving. They furnish a continual 
induction; and any untried conjecture of the supposed effects of 
“a double Object,” though issuing from the highest authority, 


must vanish before such experience, like mist dispelled by the 
Sun. 
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ONE GENERAL FACT IS OUR BASIS. 


The first” consideration in entering upon this inquiry is a very 
encouraging one ; namely, that the discarding of the middle World 
of Ideas_has reduced our ground of search to a very narrow and 
well defined boundary. What we now seek, appears contained in 
the nature of only one general fact ; that is, the fact or process by 
which we perceive Superficial Figure. 

This assumption, however, is not meant to impeach the truth of 
our legitimate inferences ; nor to deny the existence of external qua- 
lities, as known by intellect : It only leaves out these last because 
they are recognised by a different mode of thought; and embraces 
merely the strict Objects of Sense, as being a paramount Class of 
evidences, without intervention of either inference, or instinct. 
These Objects of Sense are, at the same time, supposed to be an 
ample foundation for Intellect to raise its inferences from.—In this 
case, therefore, I exclude not only Solidity and Motion, but also 
Third dimension ; because I shall venture to assert, that this last is 
not a primary object of Touch, any more than of Sight. 

Our attention being thus withdrawn from all inessential points, 
and concentrated upon one fact, the great question to be decided 
is, Whether the Superficial Figures we perceive, as in the Hea- 
vens, are the external identical figures of the Sun, Moon, and. ‘ 
Stars: Or only certain adjuncts or boundaries of our Sensations 
of color. 

Now concerning the process of perception I have here highly to 
object, that it seems never to have been fully investigated by an 
impartial induction of the various facts which bear upon it. On 
the contrary, in the two most considerable attempts which have, 
since the days of Locke, been made to found a true system, name- 
ly, the theory of Berkeley, and the very different theory of Reid, 
the process has been tried under an avowed submission to a scholas- 
tic opinion, which arose very early in the world, concerning the 
manner of the mind’s existence.—Such a circumstance as this must 
highly tend to vitiate any such inquiry, and would not now be tole- 
rated; but not only is all such interference inadmissible ; for, it 
must be farther objected, that since Berkeley and Reid began to 
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philosophize, a vast change has taken place from that physical 
maxim which gave origin to the opinion in question; and the mo- 
dern doctrine of the penetrability of substance, renders the dogma 
of the mind’s inextension now as apparently useless, as ever it was 
incomprehensible. Here it is proper to touch upon the origin, 
and show the present value, of this mysterious doctrine. 


ORIGIN AND SOLUTION OF THE DOGMA. 


It appears to have been held by all the Ancient Atomists, that 
Body is impenetrable by any other extended Substance-—Now, the 
Atomic Theists, being hard pressed by the Atheists with this physi- 
cal maxim, thought themselves driven to the necessity to invent 
something which should penetrate Body, and so be supposed Mind. 
And as they granted it could not be an extended thing, they arbi- 
trarily assumed that there exists Substance that is not extended. 

Whoever embraces this doctrine must embrace its numerous 
relatives, of whom the following may suffice to be named here. 


“ God is not any where either in Earth or in Heaven.” 


“ The Soul is void of magnitude: it is incapable of local 
motion, and is not locally ptesent to this, or that, Body.” 

“ One and the self same numerical Substance may be, all of it, 
every where.” 


We must believe that if the Atomists had discovered the insolid- 
ity of what they thought solid Body, they never would have sought 
refuge in a jargon so opposite to the spirit of their Philosophy, 
which is strongly marked by common sense. 

The advocates of the dogma admitted it was “ altogether unim- 
aginable ;’ but by way of rendering it conceivable, and yet out of 
the reach of physical Logic, they denied that it implies any parvi- 
tude, which last has at least scite and position, but this, they said, 
Mind hath not.—Now perhaps this was the best defence they 
could make, though it is like evading a demand by getting out of 
the World.—Unluckily for the doctrine, all, that can be got off in 
this way, is inextended Substance itself ; for its broad based ad- 
junct “ every where,” being a gross physical subject, must be left 
behind to answer the demands of inquisitive persons. Here, out 
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of “ every where,” we may choose any one where ; and if the whole 
of any thing, (to humor the conceit let it be an inextended thing) 
be any one where, it is simply an insult to reason to suppose “ all 
of it” at the same time any where else, far less every where else. 
a I observe this much merely to say, that parvitude, or no 
parvitude, makes equally against conception.—Formal refutation 
seems less proper than to point to the native deformity of the 
thing ;—and my present purpose is chiefly to remark upon some 
very important ‘stumbling of the advocates of this doctrine. 

Cudworth, who quotes from the Ancients some very curious 
effusions upon the nature of inextended Mind, altogether worthy 
of the dogma itself, renders also the following instance of better 
reasoning : “ For the same reason that we deny docal extension to 
the Deity, we must also deny temporal distance to the same.”— 
Upon which Cudworth himself adds,~“ Now the reason, why we 
cannot form a conception of such a timeless eternity, is because we 
ourselves are essentially involved in time.” —This reasoning seems 
tenable; but, though Cudworth overlooks it, it proves the Exten- 
sion of the human Minds, at least—The proposition must be 
universal—and implies, that temporal distance and local extension 
are equally to be affirmed, or denied, of any Mind.—Now Cud- 
worth, and most others, allow that we are essentially involved in 
time; therefore with regard to his reasoning the proof is com- 
pleat. 

This brings me to notice, as being to the purpose, a far more 
important instance in which our being essentially involved in time 
has proved fatal to the doctrine of inextended Mind. 


Or 


TEST OF THE DOGMA, IN REID ANDIN STEWART. 


Dr. Reid’s Theory is reared upon one pillar of assumed fact, 
which is,—that no Sensation or Idea has any feature of resem- 
blence of any quality of any inanimate being.—But it so happens 
that, after having laboriously fortified this position, he has in 
treating upon perception of Duration, proved at large, that our 
Ideas actually measure Duration. 

° 
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Now Duration is analogous to Space; and is equally an exter- 
nal, independent, and inanimate thing with Space which measures 
inanimate Beings.—Therefore, in proving Ideas to measure Du- 
ration, Dr. Reid has become the destroying Sampson of his own 
Fabrick, since MEASURABLENESS is the only point of 
resemblance that he was concerned to deny, or that | maintain. 

Considering, however, what is here at stake, I should not be 
surprised if some were to suppose, that the analogy is not such 
as to make Reid refute himself—Were this supposition made, 
I think it might very safely be left to impartial judges that Exten- 
sion and Duration must here be classed together: but such a weak 
attempt is prevented, by the clear and conclusive sentence of 
one whom the followers of Reid will doubtless consider highly 
competent to decide, both as to the subject, and to Reid’s own 
meaning. 1 intend no less an authority than Reid’s confidential 
friend, and successor in his doctrine ; and the case is so very 
important to the Science that I now place both these Authors 
before the reader to speak their own sentiments. 

Dr. Reid, in his essays on the intellectual Powers, Essay 3, 
Chap. 5, has, among other arguments, expressed himself in the 
following words : 


“ Mr. Locke draws some conclusions from his account of the idea of 
duration, which may serve as a touchstone to discover how far it is genuine. 
One is, that if it were possible for a man awake to keep only one idea‘ia 
his mind without variation, or the succession of others, he would have no 
perception of duration at all: Now that one idea should seem to 
have no duration, and that a multiplication of that no duration should seem 
to have duration, appears to me as impossible as that the multiplication of 
nothing should produce something.” 


This is conclusive of Reid’s opinion, that our Ideas measure 
Duration: and the only thing now to do, to prevent even the 
weak cavil which I have anticipated, is to prove that Extension 
and Duration ought equally to be excluded agreeably to his 
own general doctrine. 

Now Professor Stewart, in his Essay 2, Chap. 2, p. 99, anim- 
adverting upon Kant’s Philosophy, expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing remarkable manner :— 


“The only important proposition which I am able to extract from this 
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jargon is, that, as extension and dwration cannot be supposed to bear the 
most distant resemblance to any sensations of which the mind is conscious, 
the origin of these notions forms a manifest exception to the account given 
by Locke of the primary sources of our knowledge. This is precisely the 
ground on which Reid has made his stand against the scheme of Idealism ; 
and I leave it to my readers to judge whether it was not more philosophical 
to state, as he has done, the fact, in simple and perspicuous terms, as 
a demonstration of the imperfection of Locke’s theory, than to have reared 
upon it a superstructure of technical mystery, similar to what is exhibited 
in the system of the German metaphysician.” 

This extract certainly does “ in simple and perspicuous terms” 
put Reid’s self refutation beyond all gainsay : though it is very 
surprising that both himself and Professor Stewart should over- 
leok so fatal a contradiction; and that Stewart, in the face 
of it, holds up Reid’s doctrine of total nonresemblance, as a state 
of the fact; and offers no animadversion upon the inconsist- 
ency. 

But the thing is of far higher importance in the present day, 
in being a record, so lately as the year 1810, of Professor Stew- 
art’s own assumption of the doctrine of total nonresemblance, 
(which certainly is at least consistent in excluding Duration as 
well as Extension,) notwithstanding Reid’s particular doctrine of 
durable Ideas, aud, what is more, notwithstanding the notorious 
general fact, that even each of our quickest visual Sensations 
measures a portion of Duration. . 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than our conviction here; 
and it follows, that all who have embarked on the Iustinctive The- 
ory must now quit its wreck: though I shall presently suppose 
it afloat, in order to sink it again, by the number and weight 
of other facts. In the interim, such an occurrence as the above 
in the High School of Philosophy is a serious call upon our 
attention ; and I think the subject will certainly present a dif- 
ferent aspect if we confine ourselves to draw inferences inductively 
from things which we perceive, and not from those we only con- 
jecture. 

After this it certainly appears not necessary, but it may be 
useful, to take a short view of the Origin of the Theories of 
Berkely and Reid, previously to an investigation of the general 
fact to which all Theories must conform. 
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ORIGIN OF BERKELEY’S IDEALISM. 


In the various modifications of the old Theory of Ideas, they 
seem generally to have been supposed not only distinct from, but 
without the mind; though present at it. Farther, those Ideas, 
which were thought to represent Figures of External Bodies, were 
supposed to be really extended.—Such ideas were to the Mind, as 
the Seal to the War; and yet this distinction has been frequently 
confounded, by speaking of the Idea as a mere Sensation: an 
inconsistency chargeable, in particular, to the phraseology of 
Locke. 

Berkeley, like most preceding Philosophers, adopted Ideas as 
distinct beings from the Mind: but he made a vast change in the 
nature of these imaginary beings. He maintained not that they 
are merely present at, but that they are actually in, the Mind : 
though what he meant by in an inertended Mind, seems beyond 
all ordinary conception. But his most famous assumption is, that 
perceived Extension and Figure are not really extended; and 
that we are but deeply cheated in believing their real Extension. 
—In a word, he affirmed that Extension and Figure are as mere 
Sensations as Blue and Yellow; and then, arguing justly that 
a Sensation cun be resembled by nothing, but another Sensation, 
he insisted there cannot exist any external INERT Being possessed 
of any quality like to Sensation. 

Now it must, at the same time, be observed, that Berkeley 
maintained Ideas to be inert things themselves, and always existing 
in some Mind: therefore it could not be the INERTNESS of 
Body that made him deny any resemblance between its qualities 
and our Sensations; and something else must be the truly excep- 
tionable quality—This brings us, at once, to the true Origin of 
Berkeley’s scheme, namely,—He held first, that the Mind is an 
inextended Substance: and next, that Ideas of Extension are ac- 
tually in the Mind.—It followed inevitably, that perceived Figure 
cannot be really extended ; and therefore is not what it seems to 
be. 

Here it is highly to be objected, that, upon his own Principles, 
Berkely was the last man in the world who ought to have denied 
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the reality of Extension. For he strongly asserted our Ideas to 
be what they appear to be, and nothing else; and therefore it 
would have been as philosophical in him to have maintained that 
Bitter is really Sweet,—and every other Sensation really its own 
conirary,—as to affirm that Extension is really inextended— 
The evidences of Consciousness are esteemed unquestionable even 
by Sceptics : and if any thing which appeals to Consciousness can 
be supposed its own contrary, it is folly to talk of Human Under- 
standing ; for then all may be really nothing but chaos. Now I 
certainly do not agree with Berkeley that perceived Figure is mere 
Sensation ; but yet deem it certain that it appeals, in a peculiar 
way, to Consciousness ; and therefore is as really what it appears 
to be, as aty sensation is really itself.—lf my views prove well 
founded, it is our high and indestructible bulwark against Scep- 
ticism that the reality of Extension is upon the very same footing, 
in evidence, with the reality of any conscious fact. 

I have both in this inquiry, and in another Work, offered some 
farther objections to Berkeley’s scheme ; but a full-length refuta- 
tion has not at any time been my aim; and here my object is 
chiefly to show its Origin, as an instance of the prodigious influ- 
ence of the dogma of inextended Mind. 


a 


REID’S INSTINCTIVE THEORY. 


The extravagance of Berkeley in separating his own Ideas into 
two contrary classes,—realilies and cheats,—is a signal instance of 
the force of prejudice: but the history of Reid’s Theory affords a 
far more extensive example.—This last-named Philosopher, in his 
Essays on the Intellectual. Powers (Essay 2, Chap. 10.) makes the 
following observation. “If I may presume to speak my own 
sentiments, I once believed the doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to 
embrace the whole of Berkeley’s system in consequence of it.” 

Now this confession flashes noon-day light upon the origin of 
Reid’s Theory : For first, we find him wholly in that extreme doc- 
trine which was advanced by Berkeley, and therefore redoubted in 
the Mind’s inextension ;—besides believing that perceived Figures 
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are merely inextended Sensations. Next, hé abandons the 
tnertension of Perceived Figures ; but we do not find him avow 
any change from the Mind’s inextension ; On the contrary, all his 
reasonings uphold that doctrine. But here the instant he quitted 
the regions of Idealism, and set foot upom the firm ground of real 
Extension, he must have discerned the absolute necessity to deny 
that perceived Figure can be in an inextended Mind. 

In this case it matters not what were the intermediate steps 
which led Dr. Reid to find a new account of the fact of perception, 
suitable to this evident necessity. I never doubt that they arose 
naturally, and ended in persuasion; but they cannot affect the 
evidence, which is here most complete, because he assigns the rea- 
son of his change. And here let us observe, he does not, as would 
become an inductive Philosopher, assign an error of fact as the 
cause ; but says, he embraced the whole of Berkeley’s system ; 
“ till, finding other consequences to follow from it, which gave me 
more uneasiness than the want of a material world, it came into 
my mind, more than forty years ago, to put the question, &c.”— 
Thus we find, the o/d state of the fact stood its ground with him, 
and no new one was thought of upon ifs own evidence; but only, a 
new account occurred after “ finding consequences.” ‘This candid 
explanation leaves us nothing to desire ; and even the first half of 
it leaves no doubt. 

I now trust that the influence of preconceived opinion, in both 
the Theories, is made evident; and it will be agreed that any 
assumption under such influence is highly an object of investigation, 
before it be received. This calls us to the true ground of search ; 
for it becomes manifest, that no system can be proposed but what 
must rest upon the fact or process itself of Perception. 


*.* The Essay on‘ External Perception’ which concludes this 
subject will appear in a future number. 
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NARRATIVE, &c. 


I KEEP my promise, my dear friend, and hereby trans- 
mit to you an account of the crucifixion, which Matthew 
Lovat executed upon his own person, on the morning of 
the 19th July, 1805. He was forty-six years of age when 
he committed this act of pious suicide. His father’s name 
was Mark; and he himself was surnamed Casale, from the 
place of his birth, which was a hamlet belonging to the 
parish of Soldo, in the territory of Belluno. 

Before entering upon the details of this strange act of 
insanity, I must mention some circumstances connected 
with the earlier part of his life, which will present to you — 
a clear view of his eondition and character, both physical 
and moral. Born of poor parents, employed in the 
coarsest and most laborious works of husbandry, and fixed 
to a place which removed him from almost all society, you 
may judge what was the nature of his education and habits. 
In these circumstances, it happened that his imagination 
was so forcibly smitten, with the view of the easy and com- 
fortable lives of the rector and his curate, who were the 
only persons in the whole parish exempted from the labors 
of the field, and who engrossed all the power and conse- 
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quence, which the little world in which Matthew lived had 
presented to his eyes, that he was carried, by the principle 
of imitation, as some philosophers would express it, to 
make an effort to prepare himself for the priesthood. With 
this design, he placed himself under the tuition of the cu- 
rate, who taught him to read and to write a little; but the 
poverty of his family rendering it quite impossible for him 
to follow his plan, he was obliged to renounce study for 
ever, and to betake himself to the trade of a shoemaker. 

Disappointment in the choice of a profession, which 
would fix a man’s destiny for life, has often revolted the 
soundest understandings, and not unfrequently produced 
the most fatal consequences; think then what a shock 
must have been inflicted upon the brain of poor Lovat, by 
this opposition to his wishes and defeat of his hopes. 
Hinc prima mali labes. Waving become shoemaker of 
necessity, he never succeeded either as a neat or a powerful 
workman :—the ordinary fate of those who are employed 
contrary to their inclinations. The sedentary life, and the 
silence to which apprentices are condemned in the shops of 
their masters, formed in him the habit of meditation, and 
rendered him gloomy and taciturn. As his age increased ; 
he became subject in the spring to giddiness in his head, 
and eruptions of a leprous appearance showed themselves 
on his face and hands. Shall I be allowed to entertain the 
suspicion that these evils were occasioned by leprosy. 
You know, my dear and learned friend, that these 
are the symptoms of that cruel malady, the existence of 
which, in several of our provinces, is but too well con- 
firmed by the ravages which it has made in them, sensim 
sine sensu ; and I observed, in fact, upon the person of 
whom Iam now writing, while he was under my care, that 
his hands and feet were spotted with scales, which came off 
by friction in white mealy particles. 
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Until the month of July, 1802, Matthew Lovat did no- 
thing extraordinary. His life was regular and uniform; 
his habits were simple, and conformable to his rank in so- 
ciety ; nothing; in short, distinguished him but an extreme 
degree of devotion. He spoke on no other subject than 
the affairs of the church. Its festivals and fasts, with ser- 
mons, saints, &c., constituted the topics of his conversation, 
It was at this date, however, that, having shut himself up 
in his chamber, and making use of one of the tools belong- 
ing to his trade, he performed upon himself the most com- 
plete general amputation, and threw the parts of which he 
had deprived his person from his window into the street. 
It has never been precisely ascertained, what were the mo- 
tives which induced him to this unnatural act. Some have 
supposed that he was impelled to it by the chagrin, with 
which he was seized upon finding his love rejected by a 
girl of whom he had become enamoured; but is it not 
more reasonable to think, considering the known character 
of the man, that his timid conscience, taking the alarm at 
some little stirrings of the flesh against the spirit, had car- 
ried him to the resolution of freeing himself at once and for 
ever of so formidable an enemy? However this may be, 
Lovat, in meditating the execution of this barbarous opera- 
tion, had also thought of the means of cure. He had 
mashed and prepared certain herbs, which the inhabitants 
of his village deemed efficacious in stemming the flow of 
blood from wounds, and provided himself with rags of old 
’ linen, to make the application of his balsam; and what is 
surprising, these feeble means were attended with such suc- 
cess, that the cure was completed in a very short time, the 
patient neither experiencing any involuntary loss of urine, 
or any difficulty in voiding it. 

It was not possible that a deed of this nature could remain 
concealed. The whole village resounded with the fame of 
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Matthew’s exploit, and every body expressed astonishment 
at his speedy cure without the aid of a professional person. 
But he himself had not anticipated the species of celebrity 
which the knowledge of his expert operation was to pro- 
cure for him; and not being able to withstand the bitter 
jokes which all the inhabitants of the village, and particu- 
larly the young people, heaped upon him, he kept himself 
shut up in his house, from which he did not venture to stir 
for some time, not even to go to mass. At length, on the 
13th of November in the same year, he came to the reso- 
lution of going to Venice, to dwell with a younger brother, 
named Angelo, who was employed by the house of Palatini, 
gold-refiners, in Biri, in the street called Le Cordoni. He, 
having no accommodation for him, conducted Matthew to 
the house of a widow, the relict of Andrew Osgualda, who 
supplied him with a bed. She also lived in Biri, in the 
street called Le Vido, No. 5775. He lodged with this 
woman until the 21st of September in the following year, 
working assiduously at his trade, in the employment of a 
person near the Hospital, and without exhibiting any signs 
of madness. But on the above-mentioned day, having 
made an attempt to crucify himself, in the middle of the 
street called the Cross of Biri, upon a frame which he had 
constructed of the timber of his bed, the widow Osgualda 
dismissed him, lest he should perform any similar act of in- 
sanity in her apartments. On this occasion he was pre- 
vented from accomplishing his purpose by several people 
who came upon him just as he was driving the nail into his 
left foot. Being interrogated repeatedly as to the motive 
which had induced him to attempt self-crucifixion, he main- 
tained an obstinate silence; or once only said to his bro- 
ther, that that day was the festival of St. Matthew, and that 
he could give no farther explanation. Some days after this 
affair, he set out for his own country, where he remained a 
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certain time ; he afterwards returned to Venice, and settled 
himself with Martin Murzani, a shoemaker, who lived near 
the street of the Holy Apostles. In the month of May, 1805, 
he changed his shop and entered into that of Lorenzo 
della Mora in the street Senze Saint Marcilian ; and to 
be nearer the place of his employment, he hired, in the 
beginning of the following July, a room in the third floor 
of a house occupied by Valentia Luccheta, situated near 
the church of S. Alvise, in the street Delle Monache, 
No. 2888; and up to this date he was perfectly tran- 
quil. 

But scarcely was he established in this new abode, when 
his old ideas of crucifixion laid hold of him again. He 
wrought a little every day in forming the instrument of 
his torture, and provided himself with the necessary arti- 
cles of nails, ropes, bands, the crown of thorns, &c. As 
he foresaw that it would be extremely difficult to fasten 
himself securely upon the cross, he made a net of small 
cords capable of supporting his weight, in case he should 
happen to disengage himself from it. This net he secured 
at the bottom, by fastening it in a knot at the lower extre- 
mity of the perpendicular beam, a little below the brackct 
designed to support his feet, and the other end was stretch- 
ed to the extremities of the transverse spar, which formed 
the arms of the cross, so that it had the appearance in 
front of a purse turned: upside down. From the middle 
of the upper extremity of the net, thus placed, proceeded 
one rope, and froin the point at which the two spars form- 
ing the cross intersected each other, a second rope pro- 
ceeded, both of which were firmly tied toa beam in the 
inside of the chamber, immediately above the window, of 
which the parapet was very low, and the length of these 
ropes. was just sufficient to allow the cross to rest horizon- 
tally wpon the floor of the apartment. 
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These cruel preparations being ended, Matthew pro- 
ceeded to crown himself with thorns; of which two or 
three pierced the skin which covers the forehead. Next, 
with a white handkerchief bound round his loins and 
thighs, he covered the place formerly occupied by the 
parts of which he had deprived himself, leaving the rest of 
his body bare. Then, passing his legs between the net 
and the cross, seating himself upon it, he took one of the 
nails destined for his hands, of which the point was smooth 
and sharp, and introducing it into the palm of the left, 
he drove it, by striking its head on the floor, until the 
half of it had appeared through the back of the hand. 
He now adjusted his feet to the bracket which had been 
prepared to receive them, the right over the left; and 
taking a nail five French inches and a half long, of which 
the point was also polished and sharp, and placing it on 
the upper foot with his left hand, he drove it with a mallet 
which he held in his right, until it not only penetrated 
both his feet, but entering the hole prepared for it in the 
bracket, made its way so far through the tree of the cross 
as. to fasten the victim firmly to it. He planted the third 
nail in his right hand as he had managed with regard to 
the left, and having bound himself by the middle to the 
perpendicular of the cross by a cord, which he had pres 
viously stretched under him, he set about inflicting the 
wound in the side with a cobler’s knife, which he had 
placed by him for this operation. It did not occur to 
him, however, at the moment that the wound ought to be 
in the right side and not in the left, and in the cavity of the 
breast and not of the hypocendre, where he inflicted it. 
He struck himself transversely two inches below the left 
hypocondre, towards the internal angle of the abdominal 
cavity, without however injuring the parts which this 
cavity contains. Whether fear checked his hand, or whe- 
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ther he intended to plunge the instrument to a great depth 
by avoiding the hard and resisting parts, it is not easy to 
determine ; but there were observed in the neighbourhood 
of the wound several scratches across his body, which 
scarcely divided the skin. My own opinion is that he had 
scratched his side in this manner when probing for a place 
that would present no obstacles to his knife,—which ac- 
cording to Matthew Lovat, represented the spear of the 
passion. 

These bloody operations being concluded, it was now 
necessary, in order to complete the execution of the whole 
plan which he had conceived, that Matthew should exhibit 
himself upon the cross to the eyes of the public ;—and he 
realised this part of it in the following way. The cross 
was laid horizontally on the floor, its lower extremity 
resting upon the parapet of the window, which I have 
already said was very low, so, raising himself up by press- 
ing upon the points of his fingers, (for the nails did not 
allow him to use his whole hand either open or closed,) 
he made several springs forward, until the portion of the 
cross which was protruded over the parapet, overbalancing 
what was within the chamber, the whole frame, with the 
poor fanatic upon it, darted out at the window, and remain- 
ed suspended outside of the house by the ropes which 
were secured to the beam in the inside. In this predica- 
ment, Lovat stretched his hands to the extremities of the 
transverse beam which formed the arms of the cross, 
to insert the nails into the holes which had been prepared 
for them: but whether it was out of his power to fix both, 
or whether he was obliged to use the right in some con- 
cluding operation ; the fact is, that when he was seen by 
the people who passed in the street, he was suspended 
under the window, with only his left hand nailed to the 
cross, while his right hung parallel to his body, on the 
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outside of the net. - It was then eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. As soon :as he was perceived, some humane people 
ran up stairs, disengaged him from the cross, and put him 
to bed. A surgeon of the neighbourhood was called, who 
made them plunge his feet into water, introduced tow 
by way of caddis into the wound of the hypocondre, which 
he assured them did not penetrate into the cavity, and after 
having prescribed some cordial, instantly took his depar- 
ture. 

it happened that some business connected with my pro- 
fession had called me to the spot; and having heard what 
had taken place, I instantly repaired to the lodgings of 
Lovat, to witness with my own eyes a fact which appeared 
to exceed all belief; and when I arrived there in company 
with the surgeon Paganoni, I actually beheld him wounded 
in the manner I have described above. His feet, from 
which there had issued but a small quantity of blood, were 
still in the water :—his eyes were shut,—he made no reply 
to the questions which were addressed to him ; his pulse 
was convulsive, respiration had become difficult, —his situa- 
tion, in short, demanded the most prompt relief and assis- 
tance that could be administered. Accordingly with the 
permission of the Director of Police of the Royal Canal, 
who had come to take cognizance of what had happened, 
I made the patient be conveyed by water to the Imperial 
clynical School, established at the Hospital of St. Luke 
and St. John, and entrusted to my care. During the pas- 
sage, thie only thing he said was to his brother Angelo, who 
accompanied him in the boat, and was lamenting his extra- 
vagance ; which was, “ Alas, I am very unfortunate.” 
When we got to the Hospital, I proceeded to a fresh 
examination of his wounds, which confirmed every thirig 
that I have described to you. It was perfectly ascertained 
that the nails had entered by the palm of the hands, and 
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gone out at the back, making their way between the bones 
of the Metacarpus, and without inflicting any injury upon 
them: that the nail which wounded the feet had entered 
first the right foot, between the second and third bones 
of the Metatarsus towards their posterior extremity ; and 
then the left, between the first and second of the same 
bones, the latter of which it had laid bare and grazed: and 
lastly, that the wound of the hypocondre penetrated to the 
point of the cavity—and such was the description which 
I submitted to the proper authorities, 

The wound of the hypocondre was treated with the first 
intention, as there was no need of having recourse to suture 
of the belly. I satisfied myself with placing the patient 
in an easy position, who, moreover, was very tranquil, and 
executed with the greatest docility every thing that I pre- 
scribed to him. 

The wounds in the extremities were treated, as the great 
irritability of the parts required, with emollients and seda- 
tives. I employed for this purpose a little of the oil of 
sweet almonds quite fresh, and a very simple poultice of 
bread and milk, in which were wrapped up his feet, a 
great part of his legs, and almost the half of the fore arms: 
—and this application was renewed several times a day. 

Some ounces of the mixture Cardiaca oppiata, which 
were taken at intervals, and a little very weak lemonade, 
were the only remedies which I made him take internally 
during the first six days. The diet was not very severe, 
even during the first days, and with the exception of a 
slight meteorism of the lower belly, which very soon 
yielded to dry fomentation, there did not happen the 
most trifling accident in the whole course of the illness. 
On the fifth day, the wounds of the extremities suppurated 
with a slight redness in their circumference: and on the 
eighth, that of the hypocondre was perfectly healed. 
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The patient never spoke. Always sombre and shut up 
in himself, his eyes were almost constantly closed. I inter- 
rogated him several times, relative to the motive which 
had induced him to crucify himself, and he always made 
me this answer ; ** The pride of man must be mortified, it 
must expire on the cross.’ Thinking that he might be 
restrained by the presence of my pupils, I returned repeat- 
edly to the subject when with him alone, and he always 
answered me in the same terms. He was, in fact, so deeply 
persuaded that the supreme will had imposed upon him the 
obligation of dying upon the cross, that he wished to 
inform the Tribunal of Justice of the destiny which it 
behoved him to fulfil, with the view of preventing all sus- 
picion that his death might have been the work. of any 
other hand than his own. With this in prospect, and 
long before his martyrdom, he committed his ideas to a 
slip of paper which I have still in my possession. It is 
written with his own hand, and ina style and character 
such as you would expect from his education, and the 
disorder of his mind. During the first days he did not 
complain of pain; but on the morning of the eighth, 
having asked him if he had slept in the night, he told me 
that he had not, that he had endured very acute pains in 
his left hand and both his feet, and that he was still suffer- 
ing a great deal. I then put several other questions to him, 
which he answered very judiciously: but the following 
day he was again absorbed in his reveries, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I could obtain from him any 
reply to my inquiries respecting his sleep, and the state 
of his wounds. 

I observed constantly, and I made my pupils remark it 
also, that when the patient enjoyed lucid intervals, he 
experienced, in the region of his wounds, pains more of 
less severe, according to the state of the parts affected. 
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It was of these lucid moments that I took advantage to 
draw from him the notions relative to his crucifixion which 
you have just read. 

Scarcely was he able to support in his hand the weight 
of a book, when he took the prayer book, and read it all 
day long. On the first days of August, all his wounds 
were completely cured ; and as he felt no pain or difh- 
culty in moving his hands and feet, he expressed a wish 
to go out of the hospital, that he might not, as he said, 
eat the bread of idleness. This request being denied to 
him, he passed a whole day without taking any food; and 
finding that his clothes were kept from him, he set-out one 
afternoon in his shirt, but was soon brought back by the 
servants. The board of police being informed of the cure 
of this unhappy man, very wisely gave orders that he 
shoula be conveyed to the Lunatic Asylum, established at 
St. Servolo. 

The speedy and complete cure which was effected on 
this person, as well as the constancy with which he perse- 
vered in his plan of crucifixion, and the firmness which he 
displayed in the execution of it, cannot be ascribed to any 
other cause than the state of insanity in which he was habi- 
tually plunged. You know, my dear and learned friend, 
that madmen possess very little sensation or muscular irri- 
tability ;—a characteristic of insanity which may be account- 
ed for upon the following principles. In the first place, 
their minds being intensely fixed upon one, or a very 
small number of ideas, are no longer susceptible of impres- 
sions from any other object: secondly, from the imperfec- 
tion of their nerves, and lastly, from the deficiency of the 
nervous fluid which ought to circulate in these canals of 
sensation. Such is nearly the opinion of all physiologists 
on this subject, not excepting the ingenious Darwin, who 


accounts for the astonishing firmness with which the 
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martyrs of all persecuted religions have braved torment 
and death, by alleging that their sensitive powers were 
totally absorbed in the contemplation of the celestial 
delights, which had been promised to them.‘ Besides, 
Matthew Lovat appeared to me, to be affected with a 
leprous habit, nay, Iam certainy he was affected with the 
leprosy ; and to this malady must be ascribed the greatest 
part of his insensibility. It is well known that men who 
are afflicted with this distemper, have borne with indiffer- 
ence the application of fire-buttons, and the other tortures 
which are commonly resorted to, in order to rouse them 
from their lethargic condition. Moreover, it uniformly 
happened, as I mentioned above, that as often as Lovat 
¢ould remove from his mind the idea which was habitually 
impressed upon it, and of course reasoned correctly, he 
became sensible to pain: whence we may conclude, that in 
these lucid moments the nervous system discharged its 
proper functions, and carried to the brain every impression 
that was made on its minutest parts. 

That Matthew Lovat should have made an attempt upon 
his life, contains nothing surprising, but it is certainly very 
astonishing that he should have turned his imagination to 
discover methods of tormenting himself before he should 
give up the ghost. It is well known that all suicides 
study the easiest and most instantaneous death possible, 
because they commonly shrink from pain: we must there- 
fore conclude that the notions of suffering and of crucifixion 
did not present themselves to the mind of Lovat, as having 
any necessary connexion; or that he actually meant to 
realize at his death all the circumstances of martyrdom and 
to expire in agony. 


* Darwin’s Diseases of the Will, Sec. 34. 
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The history of this man would not be complete, were I to 
keep from your knowledge a letter which the religious 
father Louis Portalupi, Monk of the order of St. Jean de 
Dieu, a celebrated physician and able surgeon, belonging to 
the Hospital of S. Servolo, had the goodness to write to me 
at the time he resided there, and which, although short, will 
give the details which relate to this singular madman up 
to the moment of his death. The following is an exact 
copy- 

** Matthew Lovat, surnamed Casale, was brought to the 
lunatic Asylum of S. Servolo, on the 20th of August, 
i805. He was tranquil and obedient the first eight days ; 
but after this time he became taciturn, and refused every 
species of meat and drink. Force and persuasion were 
employed in vain, and it was impossible to make him swal- 
low even a drop of water during six successive days. In 
this interval we had recourse to nutritive baths, for which 
he did not express any aversion. ‘Towards the morning of 
the seventh day, being importuned by another madman, he 
consented to take a little nourishment. He continued to eat 
about fifteen days, and then resumed his fast, which he 
prolonged during eleven. The nutritive washings were 
again employed, but they could be used only once a-day. 
In the course of these eleven days he had no evacuation of 
the belly, and voided only once about two pounds of urine. 
Notwithstanding this disorder of the whole animal economy, 
his constitution did not appear shaken, and his strength and 
outward appearance remained the same. 

“ These severe fasts were repeated several times, and 
always with equal success : and were of longer or shorter 
duration, the most protracted, however, not exceeding 
twelve days. 

**In January 1806 there appeared in him some symptoms 
of consumption—a low pulse, diminution of strength, dry 
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tongue, &c. they were removed, however, by means of cor- 
dials in the space of five days. Towards the middle of Fe- 
bruary, his countenance becaine oedematous, he very seldom 
voided urine, and he had an occasional cough with purulent 
spittings. ‘The remedies which his case required were 
resorted to: his health appeared to be re-established, and 
during the whole course of the mofth he exhibited no 
symptoms of breast complaints. ‘There was observed in him 
avery singular trait of insanity. He would remain im- 
moveable, exposed to the whole heat of the sun until the 
skin of his face began to peel off, and it was necessary to 
employ force to drag him into the shade. 

** On the second of April he felt very unwell, the skin 
returned to his face and the lower extremities: he was at- 
tacked with a frequent cough, which, however, disappeared 
on the sixth. At this date an obvious laboring in his breast 
was observed, the pulse was very low—at length on the 
morning of the eighth he expired after a short struggle.” 

If there remain with you any doubt relative to the details 
of the crucifixion of Matthew Lovat, which I have just laid 
before you : ascribe them solely to the want of distinctness 
in my narrative. However extraordinary the facts which I 
have mentioned, they are all authenticated and supported by 
numerous and respectable witnesses. I shall hold it sufh- 
cient to mention the names of the Counsellor Dr. John Pic- 
cioli, and of Dr. Francis Aglietti, Professor of Clynical 
medicine. But why do I speak of doubt! You are convinced 
as well as myself that the madness of Lovat may be clas- 
sed under that kind of insanity which respects one, or avery 
small number of objects, which is always accompanied with 
boldness in all the decisions of the will, and which Etmuller 
has called, delirium melancholiuy, et mania cum studio. 


Iam, &c. 
Venice, 30th. May, 1806. 
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LETTER I. 


My Lorp, 


Agr a moment when the unprecedented prosperity of 
the British empire sufficiently attests the general correctness of 
your principles and the practical wisdom of your councils, I trust 
with entire confidence to your accustomed candor, for allowing a 
near observer and sincere friend of your administration to trespass 
on your attention with such occasional remarks on the political 
relations and financial resources of the kingdom, and on the past 
effect or probable future bearing of your measures, as may be dic- 
tated in an equal degree by the impartial spirit of unbiassed pa- 
triotism, as they will certainly proceed from the most cordial inte- 
rest in the success of your Lordship’s ministry. And if, in the 
communication of my ideas, I should sometimes venture to sug- 
gesta shade of difference in opinion, either on the bearing or 
on the effect of the future or of the past, I shall repose myself 
with the same complete reliance on your Lordship’s liberal discri- 
mination, for setting the greater value on the sincerity of the gene- 
ral concurrence, on account of the manly expression of an occa- 
sional dissent. 

During the whole of the long protracted and awful struggle in 
which we have been engaged, not for conquest, but for security, 
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not for empire, but for existence, the writer of this letter has never 
presumed so far to distrust the unerring wisdom and ever wakeful 
justice of Providence, as to entertain even a momentary doubt with 
respect to the ultimate success of the contest which now promises, 
in all human probability, a speedy and a glorious termination. 

To you, my Lord, and to the partners of your council, it must 
afford no trifling cause of honest pride in the conscious triumph ot 
your principles, and the well-deserved success of your plans. 

But whilst I join most fully in the tribute of a people’s thanks 
to you and to your colleagues, for your firm and strenuous perse- 
verance in the vital conflict, for your wise and energetic application 
of the kingdom’s strength where it was most likely to be produc- 
tive of national benefit ; a conduct which has at last extorted the 
approbation even of your parliamentary adversaries ; satisfied with 
having so carried yourselves as to deserve and obtain the general 
applause of your fellow subjects; you will not, I am sure, deny 
your assent to the justice of my tracing the tirst origin of systematic 
and effectual resistance to the all-grasping ambition of our enemy, 
to the firm, the luminous, the comprehensive mind, of that illus- 
trious statesman, in whose distinguished friendship and sagacious 
lead the early days of your political life were so honorably and 
usefully employed. Aud if, amongst the joyous, the rapturous 
sensations of the present hour, there is a momentary feeling of 
more gloomy cast, to damp the general joy and rapture, it is that 
he to whom we owe so much of the felicity which now awaits us, 
has not been spared to be a participator in the public enjoyment, 
to witness the completion of his dearest hopes, the wide-spread 
triumph of his upright principles. 

But may we not, my Lord, presume to think, that amongst the 
bright rewards of his past virtues, it may, perhaps, be not the 
least, to recollect, if pure and unembodied spirits are suffered to 
rétain the memory of their former lives, that short as was the du- 
ration of his mortal existence, it was.yet long enough to enable 
him to lay the firm and stable foundations of permanent security 
for his beloved country; the leading object of his patriotic life; 
the last sad aspiration of his parting breath? That this is as 
strongly impressed on your mind, as it is on that of the person who 
addresses you, I have no hesitation in believing ; and that the pen 
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of history may transmit his merits in their proper colors to our 
children’s children, even to our latest generation, [ will also ven- 
ture to set down as our concurrent wish ; because, independently 
of the liberal construction of your Lordship’s mind, it must natu- 
rally be so much your own interest, that every statesman who has 
served his country faithfully should have his services retained for 
ever in the grateful recollection of his countrymen. 

How well the structure has been reared on the firm basis he 
he had prepared for its erection; and with what active application 
succeeding architects have proceeded towards its completion ; the 
annals of the period elapsed since his lamented loss, and the splen- 
did temple raised to British fame, and consecrated by the high 
station which this country now holds amongst the powers of Eu- 
rope, are sufficient evidences; and you, my Lord, and your pre- 
sent colleagues, will not fail to receive your appropriate share of 
praise on this account, in the estimation of a discerning public. 

Neither will the discriminating justice of that public omit to 
acknowledge, with due gratitude, the debt it owes you, for having 
with such admirable fortitude and clear-sighted judgment, refused 
to yield to the weak solicitations of those desponding statesmen, 
(if statesmen they can be called,) who, despairing of the cause of 
freedom, and regarding the Continent of Europe as completely 
and irrevocably subdued, and your own resistance to the storm as 
wholly ineffectual, pressed you to withdraw your gallant troops 
from the scene of all their glory; and to recall, in the full career 
of victory and fame, that consummate chief, who at no period had 
been known to risk an action but on sure and well considered 
grounds ; and who had never yet been seen to lose a battle m 
which he had ventured to engage himself. ‘That unrivalled gene- 
ral, of whose admirable qualitications for command we may so ac- 
curately say, “ Ego, enim, sic eristimo, in summo imperatore 
quatuor has res inesse oportere, scientiam rei militaris, virtutem, 
auctoritatem, felicitatem.” 

* And who, indeed, has ever surpassed him in military know- 


* Cicero pro Lege Manilia. 

* Quis, igitur, hoc homine scientior unquam aut fuit, aut esse debuit? 
Qui non modo eorum hominum qui nunc sunt gloriam, sed etiam antiqui- 
tatis memoriam virtute superavit,”—-Oralio eadem. 
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ledge, either amongst his cotemporaries, or of those who have 
gone before him, even from the remotest ages of antiquity! who 
exceeds bim in valor? who has ever better known how to preserve 
an authority so firm, so dignified, and yet so conciliatory, and so 
little oppressiye to his inferiors? and where is the general to be 
found who has ever proved an equal partaker in the smiles of for, 
tune?* He who has actually gained more victories than most 
other men haye taken the trouble to read of,—who has conquered 
or redeemed more countries than other generals have even thought 
of in the way of conquest’—who, in every kind of warfare, and in 
almost every quarter of the globe, whether in India, Egypt, Den- 
mark, Portugal,’ Spain, or France, bas so wooed and wedded vic- 
tory to his single arm, has so distinguished himself by his unwea- 
ried application to the numberless and arduous duties of bis high 
station, that it should seem as if no possible event within the scale 
of military contingency could escape his vigilant foresight and com- 
prehensive caution. 

Yet was this the commander, and the gallant and enterprising 
soldiers whom he had so often led to conquest were the troops, 
whom, in the highest state of discipline, and flushed with victory, 
these shallow politicians would have persuaded you to withdraw 
from the Peninsula, and by giving up that country, to have de- 
serted the general cause, and left the whole Continent without a 
rallying point,—without a single corner in which any thing like an 
organised or effectual resistance to the common enemy could have 
been found to exist. 

For who, my Lord, can be so blind to common causes and 


1 “ Plura bella gessit, quam ceteri legerunt; plures provincias confecit, 
quam alii concupiverunt.”—Cic, ut ant. 


2 « Quod denique genus belli esse potest in quo illum non exercuerit for- 
tuna reipublice? Civile, Africanum, Transalpinum, Hispaniense, mixtum 
ex civitatibus atque ex bellicosissimis nationibus, servile, navale bellum, 
varia et diversa genera, et bellorum et hostium, non solum gesta ab hoc 
uno, sed etiam confecta, nullam rem esse declarant, in usu militari posi- 
tam, quz hujus viri scientiam fugere possit.”—Crc. ué ant. 


3 “ Testis est Hispania, quxe sepissime plurimos hostes ab hoc superatos 
prostratosque conspexit.”—Cic. ué ant. 
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effects, as not to see that from the powerful assistance given by 
England to our ancient allies in Portugal, the latent spark of liberty 
in Spain was blown into a flame ; that the success, of the brave 
Spaniards in asserting their independence encouraged and promoted 
the heroic resistance of Russia, and contributed to the defeat and 
disgraceful flight of the unprincipled: invader of Moscow ; called 
forth, and revived the ancient courage of the warlike Prussians ; 
and gave a decided energy to the politics of the Court of Stock- 
holm; and when would the Austrian monarch have ventured sin- 
gle-handed to take the field against the oppressive mandates of his 
imperious ally, but for the formidable support embodied in his 
favor in the North of Germany. 

In Britain, then, my Lord, and from the energy and perseve- 
ring fortitude of Pittite councils, may we fairly presume to assert 
that the present promising aspect of affairs in Europe, has arisen. 

The conjuncture is most favorable,—may it be turned to the 
account it promises,—for never, in all reasonable calculation, will 
such another combination of auspicious circumstances again unite 
to bind so many nations in one common chain of interest together. 

Seize it, my Lord; pursue it; push it by all fair and lawful 
means to its proper end; to the destruction of the Usurper, and 
the restoring of the lawful government, and you will perfect a con- 
summation that is, indeed, devoutly to be prayed and wished for. 

Short of this, my Lord, your labors are of no avail, and all the 
mass of blood and treasure hitherto expended in the centest will 
prove only useless waste, and idle extravagance. Whatever terms 
you bind the faithless Corsican to sign, however gratifying to this 
country, or to the Continental powers in your alliance, however 
liberal towards himself, his concurrence will be hollow, treache- 
rous, and deceitful ; he means to keep them only till he can elude 
you. He has no common feelings of humanity about him; he is 
so framed 


“ That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake his fell purpose.” 


Of mortal genus, but in himself a species, he holds no real com- 
merce with mankind. Like crook-back’d Ricuarp, he is himself 
alone. Never was he yet known to forgive or to forget an offence ; 
and the dark thought that rankles closest to his malignant heart is 
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utter and unrelenting hatred to Britain as the first origin of all his 
disappointments and disasters. 

He may appear to concede, and own a temporary yielding to 
the blast that bends his power; but, unless the destructive axe 
shall be applied to his deepest roots, he will rise again, and, though 
slowly, once more like the deadly upas shed the contagion of his 
poisonous branches on all around him. 

I have always considered this man as much over-rated by the 
world in point of talent; never attributing his dazzling successes 
to the inspirations of a powerful intellect, under the guidance of a 
clear unclouded judgment; but rather to the low persevering cun- 
ning of an iniquitous mind, barred by no dread of moral turpitude 
from pursuing every means to accomplish any profitable object ; 
and favored by an unprecedented concurrence of fortuitous circum- 
stances. And this is well known to have been my constant and 
undeviating language for years long past; as much in the meridian 
of his might and perfect plenitude of his overwhelming power, as 
now in the moment of his disgraceful downfal. 

For what man of common discernment could avoid deciding on 
his lamentable deficiency in political judgment, to see him throw 
away the opportunity afforded of consolidating rank and affluence 
in a high though secondary station under the lawful monarch, be- 
fore he exchanged the substantial influence of his authority as First 
Consul for the empty title of an Emperor? And again, when 
decked with this self-assumed gewgaw, risking its almost instant 
loss, by plunging into needless wars, when, tired of revolutionary 
storms, the people of France would gladiy have confirmed, and 
the nations of Europe have acquiesced in, any form of govern- 
ment which gave them peace and quiet ? 

As a General, what more gross, more frequent than his blun- 
ders? His rash attack, and cowardly retreat in Egypt ;—Marengo 
nearly lost, and but retrieved by the superior genius of an under- 
officer ;—a distant war commenced at the extremity of Europe, at 
a season of the year when any degree in the scale of intellect above 
the freezing point of imbecility, would have anticipated the horrors 
of a winter campaign in Russia ;—the silly pride of retaining Dres- 
den, when every hope of its preservation to any useful purpose 
must have been lost in any sober judgment. 
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How different from that admirable discrimination in our own 
illustrious Wellington, which knows so well how to select the pre- 
cise moment, for ensuring the rapid and victorious advapce of a 
Cesar, by the skilfully conducted and well-timed retrogression of 
a Fabius! 

Yet, contemptibly as I think of Buonaparte’s intellectual powers, 
both in war and politics, and holding his moral qualities in 
utter detestation as one void of faith, a rebel, and an assassin ; 
the man is to be feared ;—there is about him an energy of evil; a 
pertinacity, even to his own undoing, in the pursuit of crime, 
which renders him an object of perpetual dread. His power must 
be annihilated ; his existence should be put an end to; and it were 
well that the spontaneous movement of the French themselves, 
should bring him to the death he merits ; of their will, if enabled 
to declare it, I have no doubt; to assist them in so doing should 
be the leading object of the Allied Powers. 

Can any one believe that the sight of their real princes will not 
operate like the electric fire?—that thousands will not join the 
royal standard wherever it may be reared to-form the rallying-poiut 
of loyalty? Some partners of his crimes may justly fear the 
punishment of their iniquities, and others dread the loss of rank 
and title: but be assured, that the main body of the people, when 
guaranteed in the possession of acquired properties, and ascer- 
tained of oblivion with respect to political error, will gladly fly to 
the paths of peace and duty. 

With regard to the question of non-interference, let abstract 
reasoners theorise as they please; but will the proprietor of any 
goodly mansion, in private life, permit one of these cosmopolite 
philosophers to set up a powder-mill in an adjoining fabric, and 
receive as a sufficient excuse, that he is the chosen tenant of the 
land-owner, and has a lease executed in due form? Will he suffer 
him to exercise a dangerous or a noxious trade in his neighbour- 
hood, and not abate the nuisance? Idle fellies,—fit only for the 
drivellers in metaphysics, and unworthy to be listened to by the 
practical politician and the statesman. 

If, however, there should be obstacles in other quarters, which 
ministers alone can know, and understand the weight of ; then, 

my Lord, it will be your bounden duty, as I am sure it will be 
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your cordial wish, and vigilant precaution, to see that in any terms 
which may be offered to the French, they are taught the wide dis- 
tinction between France under its lawful monarch, and the inha- 
bitants of the French empire as identified with Buonaparte. In 
the former case, every thing liberal in fact, and gratifying in prin- 
ciple to the honor of a great nation, all which can serve to show 
the entire disclaiming of every motive of self-interest and of self- 
aggrandizement on the part of the Allies, should be held out with 
an unsparing hand: but if they choose the latter alternative, then 
watch and guard them so on every side, crib and confine them on 
all points and quarters, as to prevent, if possible, the power of 
future mischief. 

In either contingency, the settling of the numerous clashing in- 
terests in almost every part of the Continent; to say what posi- 
tions should be given up, and which retained ; what exchanges are 
to be made; what compensations allowed, and what indemnities 
to be arranged, before the world can be completely in a state of 
rest, must be a matter of subsequent consideration; and will give 
ample employment to the wisest heads, the coolest tempers, and 
the best disposed hearts in Europe to determine. 

Every probable, almost every possible cause of future disagree- 
ment amongst the Continental powers, must be removed and done 
away; for, of this be certain, if the Arch-Disturber be suffered to 
continue his reign, unameliorated in, principle, but grown wiser from 
peril, and profiting by experience in iniquity, he will not begin 
again by venturing on an open attack ; but secretly fomenting the 


slightest cause of jealousy between any two states at present in al- 
liance against him, he will secure a party before he shows the cloven 
foot ; and will endeavor to appear only as a second in the combat. 

But forbid it, heaven, that this should be necessary even to be 
guarded against. ‘The welfare of the world demands his complete 
extermination, both as a monarch and as a man— 


“ Sin remissiores esse volucrimus, summz nobis crudelitatis in pati 
flvjumque pernicie fama subeunda est.”—Cic. in Catalin. 


FALKLAND. 





LETTER If. 


MY LORD, 


In my preceding letter I had an opportunity of congratulating 
you on the prosperous state of the country, with regard to its 
general politics ; in the present, [ trust to be found speaking not 
less favorably of its financial situations, and pecuniary resources. 
Nor will this, my Lord, prove a task of much difficulty, where there 
is nothing to pervert, nothing to gloss over, nothing which I shall be 
constrained to omit, as interfering with the general view of finan- 
cial prosperity, which the state of public credit allows me to pre- 
sent for your inspection. 

Whatever the visionary sophist may have predicted on the fine- 
spun theories of circulating mediums: whatever the desponding 
dabbler in financial disquisition may have feared on the subject of 
national bankruptcy: the universally received and well accredited 
paper of the Bank of England still continues to assert and give 
daily practical proof of its undiminished value. And the present 
state of the British funds; and the unprecedented premiums of 
the last negociated loans: as well as the facility with which they 
were raised ; the regular and uninterrupted payment of the public 
creditors: and the eagerness with which all monied men hasten to 
place themselves in that situation:—the numerous fleets equipped ; 
the armies almost numberless, either entirely paid, or partly subsi- 
dised by England :—the immense taxes levied to an extent before 
unknown in any.age or country; and the productive amount of 
these impositions increasing, with very few exceptions, and cer- 
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tainly so on the general average, even amidst the heavy, though 
unavoidable expenses of a war, burthensome beyond all former 
precedent ;—all these, my Lord, are testimonies, too substantial to 
be controverted, of the solid credit and unbounded opulence of 
Britain, whose fleets bring wealth with every gale that blows. 

It would lead me, though I confess it to be a favorable path, 
into too wide a field for the narrow limits of a letter, to trace the 
stream of wealth, the British Pactolus, to its golden source, 
through all the yellow sands, and silvery channels of its long 
meanderings. 

To follow it, from its origin at thé Conquest, or even from the 
reign of the Sixth Henry; when the public income was at its 
lowest ebb, amounting to little more than sixty-four thousand 
pounds per annum, to its present height when it arises to upwards 
of eighty millions, would be as unnecessary for your Lordship’s 
information, already so well acquainted with its progress, as it 
would be dry and tedious to the generality of readers, who, if 
they choose, may find sufficient materials for satisfying curiosity in 
the historians of the British revenue. 

To the general diffusion of commercial knowledge, and the 
extended intercourse of mercantile communication ; to the insular 
and centrical situation of our islands, placed, as it were, by nature 
for an entrepot between the old and new worlds: to the active 
minds, and hardy habits of our islanders; and, above all, to that 
unrivalled Constitution, which promotes the spirit of enterprise by 
securing to the laborer the fruits of his industry—may we attribute 
the’ rapid progress of wealth and population, we now enjoy the 
benefits of ; and by which our posterity will be still more highly 
benefited ; because, without its present powerful aid, they would 
have lost the birthright of their inheritance, the fair estate of 
wealth and independence, by the unprincipled ejectment of a low- 
born, base usurper; the litigious son of a Corsican pettifogger— 
the “Vane Ligur,” of whom, I trust, we may now fortunately 
pronounce, 


“ Frustraque animis elate super bis, 


es a Pa as ; ” 
Nequicquam patrias tentasti lubricus artes. 


But, gradual as the progress of opulence may appear at first 
sight, and to common eyes ; the nice observer will not fail to mark 
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the two great epochs, when the national wealth and credit have, 
part passu, taken such sudden and strongly marked advances in the 
path of prosperity. The first, after the passing of the navigation 
act; when the revenue was more than doubled, rising at once 
from something below nine hundred thousand pounds per annum 
to one million and eight hundred thousand pounds, in the short 
period between that event and the Restoration. A bvon so great 
to this country, as almost tempts one to make it a complete set-off 
against all the crimes of the Protector, more especially at this 
time when even they sink almost to a point compared with those 
of the modern Gallic CROMWELL. 

And again in the present reign, since the establishment of the 
Sinking Fund ; that certain guarantee of future undiminished pro- 
perty to our children ; the present stable prop of national credit 
and security. A measure which, in spite of all the attacks of 
ignorance or malice, is alone sufficient to immortalize the memory 
of your illustrious friend. For whatever claims may be laid by 
others to the original principle on which the present Sinking Fund 
was established; whatever other nearly similar systems may have 
been proposed ; it is impossible to deny to Mr. Pitt, at least 
the great and valuable merit of having analysed, selected, and 
adopted nearly all the best features of the many different plans 
which had, at various times, been submitted to his, or to the pub. 
lic judgment, by their several authors. 

And whatever objections may be brought in argument against 
the beneficial effects of a Sinking Fund, by those who assert that 
it is of no avail, whilst you are borrowing with one hand to liqui- 
date with the other, they must, my Lord, be wretched calculators, 
miserable arithmeticians, who estimate on such mistaken principles 
as not to distinguish that the sum borrowed is at simple interest 
only, whilst the Sinking Fund is operating at a compound rate 
against it. 

To make this obvious, it is only necessary to state the case of a 
nation, which, owing a capital stock debt of six hundred millions 
in different funds; and possessing a Sinking Fund of fifteen 
millions per annum, is plunged into a war, which shall last four- 
teen years, and shall exceed in expense the public income by so 
much as may render it necessary to borrow or raise in some ex- 
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traordinary mode, a like annual sum of fifteen millions during the 
whole term of warfare. We will likewise assume that the three 
per cents. are at an average price of sixty during the whole term ; 
that the rate of interest is also averaged at five per cent. on money; 
and that every part of the debt already in existence, or to be 
created during the war, is accompanied by a Siiking Fund of one 
third of the rate of interest. 

It is clear that, under these assumptions, the Legislature of a 
country so situated has an option of either applying their existing 
Sinking Fund to make up the deficit, and thereby equalising the 
income and the expenditure; or of continuing the invariable 
appropriation of the Smking Fund, as originally intended, to 
redeem the existing debt, and borrowing annual loans to the same 
amount. At first sight it may appear the same thing, but in the 
eye of the political arithmetician there will be a striking difference. 
The total sum to be paid for annual loans, interest, and sinking 
fund to accompany them, at the rates above-mentioned, will be 
three hundred and fifteen millions ; that is to say, fourteen annual 
loans of fifteen millions each, amounting together to two hundred 
and ten millions; and one million per annum for interest and 
sinking fund on each loan for the different terms, increasing pro- 
gressively from one to fourteen years, making one hundred and five 
millions more; or, as above stated, a total of three hundred and 
fifteen millions : which total would also be the sum, the raising of 
which, either by loans or taxes, would be avoided by the diversion 
of the sinking fund. At what expense that saving would be made 
will soon be seen by adverting to the operations of this fund, if 
not turned aside from its proper channel]. It is proper here, how- 
ever, to observe, that the two hundred and ten millions borrowed, 
if invested in the three per cents, at sixty, will have created an 
additional stock-debt of three hundred and fifty millions, at which 
last-mentioned rate credit is accordingly given for it in the subse- 
quent part of this comparison. 

A sinking fund of fifteen millions per annum, issued quarterly 
to the persons appointed to superintend the liquidation of the 
National Debt, and purchasing three per cents. at sixty, would, 
every quarter of a year, make an accumulation equal to one eight- 
ieth part of its last quarterly aggregate, in addition to the three 
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millions and a quarter issued as the fourth part of the original 
fifteen millions: the combined effects of all which, at quarterly 
compound interest, will, at the end of fourteen years, amount to 
a total redemption of five hundred and eight millions of three per 
cents. In addition to which we must also take the effect of the 
same operation on that part of the annual charge of one million, 
that is to say, one fourth part thereof, which is appropriated to 
the redemption of the new loans, and which must be added here 
to the general sinking fund, as the whole of those loans and their 
accompanying charges are placed against it on the other side of 
this comparative statement. This last being a quarterly tissue of 
sixty-two thousand and tive hundred pounds upon each loan, with 
its corresponding accumulation of one eightieth part to the ag- 
gregate of every preceding quarter, will, on the same principle, 
have redeemed fifty-six millions more in the fourteen years; at the 
end of which the whole redemption will amount to about five 
hundred and sixty-four millions of three per cents., by which sum 
the capital of the National Debt will have been reduced. 

The gain to the public in either case, may, therefore, be thus 
stated: if the sinking fund be applied to the service of the year, 
the capital stock debt will remain stationary at six hundred millions, 
as at the commencement of the war, neither being increased nor 
diminished. So also will the sinking fund at fifteen millions; and 
no new taxes will be necessary during the whole period. 

If, on the contrary, the sinking fund be continued to its original 
appropriation, two hundred and ten millions must be raised by 
loans ; and consequently the capital of the national debt increased 
by so much ; which invested in three per cents. at sixty, will create 
an addition of three hundred and fifty millions of stock capital : 
and one million of new taxes must be raised every year for each 
successive loan, arising to fourteen millions in the whole; and 
amounting to one hundred and five millions paid by the public 
during the whole period: the ability to do which must always be 
a main point for consideration in the decision of the Government. 
These are the disadvantages of the funding system, to counter- 
balance which is a redemption of five hundred and sixty-four 
millions of stock ; thereby leaving the unredeemed stock debt at 
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only' three hundred and eighty-six millions at the termination of 
the war; and therefore less by two hundred and fourteen millions 
than it was at the commencement of fourteen years of war expen- 
diture. And the sinking fund, which at the beginning of the pe- 
riod was only fifteen millions per annum, is now increased to 
thirty five millions, or more than doubled. This augmented fund 
will now be at the option of the Legislature ; either to apply the 
whole to the extinction of the remaining debt, which it will effect 
in something less than nine years, at five per cent., not quite nine 
and an half at four per cent., or about nine and three quarters at 
three per cent. ; or they may relieve the public at once from thirty 
millions of taxes, by reducing the sinking fund to five millions ; 
which will extinguish the remaining debt in something less than 
thirty-three years at five per cent., in thirty-six years at four per 
cent., and in about forty-one years at three per cent. Or they 
may take any intermediate point in the scale, which may be most 
suitable to the existing circumstances and future prospects of the 
kingdom. ; 

Upon this comparative statement, and [ am certain that it is both 
a clear and a correct one, of the counterbalancing circumstances 
of the two systems, it is evident how greatly the comparison is 
in favor of the invariable application of the sinking fund to its 
original purpose ; always assuming, however, the ability of the 
nation to furnish the necessary means for continuing such a system. 


And here, my Lord, we have fortunately the power of producing 
practical proof of such ability by bringing the case home to this 
country, where the exertions have been so much greater, and con- 
tinued for a period so much longer, than those already stated. 
And where, during a warfare of more than twenty years, far ex- 
ceeding in expense every limit that has been touched upon in the 


1 600 Millions at the commencement. 
350 Ditto. New Stock-created. 


950 Ditto. Total Debt. 
564 Ditto. Redeemed during War. 


386 Ditto. Remaining unredeemed. 


214 Ditto. Less at termination than at commencement. 
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preceding statement, the means for furnishing these extraordinary 
expenditures have been invariably provided up to the last year, 
without any interruption whatever to the rapidly increasing opera- 
tions of the Sinking Fund; which in one year (1808) actually 
exceeded in redemption by upwards of one million the additional 
debt created in that yedr. And there can be no doubt, but that if 
our expenditure could, with any degree of prudential policy, have 
been properly confined to the limits of our own shores, and the 
local defence of our own colonies, the extensive effects of that 
fund would have been to cover, and even to exceed, all our ex- 
cesses beyond the annual income of the nation. But the circum- 
stances of the times, and the general politics of Europe, impe- 
tiously demanded a more enlarged and liberal scale of exertion; 
and the present prospect of affairs on the Continent sufficiently 
attests the wisdom of the measure. 

There are, however, limits to every human exertion ; and occa- 
sional periods must occur at which it may be proper to relax, and 
give a breathing-time to the resources of the most opulent and 
liberally inclined community. I have, therefore, felt always dis- 
posed to listen rather favorably to all such propositions as have 
been grounded on this principle ; and when the financial plan of 
1807 was brought forward by Lorp Henry Perry, I was 
clearly of opinion that it was worth trial for three or four years, 
or not exceeding five years at the most, during all which time its 
effects would be found to be beneficial ; though I completely dis- 
approved of the extended term of fourteen years ; because, long 
before the expiration of that time, the heavy burthen of the sup- 
plementary loans would have been found to outweigh very con- 
siderably all the advantages gained by the temporary relief from 
taxation procured by the ‘assistance of the portions of war taxes 
pledged to provide for the annual charge of the principal loans in 
each year ; and it seems to me as if the framers of that plan had 
been seduced by the flattering appearance of the successive release 
of the pledged war taxes to overlook, or at least to under-estimate, 
the heavy burthen preparing for the shoulders of posterity in the 
vast increase of the supplementary loans towards the end, as well 
as their oppressive weight long after the expiration of their ex- 
tended term of years in the second series. 
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During the last Session another measure was proposed and 
carried into execution for raising the necessary supplies for the 
current year, and for the three next ensuing, taking the loans at 
eight and twenty millions for each year, without the imposition of 
any new taxes: excepting that in the first year a moderate portion 
was to be raised, for the purpose of making provision to supply 
and make good certain omissions in the general Sinking Fund Act 
of 1802; or perhaps it would be more correct to say, to make 
good the deficiencies occasioned by the alterations to be made in 
certain provisions of the act of 1802. 

To examine and weigh the merits of this measure, and of the 
several arguments which have been advanced on both sides, either 
for or against it, would require more time and space than the 
nearly expiring limits which must be assigned to this address, will 
allow me to devote to the discussion at this moment. [I shall, 
therefore, make it the subject of another letter; and, for the pre- 
sent, take my leave with this general assertion, that whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion may have prevailed with respect either to the 
principle, or to the detail of any past financial operations, no one 
can venture at this day to deny that the firm and well-built argosy 
of British wealth has stood unhurt the roughest gales and most 
enduring storms that ever gallant vessel was assailed by; that all 
the wily arts and rancorous devices of our bitter enemy, to break 
the sinews and waste the substance of that commerce which he 
knows and feels to be the groundwork of the world’s resistance to 
his mad ambition, have proved of no avail, and have only fallen 
with redoubled force on his own head ;‘ and that unless, like his 


* At this moment the French and English funds exhibit the following 
comparison—The French five per cents. are at 49, therefore the English 
three per cents. should be only 29 2-5ths; but the latter are now selling at 
67, consequently, the former should be worth 111 2-Sds, or between two 
and three times as much as they actually are; and at any rate full double, 
after allowing for the more marketable rate of the three per cents. asa 
favorite stock. 

The French flag is not to be seen, whilst British vessels are spread over 
the seas, conveying merchandise to and from every corner of the world. 

So much for ships, colonies, and commerce! !! 


Vor. ILI. Pam. No. VI. 2C 
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valiant and wise friends the» Americans, he could find"out some 
sub-marine explosion, some invisible torpedo, to blow up the 
goodly vessel and her gallant crew at once, his efforts will ever 
prove alike fruitless aud impotent ; 

“ Et, nisi validioribus impulsa machinis, in eternum foret incon- 
eussa.” 


FALKLAND. 





LETTER III. 





MY LORD, 


Towards the conclusion of my second letter, I alluded to my 
intention of entering into the merits of the financial measure of 
the last session, for raising the necessary supplies for that and the 
three next years, without the imposition of any new taxes during 
that time ; excepting only in the first year, when an annual sum, 
rather short of eight hundred and seventy thousand pounds was to 
be raised by permanent taxes, to make good a provision for redeem- 
ing the capital of eighty-six millions, and upwards, omitted to be 
provided for in the several acts by which the said capital had been 
raised ; and for which no specific provision had been subsequently 
assigned by the Consolidating Sinking Fund Act of 1802; under 
which this portion of capital remained undistinguished in the gene- 
ral mass of stock debt, to the redemption of the total whereof, the 
General Sinking Fund was indiscriminately applicable. 

A further annual sum of two hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, which was to be raised by additional war taxes, was also 
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proposed to be added to the Sinking Fund, for the purpose of 
enabling the Commissioners to commence and carry on the liqui- 
dation of twenty-six millions of out-standing Exchequer bills, 
until the same could be funded, or otherwise provided for; so 
that the total addition proposed to be made to the Sinking Fund, 
and the only new taxes intended to be called for in the four years, 
would amount, in all, to one million, one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand, six hundred and ninety-three pounds. And in 
order to prevent the further imposition of additional taxes, it was 
proposed to require the assistance of the Sinking Fund, by cancell- 
ing so much of the stock already bought up by the Commis- 
sioners, and standing in their names at the Bank, as should thereby 
release, and place at the disposal of Government, an annual sum 
equal to the whole charge of the loans to be raised for the service 
of the current year; at the same time certainly taking away so 
much of the reducing: power of the General Sinking Fund. 

Against this measure much has been said ; though I think, with 
more plausibility than reason, and with more violence than either. 
It has been called a breach of faith towards the public creditor ; 
and a flagrant departure from the principles of the great founder 
of the system. 

With respect to the alleged breach of faith to the public cre- 
ditor, | have turned it over in my own mind most seriously, and, 
with the utmost deliberation, weighed the different bearings of the 
measure as to his situation, and confess, that I cannot find out the 
injury. If | comprehend rightly the principles of public loans, 
they are, that the creditor advances a certain sum of money, as an 
equivalent for which he receives the investment of a portion of 
stock capital fully equal in value, at the money price of the day, 
to the sum so advanced, and on which he is to receive a certain 
stipulated rate. of interest, at fixed periods, until the capital shall 
be repaid; the period for which js not to be at the option of the 
lender, but at such time as shall be at the convenience and deter- 
mination of the legislature, according to certain general or specific 
stipulations ; provided always, that the repayment is to be at the 
full nominal value of the stock capital, that is to say, at par. But 
for the convenience of the lender, who may not wish to wait for 
such re-payment until thé time suitable for the Government to 
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repay, the stock-capital is at all times transferable; and every 
new holder, whose name appears as such in the Government books, 
becomes instantly vested with all the right, title, and estate of the 
original creditor, who, we know, seldom keeps his share of the 
different stocks in which his money has been funded, longer than 
till a moderate premium enables him to sell his portion of what 
is vulgarly called the Omnium, to a certain advantage: to him, 
therefore, the period of repayment by Government can be no 
object ; and, indeed, as the greater part of the stockholders regard 
the placing of their money in the public funds only as a safe mode 
of temporary employment, where it can always be got at with 
the shortest notice, they, therefore, are in a nearly similar situation. 
And by those who purchase into the funds in order to secure an 
ascertained regular income, with the least possible risk or trouble, 
to them it can be no great difficulty to determine whether the hour 
of repayment is an object of dread or expectation; whether it is 
one of their days 


“ Creta an carbone notandi.” 


To the creditors in general, whether original lenders or subse- 
quent purchasers, the two great points seem to be, the regular 
payment of their interest, and the avoiding of any such violent or 
ill-judged measures of finance as might deteriorate the value of the 
capital, beyond those common fluctuations occasioned by the 
vicissitudes of war, which are not within the power of the national 
Government to control, and the chance of which is necessarily 
implied in the original contract. 

The period of repayment, therefore, appears to be of no other 
consequence to the stock-holder, than as it may be productive of 
good or bad effect, with regard to either of the two last-mentioned 
points: and with respect to the first of the two, it seems to be 
quite out of question, as to any probable, or almost possible bear- 
ing: at least so much so as to render it totally unnecessary to say 
any thing more on that head. 

As to the deterioration of capital, the most immediate, and most 
injuriously operating cause of this, would be a forced lowering of 
the rate of interest, without the option of being paid off at par: 
& measure fit only for the imperious necessities of a military 
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despot, on the verge of bankruptcy: but far different from the fair 
and honorable alternative given to the public by Mr. Pelham, in 
the judicious act of 1750, when every holder of four per cent. 
stock was allowed to take the choice, of either receiving the full 
amount of his capital at par, or otherwise from and after the 25th 
of December, 1750, to receive 3 and an half per cent. ull the @5th 
of December, 1757, and from thenceforth three per cent. ouly. 
The consequence of this enactment was, that the greater part of the 
proprietors gladly submitted to the reduction of interest, and the 
remainder were punctually paid off at the full nominal value of 
their stock ; that is to say, one hundred pounds sterling for every 
hundred of stock capital. Another most equitable feature of the 
measure being, that the whole of the duties originally appropriated 
to the payment of the interest were still continued, and the surplus 
of them, after paying the reduced dividends, was incorporated with 
the Sinking Fund for the discharge of the capital : and such was 
the general feeling on the propriety and justice of the measure, 
that even the reduced stock itself scarcely experienced any depres- 
sion, in consequence of the reduction of the interest. 

The day is, in all probability, at no great distance, I mean with- 
ina very few years, when the same measure may be safely and 
fairly resorted to again, without any prejudice to the public cre- 
ditor ; and without the sinallest violation of faith with respect to 
the original contract ; which only stipulated that Government should 
pay him five, or four per cent. (as the case may be) for the use of 
his money, until it shall be convenient to make that repayment 
which is thereby offered to him ; unless, by a new agreement, he 
shall consent to lend it again at a lower rate of interest, being as 
much as he could then obtain on any equally good security else- 
where. 

It now remains to consider what charges have been brought 
against the measure of last session, as productive either of actual 
immediate, or of probable future injurious consequence to the va- 
lue of the present stock-holder’s capital, by delaying the repayment 
or liquidation of the loans whereof his stock forms a part, or by 
any other means, and what foundation there is in truth for the 
charges so alleged. 

Ido not enter into any reply to the attacks which have bees 
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made on your Right Honorable friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer,—that he acts as if he thought the more the expenditure 
exceeded the income, the less necessity to augment the revenue ; 
that he chose the precise moment to rest from taxation when the 
existing taxes were falling short in production to an unprecedented 
degree ; that he goes the length of declaring, that the sinking fund 
shall be a sinking fund no longer, and that, instead of being a pro- 
vision for the extinction of the national debt, it shall be converted 
into a provision for facilitating its increase. Such arguments, or 
rather such assertions, for they are nothing more, carry their own 
refutation with them, saving even the necessity of appealing to the 
well-known rectitude and exeinplary integrity of Mr. Vansittart, 
both in private and public life. 

Neither shall I waste a moment on the comparison of the Tiers 
Consolidés @ la mode de Paris, nor the mention of the application 
of the sponge to the national debt altogether; such allusions are of 
a cast too jacobinical to merit serious argument; and 1 can only 
lament that the pure fountain of political knowledge, consecrated 
to the memory of Mr. Pitt, and under the auspices of his friends, 
should be so disturbed as to emit a stream of such discoloration. 

With respect to the depressed value of capital, as arising from 
the geferred period of repayment, I am not aware of more than 
one mode in which this can operate, that is, by suffering the 
market to be overloaded with stock on sale, in proportion to the 
number of purchasers wanting to buy; which, as in all other cases 
of product and demand, must leave the seller in the hands of his 
antagonist, and consequently lower the marketable value of his 
commodity ;—and in this view, therefore, certainly the more the 
sinking fund is strengthened, and the less its operations are confined, 
the more likely is the stock to be kept up to its full value, and the 
better is the stock-holder likely to be secured against loss of capi- 
tal; at the same time, also, that the more the stock is guarded from 
depression in time of war, on so much the better terms can the 
Government negociate the necessary loans. But there is also an 
error to be avoided on the other extreme of the scale, and it is very 
possible that the purchases of the sinking fund may have an injuri- 
ous effect on money transactions, by absorbing too much of the 
floating stock, and leaving too small a capital of unredeemed debt 
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for the necessary transfer of the public in general; and this we 
know would be the case very soon after the return of peace. For 
supposing this to be the last year of the war, and taking the sinking 
fund (on the old system) to be fifteen millions and a half on the 
ist of February, 1815, and the total unredeemed debt at that period 
(including the floating debt to be funded) to amount to six hundred 
and seventy millions; and from that time to make purchases on an 
average at three and a half per cent. (equal to three per cents. at 
85 7-10ihs), the total debt would be extinguished in about twenty- 
eight years from thence, or some time in the year 1843; from 
whence it is evident, that, at any rate, the sinking fund would re- 
quire reducing in a short time after the return of peace; that is to 
say, oon after the whole expenses of the war are fairly and com- 
pletely wound up and provided for. 

The period of repayment being always uncertain, as depending 
on the question of war or peace, as to the discharge by paying off 
at par, and on the market price of the funds for liquidation by gra- 
dual purchase, the Government never being compellable to repay 
unless the stock in question is at par, it has been thought proper to 
name a certain limited time, within which the discharge of loans 
should be generally confined ; and this was very properly stated by 
Mr. Pitt, on the fist establishment of his sinking fund, to be forty- 
five years, being the time beyond which it is very unlikely that the 
gradual liquidation should be protracted under almost any circum- 
stances ; because, taking a loan to be invested in three per cents. 
at sixty, with a sinking fund of one hundredth part of the stock: 
capital, or rather of one-third of the rate of interest, (which last- 
mentioned proportion should be invariably kept to, as the lowest 
rate of liquidation, and also as giving every different sort of stock 
of which the omnium is generally composed, an equal power of 
redemption), and supposing that this loan should rise immediately 
to ninety-five, and so continue during the whole progress of. liqui- 
dation, still the uttermost period of redemption would not be ex- 
tended beyond forty-four years and a quarter; and even if the 
whole were to be purchased back at par, which is quite improbable 
to suppose, the period would then only be stretched to forty-six 
years anda half; but as the general state of the world may fairly 
allow the hypothesis of equal alternations of war and peace, in the 
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former of which the price may be taken from fifty-five to sixty-five, 
and in the latter from eighty-five to ninety-five, the general average 
will be correctly assumed at seventy-five, which gives a liquidating 
period of something less than thirty-six years. 

But I have thoroughly inspected the tables annexed to the Chan. 
celler’s plan, and though I have not examined them so minutely as 
to go through the calculating process upon every one of the data, 
yet, having had occasion to do so with several of them, and finding 
those sufficiently accurate, the difference, where found, consisting 
only in Mr. Vansittart’s having taken the round numbers against 
himself, I have no reason to doubt the correctness of the whole; 
and as these tables give me no room for crediting any breach of 
faith to the public creditor by delay of repayment, but rather the 
contrary; and as the counter-tables produced do not venture to 
point out any such thing, the argumentum ad “ fidem et fiduciam” 
seems to me to drop to the ground. The principal, and indeed the 
only objection to the plan in which I can concur, being that which 
states the impolicy of transferring the operations of the sinking 
fund from the time of war, when the price of redemption is low, 
to that of peace, when it is so much advanced. 

Concurring with you, therefore, on the ground of principle, I 
have yet, my Lord, to claim the exercise of the indulgence re- 
quested in my first Letter, for an occasional shade, and it is only a 
shade, of difference on the question of expediency. 

Under all the existing circumstances, and with all the future 

*prospects, | think that 1 should have refrained from any actual 
diversion of the sinking fund from its origival object for the pre- 
sent. And this the more especially, as every purpose of relief from 
taxation might have been obtained through another channel. 

The sinking fund has, ever since its first establishment, been, and 
deservedly so, an object of great public jealousy; and however 
popular prejudice may err in point of discreet limitation, it is 
nevertheless generally grounded on something like sound principle 
at the bottom. And I think that having the option of doing other- 
wise, I should rather have chosen to avoid interfering with a pre- 
judice so reasonable during the short period upon which it was fair 
to calculate that the war would be likely to continue. 

With a perfect concurrence, therefore, in the Act for enabling 
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Government generally to amend and alter the several statutes passed 
in His Majesty's reign for the redemption of the national debt, and 
for making further provision in respect thereof, | should have rested 
there for the present ; and, instead of bringing in those which fol- 
lowed for the actual appropriation of specific portions of the sink- 
ing fund, I should have secured my loans on a further pledge of 
part of the war taxes, either making those loans sufficiently large 
to cover their own charges for the first year, by replacing in the 
supplies of that year so much of the war taxes as were pledged for 
the interest and sinking fund; or keeping the loans to the exact 
amount required for the expenditure, have supplied the deficit of 
the war taxes by Exchequer bills, with a provision in each loan 
bill for allowing Government, by any subsequent enactment, to re- 
lease the war taxes pledged, or any part thereof, and to transfer the 
security of the annual charge, either to the sinking fund, or to any 
other part of the consolidated fund, which might be deemed most 
convenient at the time. 

This previous stipulation would effectually guard against any 
subsequent charge of breach of faith towards the lender or his as- 
signee; would enable Government, at the return of peace, either to 
take off the war taxes entirely, by transferring the annual charge 
to such part of the redeemed interests of cancelled capital, as the 
sinking fund might then be well able to spare with benefit to the 
general state of the money-market, or by imposing such new taxes 
as might be found more productive, and better suited to a state of 
peace than those imposed for the period of war; or to perpetuate 
such part of the war taxes as might be likely to continue equally 
productive in time of peace ; a choice which [ cannot but think it 
might have been well for Government to retain in its own hands 
till that period. 

It has been said, with more plausibility than depth of thought, 
that borrowing upon the war taxes is borrowing at compound in- 
terest ; but this is mere unvouched assertion; nor can any mathe- 
matical demonstration be produced in proof of this being more the 
¢ase with regard to them than to any other species of imposition in 
which the deficit occasioned by their diversion must be supplied by 
money borrowed upon interest: the idea has probably been sug- 
gested by the supplementary loans which formed a part of the plan 
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of 1807. Though I agree with a much abler financier, who has 
said that the war taxes in general are not calculated to mortgage 
for any Jength of time, or to any great extent, because many of 
them would not be productive in time of peace. 

How early the sinking fund became a favorite of the public, was 
evinced by its immediate effect on the price of stocks. The bill 
for its establishment being passed in the second week of May, 1786, 
and before the end of the same month the Consols had risen from 
69} to 744, and the stocks in general full five per cent. 

I beg, however, my Lord, to be understood as by no means com- 
bating the plan, when I only suggest an improvement which I think 
would embrace all the advantages, whilst it would avoid the only 
inconvenient circumstance attending it; and as yet so little has 
been taken from the power of the sinking fund as to give very little 
room for reasonable objection. The original sinking fund of 1786 
was limited by Mr. Pitt to four millions, at which maximum he 
very correctly calculated that it would arrive in the space of twenty- 
eight years from that time: but supposing the act of 1802, and all 
the subsequent statutes which have occasioned any deviation from 
the original enactment, not to have taken place, that sinking fund, 
by its own accumulative powers, and by the helps afforded by the 
additional two hundred thousand pounds given to it in 1792, and 
by the expired annuities, amounting to about four hundred and 
ninety-four thousand six hundred pounds, (which fell in chiefly in 
1808), would by this time have risen to rather more than five mil- 
lions per annum ; therefore, assuming the whole of this fund to be 
taken away, and applied to the charge of new loans, the total of the 
remaining sinking fund of 1815, applied to the whole of the unre- 
deemed debt existing at the same time, either on the supposition of 
continued peace, or even of ultimate portions of peace and war 
every ten years from that time, would liquidate the whole of that 
capital considerably within the assigned period of forty-five years. 
Nevertheless, my Lord, I am still inclined to think that it would, 
on the whole, have been preferable to let the fund remain undis- 
turbed till the return of peace, when we might with more certain 
security have taken upon us to pronounce, 


* Vectigal, et onera commerciorum resolvimus.” 


FALKLAND. 





LETTER IV. 


MY LORD, 


At length the auspicious moment seems to be arrived, when 
Europe may, with safety, declare its open wish, nor fear resistance 
even from the voice of France herself. The Star of Bourson, 
so long eclipsed and veiled in night, now shows itself above the hori- 
zon with relumined splendor, whilst the baleful Meteor of Ajaccio 
sets, as [ trust, with all its train of horrors, in everlasting darkness. 

The return to loyalty and reason wil] be at least as rapid, and 
beyond all doubt, more permaneut than the departure from them. 

“ Already has the child of Gallia’s school 

“ The foul philosophy that sins by rule ; 

“ With all her train of reasoning. damning arts, 
* Begot by brilliant heads on worthless hearts ; 
* Like things that quicken after Nilus’ flood, 

“ The venom’d birth of sunshine and of mud :”"— 

Already has this foul and misbegotten imp—this illegitimate 
offspring of dulness and false genius, lost its evanescent sway over 


7 
the deluded minds of Frenchmen, and wherever they can find 


protection from the Tyrant and his satellites, the magistracy and 
the people alike resume the plain unvarnished language, and utter 
the wholesome dictates of common sense, as if the advance of the 
British, like the touch of the Angelic steel, had roused them from 
the transitory incoherent follies of a deep deluding dream to 
the sober realities of waking truth. 

So rapid has been the reverse, that it is not improbable, ere 
this can meet your Lordship’s eye, the reign of usurpation may be 
completely extinguished ; and the Usurper himself have met the 
fate he merits. No; my Lord,—not the fate he merits, for that 
would be the rack and wheel, the ignominious exit of a blood- 
stained malefactor ; but the far more honorable, though not less 
certain termination of a soldier in the field of battle. Let us not, 
however, cavil at the mode, so that we obtain the end; nor object 
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to any casualty that rids the world of such a monster of iniquity, 
whose whole life has exhibited a constant scene of enmity to 
all mankind, whose frozen stony bosom has presented only one 
unvarying specimen of 
“ Heartless speculative ill ; 
All youth’s trangression, with all age’s chill ; 
“ The apathy of wrong, the bosom’s ice ; 
“ A slow and cold stagnation into vice.” 


Rather let us rejoice, my Lord, at any fate which saves an 
English Gentleman the fear of being prevented from paying 
the accustomed tribute of his loyal affection and duty to his 
Sovereign’s throne, lest he should be shouldered in his Prince’s 
drawing-room by one of the pickpocket Princes, or unfettered 
Peers of the Corsican Court; by the midnight murderer Cav- 
LAINCOURT, the butcher SucHET, or the merciless and in- 
satiable thief Davousr. 

From scenes, and fears of scenes, like these, with what heart- 
felt satisfaction do I turn to contemplate the well-deserved, the 
transcendently triumphant glories of my native country ; and most 
sincerely do | cougratulate you, my Lord, and your Brother 
Ministers, on being relieved from the hard necessity of listening to 
the cold dictates of political expediency, whilst every better feeling 
of your bosoms must long since have pressed you to the bold 
avowal of equitable right and moral principle. The disgrace of 
treating with the mock Emperor, of raising the low-born family of 
BuonaPparte to a height above the illustrious House of Bruns- 
wick, is now, thank God, no more a point in question. With the 
real Sovereign of the French, with the descendant of the great 
Henri, with Lovis XVIII. you will not be afraid to negociate 
on the fairest and most liberal terms, convinced that what is 
agreed to solemnly, will be kept religiously : for whatever errors 
may have marked the early part of the career of the Bourbon 
Princes—to whatever erratic gallantries or dissipated extrava- 
gancies the youthful ebullitions of high and ardent spirits, nursed 
in the soft, luxurious lap of royalty, may heretofore have given 
birth, now chastened and subdued by the severe, but useful lessons 
of long-endured adversity, and counselled by the constant expe- 
rience of the mild and limited rule of British Monarchy, their 
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conduct, when restored to the throne and fortunes of their 
ancestors, will doubtless prove to be but a continuance of the 
benevolent government of their martyred predecessor, too mer- 
ciful only for the times in which he lived; and all their 
youthful follies will have been equally loug abandoned and 
contemned. 


“ Spento il vigor che i van desir nodriva, 
* In ogni cor non sol vien manco amore ; 
“ Ma chi piu arse, del suo folie errore 

“ Di ricordarsi pur abborre e schiva,” 


And after all, even allowing to the Usurper the full extent of 
talent claimed for him by his besotted admirers in this country, 
but which 1 deny to him, and admitting that the lawful princes 
were as far below him in the intellectual scale, as I do not 
believe them to be, although they may not be able to manceuvre a 
brigade of soldiers with quite so much accurate rapidity; the 
people of France would then only have to deeide, by its insulated 
merits in the present instance, on a question which their favorite 


Neckak has said cannot be submitted to any general decision on 
simple and abstract principles. 


“ Lon a quelquefois agité, si un homme sans principes, mais qui reuni- 
rait a des grandes lumieres un esprit supérieur, n’etoit pas plus convenable 
al’administration qu’un homme vertueux mais depourvu de talens. C’est 
une question du nombre de celles qui ne peuvent jamais étre soumises a upe 
décision simple et absolue.” 


Our old school acquaintance /Esop has, however, settled this 
matter much more easily than the Swiss Financier; and I am apt 
to imagine, that the French, if left to themselves, completely inde- 
pendent of all control, either foreign or domestic, would not be 
long in returning to the gentle sway of King Log, rather than con- 
tinue subject to the voracious appetite of the conscriptive Stork. 

Anxiously, nevertheless, as I feel expectant of the restoration of 
the House of Bournon to their ancient seat in France, I am by 
no means desirous of endangering that balance of power, which I 
trust to see so soon restored in Europe, by suffering too many 
countries to remain subject to the sway of one family. France 
and Spain are full enough to be governed by the Princes of that 
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race; it will, therefore, be an act of wisdom, not to permit any 
part of Italy to continue under the dominion of a branch of the 
same stock ; and a compact and powerful kingdom founded there, 
whose Sovereign shall not be connected in blood with either of the 
houses of Bourbon or of Lorraine, would be a measure most 
advisable. But I confess, at the same time, my Lord, that I can- 
not approve of the man who is already seated on the throne of 
Naples ; neither his connexions nor his moral qualities are such as 
I could wish. Besides, I think, such a wide distinction in the 
ultimate destinies of BuoN APARTE and his brother-in-law, has too 
much of the “ eadem diverso crimina fato;” and though | am 
perfectly ready to adjudge the “ ille crucem,” I am not quite so 
well disposed to allow the ‘hic diadema,” 

Mr. Burxe, indeed, has given us a dispensation from high 
birth, when he says, “ There is no qualification for government 
but virtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever they 
are actually found, they have, in whatever state, condition, pro- 
fession, or trade, the passport of Heaven to human place and 
power.” But then, my Lord, we must have the existence of the 
wisdom and the virtue in actual proof, before we admit the vali- 
dity of the certificate. 

I have said, in a former letter, that even when the active part 
of the contest shall be over in the field, there will and must be 
much serious matter of discussion remaining for the Cabinet. 
The whole face of Europe has been so completely convulsed and 
distorted ; such changes of territory, such dislocations of jurisdic- 
tion have taken place im almost every country on the Continent, 
that without attempting to reduce the whole to a complete and 
perfect status quo ante bellum, which, under the existing circum- 
stances, would, perhaps, be-quite impracticable, it will yet require 
a long and undivided attention from the wisdom of the wisest, and 
the temper of the most temperate of European statesmen, to 
reconcile the jarrmg interests, and give any thing like a satisfac- 
tory settlement to the claims of the many powers concerned. But 
this, my Lord, however intricate in its discussion, and tedious as to 
its duration, is a point not so much dangerous as troublesome. 
The natipns of the continent have suffered too deeply already from 
the long, lengthened period of years consumed in warfare; have » 
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had too much of actual distress brought home to their very doors, 
and mostly even to their fire sides, to be easily seduced into a 
renewal of hostilities with one another, for the sake of claims, 
either doubtful in themselves, or admitting of convenient and 
adequate compensation. And your own country, though happily 
exempted from local suffering or loss of foreign possession, has 
yet endured such heavy burthens, and submitted to such enormous 
sacrifices in finance, that the moment of peace, when peace can 
be honorably and safely procured, must be most anxiously sighed 
for by every man of every party and description. 

Let, then, the knell of the Tyrant, the common enemy of all 
mankind, be once but actually rung, and the world may safely 
rest upon its arms immediately ; and all the anxieties, and almost 
all the burthens of warfare, may be at once thrown aside. In such 
a case, I see nothing to prevent the return, in a very short period, 
to the common expenditure of a peace establishment; not, indeed, 
the low establishment of five and twenty years back, but such as 
would, however, admit of great and essential relief to the public 
burthens immediately. 

But far, very far different, indeed, must be the prospect, under 
any peace that could be made with BuoNaprarte. What 
Minister, my Lord, would be bold enough to disarm this Country 
under such a contingency? I have heard it said that the allied 
powers would compel the enemy to a similar measure. My Lord, 
it is impossible; there is no power on earth which could enforce 
a disarming of BuoNAPARTe’s strength, similar in al] its con- 
sequences to the disarraying of the military force of Britain. Let 
us recollect the tedious, tardy process by which we have arrived 
at our present strength jn the field, and on the ocean; remember 
all the statutes for encouraging yeomanry cavalry, and volunteer 
infantry ; the numberless volunteerings from the militia ; the limit- 
ed and unlimited service men; with all the various plans that have 
been contrived to increase our armies by slow and painful steps ; 
and say, what’ proportionate force they all bear to the energetic 
rapidity of a single conscription. The Corsican Emperor might 
be without a soldier, beyond the Imperial Guards of his sacred 
and id/ustrious person, one day, and would have a formidable army 
almost on the next. No rea/ Sovereign, no Monarch, governing 
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by known and ascertained laws, could possibly execute such vigo- 
rous and decisive measures ; and therefore, in the commencement 
of a struggle, the advantage is entirely with a Despot; the “ Impe- 
rator solus et conditor et interpres legis,” whose quick and uncon- 
trolled attacks resemble the feverish, phrenetic, but powerful exer- 
tions of a madman; whilst time and coolness can give due effect 
only towards the latter end of the contest, to the warier efforts of 
health and sanity. Of these England has, at present, the full 
benefit ; so, indeed, has all Europe; ought we, then, to throw 
away this hard-earned, slowly acquired superiority, without the 
prospect of some certain and equivalent advantage ; but where that 
equivalent is to be found, in what form it is to be presented to us, 
J am sure I know not; and I think it would puzzle the most acute 
politician to point it out. 

Were Peace, in any reasonably durable shape, to be attained, 
no one could be more sincerely rejoiced by the event than myself; 
but the hollow, fallacious, insecure, armed truce, which is all that 
we could conclude with BuonapartTe, under the semblance 
only of real Peace, the “ Bellum involutum pacis nomine,” is 2 
thousand times more to be dreaded and deprecated, than a conti- 
nuance, however long protracted, of open war. 


“ Et optem, 
“ Jupiter, ut sit, ait; metuo tamen omnia.” 


The successes of the allies, of which every day brought fresh 
accounts, seemed, a short time since, to put this out of question. 
The masterly combinations of simultaneous movements on the 
Marne, the Aisne, the Aube, and the Seine; and the hurried and 
distracted rapidity with which the surrounded Corsican was oblig- 
ed to turn his defenstve dperations from one point to another, 
sufficiently evinced the falling state of his fortune, and “ gave 
dreadful note of preparation,” for the near approaching conclu- 
sion of the Tyrant’s bloody career. But with all this fair outside 
show of union and vigor, there was somethmg rotten at the core, 
which paralysed the best energies of Russia, and reduced the 
heroic valor of the brave Prussians, and their immortal com- 
mander, to be of no avail; and when the inimitable skill of the 
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veteran Buucuer had foiled the Corsican on every point, when 
every eye was turned, with anxious expectation, to the immediate 
march of the Austrians to the French metropolis—what followed 
—a fearful pause—which, thanks to the uncertain councils of 
Francis, threw away a precious moment for decisive action, 
worth whole ages of irresolute hesitation, or torpid inactivity. Nor 
am I mainly satisfied with him who seems to say so much and do 
so little; and, contented with having wrested a province from the 
Crown of Denmark for his own purpose, still keeps his forces 
idly lingering 





*T’ the North, 
“ When they should serve their Sovereign in the West.” 


It is such half-faced fellowship as this that has kept all Britain 
in the aguish fevery intermissions of hope and fear ; one moment 
expecting the downfall of the Usurper, and the next, dreading to 
hear of a treaty with the bloodiest Monster that ever disgraced 
alliance. 

But now, thank Heaven, the shivering fit is past; and the glo- 


rious progress of our triumphant WeLuincrTon, and the un- 
biassed declaration of the whole people of that portion of the 
French kingdom which is at liberty to declare itself, have decided 
the question beyond the power of the whining, puling advocates of 
peace to alter. 

Even if preliminary articles were signed, which Gop, for the 
honor and security of every true Englishman, forbid—come when 
they will, they are now of no avail ;—they must, as has so ener- 
getically been said, be mere waste paper. We have no power to 
sign away the rights of a whole nation, by the acknowledgment of 
an Usurper, against the voice of the people over whom he has 
usurped his sway. I could go much further in this argument, but 
it would be a waste of time—the measure will execute itself ; and 
the French will have their own Sovereign in spite of all oppo- 
sition. 

It is to be hoped, that the Parisians themselves will be the 
principal actors in the concluding scene of the tragedy, and that 
the Royalists of the Gallic metropolis will redeem their city’s 
reputation, by bringing the monstrous malefactor to the bar of 
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justice of the very spot where his Royal Master had bled so many 
years before ; but be that as it may, let him but bleed in any place 
or mode, and the world will once more be at rest and in security. 

Yet, independently of the great principle of retributive justice 
on this rank offender, it is to be wished, for the sake of literature 
and the fine arts, that Paris, the present museum and depét of 
every sacred relic of ancient skill, or specimen of modern inge- 
neity ; that the graud magazine of every thing valuable to the man 
of taste and science, should not be exposed to the desolating and 
irremediable ravages of savage ignorance and rapacity ; and the 
best chance of avoiding this, seems at present to be by the re- 
cal of the lawful Prince, and the execution of summary justice 
on the traitor who has usurped his place ; for if once the Cos- 
sacks enter the Gallic metropolis, we may expect to hear of the 
Louvre and the Thuilleries, the splendid palaces of the ancient 
Kings of “France, being consumed in flames; and what would be 
more irreparable to the world at large—all the fine monuments of 
Grecian sculpture and matchless productions of the Italian 
Schools of Painting; all that the combined efforts of scieuce, 
taste, and gefius have drawn from long past ages, to soften and 
ameliorate the mind of man, would sink together in one common 
wreck, nor leave a vestige of a loss, beyond the power of time to 
remedy. ' 

If, however, the Princes of France are sufficieptly active to 
prevent this scene of devastation ; if the Allied Sovereigns and 
their Generals are actuated by due liberality and clear judgment ; 
and, above all, if the Parisians themselves are duly sensible of 
their own interests and duty, and disclaim the Usurper, and invite 
their lawful Sovereign (by his brother and representative) to his 
ancient metropolis, then, as 1 trust it will, may the threatened 
storm pass innocuously over the domes of Paris, and the treasures 
of antiquity and genius yet be safe from spoliation. 

Indeed, the restoration of the lawful Government, by the return 
of the Bourrows to their hereditary throne, is the only certain 
guarantee of permanent peace in Europe ; that is to say, of such 
a peace as might be looked to for any reasonable presumption of 
continuance. It was this alone which could justify the passage of 
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the Rhine, this the only legitimate object of carrying the armis of 
the Allies within the boundaries of ancient France. 


“ Hac est illa dies mihi quam Rubiconis ad undas 
*'Promissam memini, cujus spe movimus arma.” 


FALKLAND. 


LETTER V. 


MY LORD, 


Amupsrt the great and glorious events which have passed in such rapid 
succession, during the short period elapsed since I had * last the honor 
of addressing your Lordship, selection of subject seems to be almost 
as much foiled by the equal magnitude and importance of the facts, 
as the multiplicity of them would convert my letter into a volume in 
the vain attempt to philosophize on the whole in defail. Let us be 
satisfied that the general result is the downfal of tyranny, the restora- 
tion of lawful government, the freedom of Europe—and the world at 
peace! Whilst Britain—proud, triumphant, happy Britain, in full 
possession of the ‘ sume superbiam quesitam meritis,’ with conscious 


worth smiles at the glorious prospect, and assumes it for her own; the 
grateful produce of her long endured, her steady perseverance in the 
cause of justice, and of suffering virtue. 

In my last, my Lord, I took the liberty of pointing out what 
seemed to me to be the only branch of the alternative in the power-of 
the Allies fo offer with security, of France with safety to accept, 
—Thank Heaxen, the die is cast, and ours the goodly prize: innocu- 


2 Let. IV. Tuesday, March 29, 1814. 
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ously, indeed, has the whirlwind passed over the domes of Paris ;' 
and the breath of war no longer swells the storm, or loads the deso. 
lating gale with the groans of dying thousands. Art has no ravaged 
monuments to weep for, and Science lifts her soothing voice only to 
call her distant votaries from the field of bloodshed, to rally once 
again beneath her peaceful banner. A long continued perfect state of 
peace now promises to await us ; 


“ En aurea nascitur etas. 
«“ Et proles antiqua redit, concordia, virtus, 


“ Cuinque Fide Pietas alté cervice vagatur,” ® 


A fruitful golden age of amicable commerce claims to Succeed the 
sterile years of iron warfare we have passed ; the fell destroyer quashed, 
and all his horrible atrocities for ever ended, the silken bonds of amity 
unite us to that amiable descendant of the sainted Louis, whose 
parting words, * in warmest gratitude for long continued hospitality 
and steady persevering succor, breathed forth friendship and prospe- 
rity to every son of Britain. 

Be it the first and proudest task of renovated art, and science late 
restored, to designate the happy portrait of the parting Sovereigns ; 
the painter’s pencil cannot choose a fairer subject than the princely 
Ruler of the British realms; his footing on the utmost verge of 
England’s warlike shore: his eye commanding his own subject ocean ; 


* It will, probably, be in your Lordship’s recollection, as it is perfectly 
within mine, that, in an early stage of the French Revolution, an expres- 


sion dropt from you in the House of Commons, which was then much 


criticised by the opposite side of the House, with respect to the practica- 
Jility of a march to Paris ; perhaps, now that the fact has actually come to 
pass, and that, most singularly, in your Lordship’s own administration, 
some of those gentlemen will be able to furnish us with hypercriticisms on 
their own strictures. 


2 Claudian in Rufinum 


3 The reply of Louis SVU, to the Mayor ang Magistrates of Dover. 
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himself the leader of a host of freemen, whose loud, unbiassed, anima- 
ting voices, directed by the waving of his royal hand, lend their con- 
current aiding to the cannon’s thunder, to waft, from shore to shore, 
the stamp and promise of an age of peace, which rises to epproving 
Heaven for sacred record; whilst the proud vessel, conscious of her 
roya! burthen, in stately swiftness glides along the glassy main :—on the 
deck appears the attractive loveliness of female gratitude dissolved in 
teats of joy, surrounded by her princely relatives; but leaving to 
imagination to depict the absent Louis, like the Grecian Monarch 
at the sacrifice of AULIS, oppressed by feelings too exquisitely keen 
to be embodied by the painter's art. 

“To the pen of history a more imperishable, though perhaps less 
generally communicated, record of the rapturous scene will be assigned; 
and future ages, whilst they feel the blessed effects of mild and lawful 
government, will learn to estimate, with due appreciation, the virtuous 
patriotism, and long enduring perseverance, of their heroic ancestors ; 


nor will they then, my Lord, refuse to you, and to your colleagues, 


the well-deserved and hard-earned tribute of their praise, for twenty 


years of unabated and unwearied labor in the cause of justice. 

“Ina former Letter‘ I ventured to assert, what has for years been 
my unvaried judgment, that the world would some day feel, and own, 
how much it had been duped by the over-estimation of the Corsican’s 
abilities. In this I never was deceived: his whole conduct, from the 
Egyptian campaign in 1801, to the present moment of his complete 
discomfiture and deposition, has tended to confirm my early conceived 
opinion of his lamentable deficiency in that real talent, which nothing 
but the perfect union of commanding genius and consummate judg- 
ment can combine to form. But meanly as I thought of his in- 
tellectual powers as a first-rate actor on the stage of life, I candidly 
confess that I did not expect an exit of his mock-heroics so exquisite- 
ly contemptible, si parfaitement en polissen, as the conclysting scene 


of this Duke and no Duke, this hero of High Lite Below Sisirs, has 


* Letter I. p. 378. of the present Number. 


Vou. III. Pan. No. VI. *2D 
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exhibited.—I did think that, like SHAKESPEARE’s Tyrant, he would 
have exclaimed— 


« At least we'll die with harness on our backs.” 


Instead of which, he sneaks from off the boards, and quits the crim- 
son drapery and wax-illumined chandelier of the royal tent, for the 
half-furnished garret and farthing rush-light of a strolling player, 
when he has ceased “to strut and fret his hour upon the stage :”-— 
why, ’tis the very dreg of scenic pathos, and theatric royalty. No 
longer like the thunder-bearing bird of Jove, chi sovra gli altri com’ 
aquila vola,”* he sinks at once into the pilfering daw ; and submits, 
without a struggle, to be stripped of all his borrowed plumage. 

“And yet this wretched imbecile has had his admirers even on this 
side the channel, amongst the party Chroniclers, the would-be States- 
men, and self-created Examiners of the British Press, whose stupid 
praises seem to justify the observation of BorLeau, that there was 
never yet a character so silly, as not to find a sillier to admire it. 


‘ Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui admire” 


“ But to me, my Lord, whose opinion of the man, and of his slen- 
der abilities, has never altered,* it is amusing to see how the tide of 


* Dante. Inferno. 


2 If I were ever so much disposed to deny my former decision on this 
head, my opinions are recorded in print for upwards of twelve years past ; 
and the “ Litera scripta manet” would rise up in evidence against me. But 
all who know me know also my opinion, and will also recollect how most 
of them either ridiculed or seriously combated my early and constant pre- 


dictions of his downfal, from the want of ability to retain his power ; 


though I am ready to own that I trembled several times for the opportuni- 
ties offered to him, if he had possessed common judgment, to confirm and 
consolidate, by concentrating aud contracting, his authority. But, perhaps, 


the annals of the world cannot furnish any other instance so prominent of 
the 
* Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 
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public judgment ebbs and flows, with the course of an adventurer’s 
success. With the multitude, to be prosperous is to be wise: and 
the unfortunate are always reckoned weak, in proportion to their 
failure in the lottery of the blind goddess. The world is too apt to 
be caught at once by the tinsel splendor of the bold and forward, 
instead of waiting to appreciate the sterling value of the ore that 
stands the slow but undeceiving test of fire ; nor can I concur in the 
practical correctness of Mr. N&CKAR’s discrimination, who appears 
to me to give undue credit to public discernment when he says, * Les 
Nations ressemblent aux vieillards qu’ une longue expérience des erreurs 
et des injustices des hommes a rendu soupgonneux et défiants ; et qui 
accordent lentement leur estime et leur approbation.’ My own 
experience of the world’s general precipitancy of decision leads me to 
a conclusion directly opposite to that of the Swiss philosopher. 


“Having weathered the storm, and brought your bark to her 


moorings in quiet anchorage, you will not yet however, I trust, my 


Lord, be in too great a hurry to disarm entirely the gallant vessel you 
have fought and piloted so well. Had the Usurper met the fate which 
justice called for; had we got totally quit of the whole adulterous 
(if fame says true, incestuous) family, the ‘ Edipode confusa domus ; ’ 
had all his gang of plunderers and assassins been either executed or 
transported from the soil; for I cannot repose much confidence on all 
these reformed bandits—these sudden counter-revolutionary adhesions 
to a cause which they think just only because it is at present pros- 
perous ; they come too much under Burk k's description of ‘ deserters 
from principle, listed with fortune, they cannot see any good in suffer- 
ing virtue, nor any crime in prosperous usurpation ;’ had all the 
soi-disants, or most of them (for I can allow some few exceptions,) 
been done away with, then indeed, might the virtuous Monarch 
whom we have so mainly contributed to restore, the benevolent Louts, 
have been safely entrusted to the love and guardianship of his loyal 
and affectionate subjects. But as it is, I confess, my Lord, that I have 
very extensive doubts, so much so as to reach all the way from Naples 
to Stockholm; to the former of which places I do not like the neigh- 
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bourhoo! of Elba. In short, my Lord, I agree completely with 
the Editor of this Paper," that after the escape of BUONAPARTE 
from justice, I do not see how any one of the allied sovereigns can 
conscientiously sign a warrant for the execution of any criminal, how- 
ever atrocious. 

“ You will not, therefore, my Lord, suffer the repose of Europe to 
hazard any future disturbance; nor, for the sake of a few additional 
milliqns, which the wealth of Britain will never miss, permit the 
allied forces to quit the territory of France before the state of the 
public mind is so fully ascertained as to render the security of the 
royal house of BouRBON no longer a matter of the slightest question. 
What confidence, for instance, can be reposed in such a man as CAv- 
LINCOURT, who, even if his tale be true, of which I doubt, notwith- 
standing he has contrived to satisfy the virtuous ALEXANDER, too 
good himself to suspect others of evil; yet, if it be a fact, to what 
does its evidence amount? that he has only convicted himself in the 
alternative of ravk cowardice, in bearing the stigma of atrocious 
villainy, and branding his eternal fame, for the sake of adding a few 
short years to the petty span of human existence : Would either his 
princely victim, the noble d’ENGHEIN, or our gallant countryman, the 
murdered WRIGHT, have borne it? I will answer boldly for both 
their injured spirits, libelled even in the bare supposition—No, not 
for a single instant ! 

“ Tet no such man be trusted.” 


“* But let us place our greatest hope in the strength and correctness 
of MACHIAVEL’s estimate of popular feeling :—Jllud t men haud 


obscurum est, populos jam semel ad defectionem prolapsos, ubi iterum 
sub Imperio fuerint redacti majori cum difficultate amitti.' And, 


* See the admirable article on this subject, by the Editor of Tar Sux, 
in that Paper of the 1ith April. 

* The context of this passage, in Machiavel’s Princeps, is so curiously 
illustrative of the disappointed hopes of the community in general, when 
led into revolutionary troubles by the arts of a few interested individuals, 
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though I do not like the number of BUONAPARTE’s former adhe- 
rents that seem to be admitted, without a question as to their former 
conduct, to the same rights and privileges as those who have suffered 
so much for the sake of loyalty and justice; nor am I quite satisfied 
as to the line of connexion which seems to be establishing itself, all 
the way from Elba through Italy towards Vienna," I am yet willing to 
trust to the good sense and patriotism of the majority of the French 
nation, aided by the woeful experience of what they have already 
suffered, to prevent the recurrence of any very serious evil; anid one 
should hope that the very knowledge of the Corsican’s unfeeling and 
selfish character must absolutely prevent any thing like personal 
attachment to a man who, in himself, is so completely incapable of 


friendship or affection— 


as well as of the reasons why the chicf Leader of the Revolution himself 
is not able to secure the permanent attachment, or prevent the defection of 
those who were next immediately employed under him in the transaction, 
that I cannot avoid saving your Lordship the trouble of referring to your 
library, by transcribing the whole paragraph from his third Chapter :— 

“Spe enim meliora consequendi illecti homines, libenter statum rerum 
presentium sui principis mutatum volunt: eaque opinione adducti arma in 
eum qui rerum potitur, capere student. Qué in re falluntur maxime. Nam 
re ips demum sentiunt in pejora se esse delapsos concilia. Et hoc ipsum 
item ut fiat, ex alia te que a natura est et pervulgata, accidit, que novo prin- 
cipi, eos ad quorum procurationem est evectus, tum copiis alendis, tum va- 
ris incommodis, et quas nova adoptic secum trahit infinitis injuriis, semper 
ledendi causam affert : sic, ut et eos quos in occupando imperio prius, leseras, 
infensos habeas, et qui te in illud invexerunt, in amicitia retinere non 
possis.” 


* Irefer only to the number of Buonaparte’s connexions which seem to 
be sett!ing in Italy,and towards Anstria,and the possible influence which may 
hereaiter arise in that quarter, without the smallest inference to any collu- 


sion implicating the present views of the Court of Vienna. 
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¢ Tulem progenies hominum si prisca tulisset, 
Pyrithoum fugeret Theseus, offensum Orestem 
Desereret Pylades, odisset Castora Pollux.’* 

* Since it has been thought proper, however, with what prudence I 
doubt, to spare his forfeit existence, may he quietly sink into the soli- 
tary insignificance, to which he seems doomed—a punishment, were it 
not for the sake of example, almost as severe as could be inflicted on 
such an overbearing, imperious, and perturbed spirit as his, experien- 
cing, like the damned, in DANTE’s Inferno,— 

© Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Ne la miseria.’ 

* But, consigning him to the oblivion he deserves, let us consider 
what yet remains to be done in other quarters of the globe, and espe- 
cially beyond .the Atlantic, where the admirable and successful exer- 
tions of the little army under the gallant PREYOsT seem to entitle 
them to that speedy and effectual reinforcement, which you will now 
be so well able to spare for their assistance. Greater effects have, 
perhaps, seldom, if ever, been produced by so small a force ; but it 
will now be proper to give the scale a decisive turn at once, and, 
adding strength to zeal and science, effectually punish the folly of 
American aggression, and give our excellent Commander in that part 
of the world an opportunity of acquiring his share of the honorable 
rewards, so liberally and properly bestowed on those, who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in command in Europe. 


“And here, my Lord, before I conclude, allow me to suggest, 


what bas often struck me, that, considering the numerous naval and 
military claimants ia proportion to the few red ribbands to be given 
away, and to prevent the necessity of bestowing any of them on the 
meritorious servants of the public in other departments of the State, 
so as to keep the Order of the Bath entirely as a military honor, 
there seems to be a call for the institution of a new Order for such 


persons as have served the State conspicuously in civil employments, 


® Claudian. 
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but whose official or personal rank does nor entitle them to the higher 
distinctions of the Garter, but to rank immediately after the Knights 
of the Bath. Nor can any era offer a more appropriate opportunity 
for such institution than the conclusion of a general Peace; and toa 
general Peace, thank Heaveu! we can now with safety look forward, 
nor fear to exclaim, 


‘ At nobis, Pax alma veni, spicamque teneto !” 


FALKLAND, 
May 10, 1814. 


Note.—IJt was not till after the above letters were nearly all gone to 


Press, that the Editor was obliged with the permission to 
avow the author. The satisfaction the Public will experience 
in their perusal, cannot but be heightened by the information 
that they are from the pen of FRANcIS PERCEVAL 
Exiot, Esg. one of the Commissioners for Auditing Pub- 


lic Accounts. —EDIiTOR. 
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Ir might naturally have been expected that the morbid 
tendency of the present generation to reform, would have 
received such a check from the dreadful examples that have 
exhibited themselves in many situations, as at least to deter 
the prudent from dangerous attempts. 

Those examples, it is true, have been chiefly displayed 
by political reformers; they have run their course, their 
day is past, and most of them have experienced the lot they 
deserved. There is, however, a sign of the times, a por- 
tentous contempt of the great masters of ancient genius, 
which makes me suspect that the political reformer has 
only changed his garb, that he has descended from palaces 
and courts, to colleges and academies, only to play a surer 
game. i 

I think myself justified in this remark, by the insolent 
tone of the medical reformers, as they styled themselves, 
by the clamorous audacity of their partizans, and by the 
levelling system they openly promulgated before the 
Apothecary’s Bill, or Act, was hissed out of the House of 
Parliament in the last year. 

That the Reformers in their future endeavours may not 
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have the excuse of ignorance, I take leave thus early at 
least to correct one of their mistakes relating to the Cal- 
lege of Physicians, as to the utility of its establishment. 

The Royal College of Physicians of London was origin- 
ally established as a check to ignorance, and a guardian of 
the public health. It is remarkable that mankind whose 
propensity is to watch and protect with more than anxious 
care common moveable property, should be so credulous in 
regard to health, as to be the dupes of every bold empiric 
and every specious pretender, nay, such is the fatuity of the 
generality of men, that they are disposed to hear and to 
trust as oracles, those whose opinions they would scorn on 
any topic of common prudence and common sense, when 
the most irredeemable of all possessions, life, is at stake.— 
‘And though they scorn their parts, they take their 
oxymel.,”’ 

To prevent as much as possible the public from being 
cheated and poisoned by persons of this description, a char- 
ter was given to a society of the most learned men of the 
day, empowering them to examine all those, who professed 
to practise as physicians in the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood, and all other persons professing to practise as such in 
England, except those licensed to practise by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, or a Bishop. 

‘They were moreover empowered to prohibit all those, 
who had been found to administer dangerous remedies 
rashly, from practising at all, and even to punish them by 
imprisonment, if, after due warning, they contumaciodsly 
persisted in their bad practice—such was the case of Dr. 
Greenfield for rashly administering Cantharides, and such 
ought to be the fate now of many a poisoner and many an 
empiric. They were also empowered to inspect medica- 
ments, to inflict prohibitions, to confer licences, and in 


general to regulate the Republic of the art of healing. 


> 
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In order that a fit body of men might never be wanted 
for executing these beneficial regulations, the college was 
directed to admit as candidates for the vacant fellowships, 
all those doctors of medicine of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who had regularly taken their degrees, and to elect them, 
if after due examination they were found qualified. This 
examination is perhaps one of the most arduous that can be 
imposed. For three several days the candidate is questioned 
in Latin, on Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeu- 
tics, and all other branches of medical science, and thrice 
is he obliged to display his knowledge of Greek literature 
by reading publicly and extemporaneously difficult passages 
of Aretzus, or some other medical classic.—Such is the 
stream, which perpetually replenishes the college of Physi- 
cians, and I believe, that in no period of its history has any 
other corporate body contained more wise, more learned, 
more virtuous, or more illustrious men in proportion to its 
numbers. Shades of Caius, of Mayerne, of Harvey, of 
Sydenham, of Willis, of Freind, of Lister, of Morton, of 
Petit, of Mead, of Lawrence, of Nichols, of Baker, and of 
Heberden, ye are immortal witnesses. And I trust that in 
the number of those, who now fill the chairs of their illus- 
trious predecessors, there is not one incapable of performing 
those duties towards his country, to which he is called. 

And here let me ask the Reformers from what purer 
source, or on what better principle they would improye the 
system of discriminating those practitioners, who should be 
licensed, and those who should be restrained? Doubtless 
the company of Apothecaries consists of many wise and vir- 
tuous, and of, some learned men. Do they wish to prefer 
their own body to the English Universities? Would they 
prefer the ancient University of St. Andrew’s, or the modern 
School of Edinburgh, or put them upon the same footing as 
the English Universities? Have they any other scheme of 
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selection, from the hospitals of London, or the medical 
managersof Medical, Surgical, and Pharmaceutical Reviews ? 
Though they may wish reform much, though they may envy 
distinction more even than they wish reform, sure I am that 
they must be too virtuous, so to pull down, and so to build 
up. To destroy a system the work of ages, more produc- 
tive of advantage to society, than can be possibly appreciated, 
and to substitute in its room a theoretical structure, a base- 
less fabric, which has no form nor goodliness to recommend 
it, but the fancies of wild aspiring, and sometimes I fear it 
may be said, unprincipled lovers of change. So much has 
long been said and urged by the Reformers about an im- 
proved state of the practice of physic, that it will be well to 
consider for a moment the constitutional character and sta- 
tion of the Physician. In the early periods of our history 
the Physician was either educatcd at, or licensed by the 
English Universities, or if he had received his education, 
and his title of Doctor from a foreign University, he was 
licensed by the Bishop of the Diocese, in which he intended 
to practise. His station was high, his emoluments were 
large (his fee in the time of the Plantagenets being one 
pound ).—The increase of population, and the consequent 
necessities of the public, and perhaps we may add the pro- 
gress of civilization, called into existence the corporation of 
the College of Physicians, which from the time of Henry 
the 8th, became the Constitutional head of the medical 
department of England, the co-adjutor of the Universities 
in the discriminations of persons fit to practise as Physicians. 
Until the end of the 17th century, this establishment con- 
tinued uninterrupted ; when the connection of Scotland with 
England, the still further increase of population, and a spirit 
of inquiry, and of science arising amongst our northern 
brethren, brought forth the school of Edinburgh. 
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The English Universities are not merely elementary 
schools. Young men are not received into the different 
colleges, as members of these Universities until well in. 
structed in the first branches of classical learning, nor in 
general till they have made a considerable progress. In 
these Universities they are compelled to reside within the 
walls, and under the discipline of a particular college, regu- 
larly to attend prayers in the public chapel, and meals in 
the public hall, and lectures in a public room, never to sleep 
out of their college, or to return late within its walls, with- 
out being called to a strict account, always within view of 
their tutors and superiors, and subject to a much more rigo- 
rous inspection and discipline than even under their father’s 
roof. 

In this course of education they continue four years, before 
even the first degree can be taken, and the students of medi- 
cine after taking this degree, must dedicate themselves to 
their particular studies for three years more, before they can 
receive another degree, which only entitles them to apply 
for a licence to practice, or to become Physicians. If the 
Physician aspires to be a Doctor of Medicine, he must wait 
four years longer before he is intitled to receive this honor. 
Of such consequence was it deemed in the estimation of our 
ancestors, that honors should be conferred only by slow 
degrees, and that no man should be sent forth to practise 
as a Physician until his talents had been matured by time, 
by study, and by patient waiting and due preparation. And 
hence we may conclude if we look to the experience 
of the eminent characters formed at these celebrated 
Universities, that the system is the best calculated to 
improve the human genius, that has been yet hit 
upon by human genius. For here did Milton, New- 
ton, Bacon,. and Locke, and most of the luminaries of 
our country reach the pinnacles of science and literary 
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glory. And here has every man the power of receiving 
that instruction, which shall enable him to soar to the 
highest intellectual acquirements, and in every branch of 
science and polite learning fitting himself for the discharge 
of every duty in life it may please God to call him to. 

In the School of Edinburgh (for it is miscalled an 
University) the teaching is elementary, adapted to the 
understanding of those, who have had little previous in- 
struction : and indeed whosoever has sat among the rabble 
attending the Anatomy-Class, or has seen the Classes, as 
they are called, let loose from the several lectures of the 
College of Edinburgh, must instantly be aware of the 
necessity of the instruction being placed on this footing. 
In the College of Edinburgh there is no Academical 
discipline, no Academical distinction of dress, and the 
Student indeed is a contemptible person even in the eyes . 
of the Tradesmen of the town. ‘The Student of Medicine 
is placed under no restraints, he attends no chapel, no ‘hall, 
no library or lecture even, unless he pleases: even in the 
slippery period of early youth he is exposed to every temp- 
tation, and very often sinks to the lowest debauchery. In 
three years the Medical Education is finished, or may be 
completed by graduation, the title of Doctor of Medicine, 
(a title by the bye without any settled rank, or without any 
of those privileges conferred by the English University 
degree,) is granted to the young candidate on his publish- 
ing a Latin Thesis, and he is sent out with this fragment 
of education to practise as a Physician, wheresoever he 
can get practice. And oftentimes does the young gentle- 
man, after he has been buffeted about in the world, 
become a very useful member of Society, and sometimes 
the foundation even of characters of the greatest eminence, 
has been laid in this imperfect education. It is not to 
decry the School of Edinburgh that I make this compa- 
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rison, but to place the truth in a proper point of view. 
Even in its imperfect form, that School is highly useful 
and even necessary to the empire at present. London has 
more Anatomical advantages, and better Chirurgical means 
of instruction, than Edinburgh ; but it wants the same 
show of a sanction, though I believe degrees conferred by 
the different Physicians of the Hospitals of London would 
be equally legal. Such Schools in the present extended 
scale of Colonization, and martial temper of the empire, 
are become absolutely requisite. Were the School of 
Edinburgh on the footing of the English Universities, few 
would be the laborers going out to harvest. For what 
highly accomplished Physician would depart and sit down 
contented to be frozen in Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, 
or the Orkneys; or broiled for a pittance in the West 
Indies; or starved in a little dirty Scotch, Irish, or Welsh 
borough ; or waste his health, his vigor, and his talents, 
amongst the outcasts and convicts of New Holland. Men 
are always wanted to fill subordinate as well as high sta- 
tions, the experience gained in the one naturally leads to 
the other, and this alone is a sufficient encouragement to 
those, who have none of the advantages of birth or fortune, 
to get that morsel of education which they can, to get a 
mouthful with the hope of obtaining a future belly-full, 
and fortunate such persons are, in having the power of re- 
sorting to appropriate places of education. 

Allow me then to ask the Reformers again, whether 
taking pro concesso, this view of the Establishment of 
the Royal College of Physicians, of London, and of the 
two English Universities, as supplying the Members of that 
Corporation, they can point out a system more advanta- 
geous, more likely to cunduce to the dignity and perma- 
nency of the Medical Profession, or more likely to be 
useful to Society. That reform is wanted, may be allowed ; 
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but I deny that it is wanted either: in the College or in the 
Universities. —J¢t is wanted amongst those, who see nothing 
above them without envy, and treat every thing below 
them with disdain ;—it is wanted by those, who would 
teach before they have learned, and whose love of them- 
selves is so exclusive, as to obscure, if not to extinguish, 
the love of their neighbour. 

The division of labor is the corner-stone on which the 
social edifice is founded :—in every art, in every science, 
from the highest stations to the lowest, it is the material 
principle—that which has facilitated all operations, and 
brought great works to fuller perfection. Nor has the 
principle ever been abandoned, except in times of anarchy 
and revolution. The delirium of the moment, the as- 
cendancy of a Jack Cade, a Watt Tiler, or of some Ger- 
man, anabaptist, or of some Poissarde in Paris, have occa- 
sionally overturned the settled order of things—but the 
good sense of mankind has soon instructed them in regard 
to their true interests, common sense has resumed its sway, 
the demagogues have becn overthrown, and just and right 
have been re-established. 

Perhaps of all the arts and sciences, Medicine requires 
more than any, a division of labor, or an occasional superin- 
tendancy and superior mind, “ where those who think, 
must govern those who toil.”"——Some Scotch Professor, in 
his endeavour to show the needlessness of the division of 
the Medical art into the Therapeutical, Chirurgical, and 
Pharmaceutical branches, has feebly urged the necessary 
dependence of each upon the other. This reformer, who- 
ever he be, observes, that the action of the Physician, 
necessarily requires the assistance of the Surgeon :- that 
bleeding is the chief instrument of cure in some fevers, 
and that the Physician cannot, or will not, use the lancet 
himself. There are other instances which he: adduces, 
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and allow me to add, one which he does not adduce: If 
he prescribes a glister, he does not even bring the glister. 
pipe with him, or administer the glister himself. This is 
most precious stuff: if the Scotch Surgeon-Doctor be an 
Agriculturist, I hope he digs and thrashes himself, and 
never thinks of giving an agricultural order, without his 
flail, his spade, and his hoe in his hand. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the Physician ought to know how to bleed, and 
to introduce the glister-pipe ; there can be no doubt that 
the Physician ought to be able to make up a pill, bolus, 
lotion, or potion, and indeed the accomplished Physician 
must know the whole circle of science and of art, by which 
he is enabled to relieve the infirmities and heal the diseases 
of men. But is there no variety of character requiring 
difference of occupation, of study, and pursuit in the Sur- 
geon, Apothecary, and Physician? 1 am much mistaken, if 
any man of sense would be satisfied with Doctor Baillie, 
if he wasted half his time in making up pills and giving 
glisters. 

Surgery is a manual art, that requires adroitness of 
limb, of eye, and of ear; it requires a peculiar application, 
and a peculiar tact ; it requires more than the science of 
the Apothecary ; though the knowledge of the Surgeon 
need not be of that general kind, it ought to branch out 
in a particular direction, and to extend to some of the 

ience of the Physician, but it does not embrace that 
science necessarily in all its parts. The temper of the 
Surgeon too should be materially different from that of 
the Physician. Celsus aflirms, and the experience of 
mankind has sanctioned his affirmation, that the Surgeon 
in the exercise of his art should be #mmisericors, and 
miserable indeed would be the lot of humanity, if the 
hand, the heart, and the character were not capable of 
being wrought up to this pitch by education. For if the 





hedrt were'capable of being seduced to the feeling of pity 
and sensibility by moans and groans, by shrieks and cries, 
by the laceration of flesh, the sawing of bones, and the 
flow of blood, how would the hand be capable of executing 
the purposes of science and humanity? Let me not be 
supposed capable of imputing a lower character to the 
Surgeon than he deserves: well do I know that this 
character admits of the highest degree of moral feeling, 
and of every moral excellence. Let the Surgeom be eles 
vated in Society, but let it be done by law; let us have no 
depreciation of one branch of an honorable profession, for 
the base and sordid purpose of raising another. The rank 
of the Physician is what it is, from the usefulness it has 
been of to Society. If the diffusion of knowledge become 
so universal, as to place Apothecaries, Surgeons, male and 
female Accoucheurs, and Physicians, on one level, be it so. 
If it be not revolution, or the fiend-like spirit of disorgani- 
zation that produces the change, it must be the desire of 
all nations—a Millenium—a period when all will think, and 
there will be no want of those who toil. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, —there’must be gradation of rank, even to 
insure the performance of the commonest offices of society. 
It is true the Commoner may sometimes be better qualified 
to vote in the Lords, than his neighbour Peer: some Ple- 
beians may be better qualified to legislate, than some 
Parliament men. Why not, then, rush into either House, 
and perform the functions of it? I will not insult the 
common sense of mankind by assigning the reason. In 
regard to Political station every man must see that the 
argument is only fitted for the Marat-Club of Paris: in 
regard to. Medical station, the argument is the same. 
Ambitious men are always desirous of being what they are 
not. A Scotch Physician so easily gets the degree of 
Doctor, and a Scotch Surgeon is so much upon this level, 
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that his next aim is to be on a level with every other 
Physician. The boundaries (as I have just stated) of the 
two orders are distinct, the characters of both are distinct, 
incongruous, incompatible; and the exposé which I have 
made, of the domiciliated, long-continued, expensive, recon- 
dite, and elevated education of the English Universities, 
and the strict moral discipline observed in them, will place 
those men who are fortunate enough to be educated in 
them, above the level of ordinary men. I cannot dismiss 
this subject without adverting to the revolutionary aim of 
certain young Scotch Doctors, to mix the labor and the 
profits of the Apothecary with their own, alias, to turn 
Scotch Doctors into Apothecaries. Whether or no they 
felt themselves more capable of filling the latter station 
than the other; or whether their love of money got the 
better of their love of science, I shall not decide, but leave 
their motives to be appreciated, their humility applauded, 
or their avarice chastised by a real Physician, a Member 
of their own Body, the learned Doctor Gregory. But if 
the reader wishes to know more of this subject, he will 
find it written in bitter characters, spread over many a 
volume at certain booksellers’, in Edinburgh. ‘Thus then 
it is with innovators—the Surgeons want to be Doctors— 
the Doctors to be Apothecaries. It is so easy to show how 
ignorant our ancestors were, not only of science, but even 
of the distinctions due to science ; and that there has been a 
gradual amelioration in ‘the arts of healing, as in all other 
arts, that every common scribbler can doithis. I will only 
observe, that it is not true that there was no distinction in 
the branches of the healing art in one of the States of 
Greece. To the time of the Cesars the art of healing was 
not a liberal art in Rome, nor practised by Citizens ; but 
in the very early-dawn of European civilization, the School 
of Salerno diffused a ray of. Medical light over the West, 
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and after the age of the Plantagenets, when the Monts 
morencies and the Guzmans could not write their names, 
there existed English Physicians, who judged sagaciously, 
and who wrote learnedly. It would degrade the controversy, 
to introduce the mention of Barber Surgeons. To show 
how Surgery has emerged, would be merely to trace the 
progress of one branch of civilization. The Surgeon—even 
the Scotch Surgeon of 1813,—bears no more resemblance 
to the Barber-Surgeon of 1514, than the well-breeched 
Scot of the 19th Century does to his sans-culotte ancestors 
or than the present Edinburgh does, to the ancient Metro- 
polis of Scotland. 

It is urged, that a re-organization is become necessary, 
in the branches of the Professions of Medicine, from the 
spread of knowledge, as it is called. Doubtless there is 
more knowledge, doubtless the stock has increased, and is 
increasing. What then—are we to dissolve the orders, 
and the Establishments, under whose Patronage and by 
whose assistance it has increased ? Shall we incumber the 
road with ruin and dilapidation and devastation, to facili- 
tate our progress, and render our journey more pleasant ? 
So blind is envy, hatred, malice, prejudice, and ignorance, 
that it would not surprise me to hear, half of the common. 
wealth of Medicine cry—Aye ; and because a little repair is 
wanting, vote to destroy the whole system.—And that 
some reform is wanting I will allow, and shall now pro- 
ceed to this part of my subject, as before proposed. That 
there are many Surgeons and Apothecaries more learned 
Men, and better Practitioners, than some Physicians, cannot 
be denied ; but it furnishes no reason for destroying the 
order. The art and the science both of the Surgeon and 
Apothecary, require more education than can be received 
during an apprenticeship, and as the stations of both aré 
Stations of gentlemen, superior minds are not degraded by 
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providing themselves with adequate knowledge to fulfil 
their duties, and even to become great ornaments of society, 
—But in the station of Surgeon and Apothecary, there are 
many shades of gradation ; there must be a lower order to 
fulfil the lower duties. The Brandes of the Metropolis 
would be out of their element, and comparatively useless to 
society, if seated on the Welsh Hills, or in the Newcastle 
Collieries. The Practitioner in Shadwell and Wapping 
has almost a different race of men to practise upon, from 
the ci-devant Pharmaceutical Luminary of St. James’s, Sir 
Walter Farquhar ; and though men have a tolerably accu- 
rate tact of their own individual competency and fitness to 
fill any particular station, still, may we not: account it for- 
tunate for St. James’s, that Sir Walter did not serve his 
apprenticeship, or make his début in Rotherhithe, or Shad- 
well, or in any part of the vicinity of the Isle of Dogs? 
But ambition will sometimes see things through a wrong 
medium. Let us therefore keep the orders distinct— 
let each order have its appropriate duties, and be qualified 
by settled and legal regulation, Yet still suffer such a 
relaxation, such a probationership, if you will, as to allow 
all places to have something of science and of art in case of 
need.—Now I have already, in regard to Physicians, at some 
length discoursed on the distinction, the qualifications, and 
the regulations and relaxations, which may be admitted on 
account of place.—But further—The English Universi- 
ties, when they grant the degree of Doctor either of Divi- 
nity, Medicine, or Law, elevate aman toa rank next to 
that of Knight. This rank has been even settled by the 
Legislature.—For in the Qualification or Game Act, it is 
enacted that the son of a Doctor of the English Universi- 
ties is a qualified person to kill Game, as being the son of 
a person of higher degree, than an Esquire. The Scotch 
Universities are passed by in this enumeration—And the 
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Court of Common Pleas determined that Scotch Doctors 
have not the same privileges, or alike rank. In the North 
this is so well known to be the case, that no Scotch 
Doctor ever thinks of taking place before a Scotch Esquire. 
Indeed, from the desire recently, or not long ago, exhibited 
by some of the Edinburgh Doctors to become Apothecaries, 
one may reasonably suppose that they conceived the two 
stations to be much on a level. It is well known also that 
Scotch Doctors often become Surgeons in the Army and 
Navy. Now, no such instance was ever known of an Ox- 
ford or Cambridge Doctor, and indeed it would bea degra- 
dation, as the English Universities in their Doctorate give a 
rank above Colonels in the Army, or Captains of Ships.— 
Whereas the Scotch Doctor, when he becomes a Surgeon, 
ranks below the Captains of the Army and Lieutenants in 
the Navy. And here let me give a hint to the Editor of 
the Red Book, who puts Physician lowest in the Scale of 
all ranks. It is done ignorantly, and proceeds from the 
jumble of orders, which has been introduced by Scotch 
Doctors wishing to become Apothecaries, and actually be- 
coming Surgeons.—A Physician, however, is not necessarily 
a Doctor. ‘The English Universities may grant Licenses to 
practise to Masters of Arts. Gentlemen, who practise on such 
Licenses, are Physicians, and their rank is the same as that 
of Barristers and Clergymen: that is, they rank as Esquires. 
But in order to give dignity to so learned and useful a Pro- 
fession, the English Universities grant the rank of Doctor 
to those of mature age, not to beardless youths, or strip- 
lings, and this rank elevates the individual above all Es- 
quires not honorable, and above all Field Officers not Ge- 
nerals, or Admirals. When Judge Blackstone was made 
King’s Counsel, he claimed rank before the Doctors of 
Oxford (where he resided, being Professor of Civil Law) 
on the Plea that his Majesty’s Counsel have the title of 
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honorable. On the same plea the King’s Physicians have 
place before all others of the same degree. I have made 
this statement to prepare the reader for my proposed regu- 
lation. Let the College of Physicians sit as a Quorum in 
every part of England, where three fellows can be assem. 
bled, to grant licenses—Let these Licenses be granted with. 
out expense. — Let none but English Graduates practise with- 
out these Licenses.—If three fellows cannot be assembled 
monthly in each County to examine, and to grant Licenses, 
let one fellow and two M. Ds. of Oxford or Cambridge be 
a Quorum—North of the Tweed ; and for the Colonies, let 
Edinburgh and Glasgow grant Licenses to practise. Aber. 
deen and St. Andrew’s will do well enough for granting 
distinctions to the Solomons, Brodums, &c. But let not 
their degrees be a sanction, or a license even for Scots or 
Colonial practice, unless they reform. The Bill, called 
the Apothecaries’ Bill, had for its object, the improvement 
of the condition, the ascertaining or the fixing of the 
emoluments, and the limiting to the order of Apothecaries, 
the dispensing of Medicines. 

That the condition of the Apothecary has not improved, 
is owing to many causes, but I shall briefly discuss the 
chief cause, as it has been so repeatedly touched on before. 
The Apothecary is not in the present condition of society 
a mere storer, preparer, and dispenser of Medicine—He is 
in miost situations a deputy or Sub-Physician, a Surgeon, 
and an Accoucheur.—Nor can this multiplicity of occu- 
pation be prevented, or avoided.—All men are exposed to 
accidents and diseases, but all men do not possess. property. 
There must be therefore, the general Practitioner for hum- 
bler stations. Let us suppose a Parliament, then, enacting 
that none but the apprenticed for 5 or 7 years shall be al 
lowed to practise, under penalties and pains.—The conse- 
quence will be that the law will be evaded. Two or three 
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years will be substituted for 5 or 7; and as in the Guinea- 
Bill, a few poor fools will be caught and punished for 
what even statesmen themselves practise, and are obliged 
covertly to sanction.—In Towns, draw a distinct line; let 
none but the examined and licensed practitioner, who has 
served his Apprenticeship, practise—let him pay his twenty 
or his fifty guinea fee to be admitted into the order.—But 
still there must be a loop-hole, a power of escape, a relax- 
ation of rule, which shall admit the humbler practitioner 
into the practice of humbler life.-—Of the Surgeon Apo- 
thecaries who have had the whole practice of their station, 
I have known some, whose emolument has not amounted 
in the last year to £70: surely you must have an exception 
for a character placed in such a situation, as Bishops suffer 
School-masters in Cumberland and Wales to slip into 
orders, to fill livings or Curacies which men of education 
could not, and would not occupy. But should we on any 
account suffer the health of a fellow citizen to be tampered 
with, or injured by ignorant men? as a principle, certainly 
not—But all principles admit of limitation and modification, 
and it does not necessarily follow that a man is utterly ig- 
norant, because he has had fewer opportunities of instruc- 
tion than his fellows, and circumstances will point out 
where the modifications may be admitted. This is a diffi- 
cult part of the subject, yet certain I am, that no general 
enactment will solve it. Let the station be improved as far 
as it can be, but allow the necessary exceptions. The fact 
is, the Scotch Doctor in large towns occupies the station of 
the old Apothecary, and hence it is that the Apothecary 
is pushed out of his place to make room for the Middle 
Man. Let the system of License and Examination extend 
to the Scotch Doctor, let him never have the place of 
Physician, though you call him Doctor, without them, and 
the Apothecary will immediately rise. 
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My plan then is simply this—let no one apply for exami. 
nation, or be capable of being licensed as an Apothecary, 
who has not served at least 5 years’ Apprenticeship to a 
licensed Apothecary. Let the College, or Society. of 
Apothecaries, in London, be examiners and Licensers within 
the bills of mortality: out of the bills in each County, let 
a Quorum, consisting of at least three licensed members, be 
capable ot granting Sub-Licenses for practice in Villages of 
1000 population. When the population exceeds 2000, no 
one to practise, unless regularly licensed by the Apotheca- 
ries’ College of London. A fee amounting to £ for 
Licenses, no fee for Sub-Licenses—But these Sub-Licenses 
not to be introductory to any other than the practice of a 
particular station. All persons selling Drugs or Medicines 
in such stations to be Sub-Licensed—in all other stations, 
the Prescriptions of Physicians only to be made up by 
licensed Persons under a penalty of £ . But as it 
will be extremely difficult to legislate go as to regulate the 
dispensation of Medicines, and to discriminate it from the 
sale of Drugs, this must be left to the especial wisdom of 
Parliament. Certainly the Pharmaceutical Poisons should 
be laid under strict embargo, and the seller of them be 
placed under a certain responsibility. No persons should be 
suffered to practise in the Army or Navy, without a Li- 
cense, and as the necessities of service compel these Practi- 
tioners to undertake every sort of duty, hence a jumble arises 
in their minds, and they are very apt to consider them- 
selves as fitted to fill every station ; and hence the inundation 
of Army and Navy Surgeons, as Doctors. If an Army, or 
Navy Surgeon become really fitted to practise as a Physi- 
cian, let him be promoted after having undergone exami- 
nation and received License. But let the License be a 
Sine qua non ; in like manner, let none of the Medical pro- 
motion in the Army take place, without examination and 





License or Testimonium. The present mode of conducting 
these things is utterly inefficacious’; not but a greater latitude 
must be allowed here. In fine, if reform be attempted, let 
it extend throughout, and particularly let it extend to 
those quarters which are the loudest in their demands and 
the most inclined to accuse others, little aware how much 
they need reformation themselves. 
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PREFACE. 





I BEGAN this work three or four months ago: events 
have surpassed my hopes: I arrive too late, and I rejoice at 
it. Many passages of this essay will no longer accord with 
the political occurrences of the day: but if it should only 


serve to impress a deeper hatred of the tyranny that we 


have just escaped, and to confirm our attachment to the 
government that is restored to us, its publication will not 
be wholly without advantage. 





BUONAPARTE anp tute BOURBONS. 


No; I cannever believe that I am writing over the grave of 
France ; [ cannot think that, after witnessing the day of vengeance, 
we shall be excluded from the dayspring of mercy. The ancient 
patrimony of our Most Christian Sovereigns cannot be dispersed : 


that kingdom cannot perish, which owed its birth to the agonies 
of expiring Rome, and was the last surviving pledge of her 
former majesty. Men are not the sole agents in the wonderful 
events that we behold ; they bear the stamp of Providence; God 
himself is manifested in the ranks of war, and presides over the 
council of monarchs. How, without the direct agency of Heaven, 
can we account either for the prodigious elevation, or the yet more 
astounding fall, of him who lately trampled on the nations of the 
earth? But fifteen months ago, he was at Moscow, and now the 
Russians are at Paris. A short time since, all bowed to his sway, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to Mount Caucasus; and he is now 
a fugitive, a wanderer, without asylum; his power was spread 
abroad, like the flow of the ocean tide, and has subsided like its 
ebb. 

How shall we account for the errors of this madman? We 
speak not as yet of his crimes. We are assailed by a furious revo- 
lution, bred from the corruption of our manners and the perversion 
of the national intellect. Religion and morality are subverted in 
the name of Law; experience aud the example of our forefathers 
are contemned ; the tombs of our ancestors, the only solid basis of 
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a!l government, are demolished, in order to erect, by the light of a 
fallible and presumptuous reason, a state of society without prece- 


dent or permanence. Led astray by our own chimeras, and kaving 


lost all perception of justice or iniquity, of good or evil, we passed 
through the different forms of republican government. We sum- 
moned the mob, to deliberate, in the streets of Paris, on those great 
objects which the people of Rome assembled to discuss in the 
Forum, when they had laid aside their arms, and bathed themselves 
in the Tiber. Then sallied from their dens the whole tribe of tat- 
tered tyrants, squalid and hardened with poverty, disfigured by 
toil, and whose only virtue was the imsolence of misery and the 
pride of rags. Under the hands of such quacks as these, their 
country was soon covered with wounds. What did we gain by our 
frenzy and our visionary speculations? Nothing but crimes and 
bonds. 

But it was at least an imposing term which drove us to our ex- 
cesses. To Lizerty should not be imputed the horrors that 
were sanctioned by her name: true philosophy disclaims those per- 
nicious doctrines which sophists inculcate. Enlightened by expe- 
rience, we became sensible that a monarchical form of government 
was the best adapted to our country. 

It might have occurred to us to recal our legitimate Princes ; 
but we thought our errors too great to be pardoned. We did not 
reflect that the heart of a descendant of St. Louis is a spring of 
never-failing mercy. Some entertained apprehensions for their 
lives, others for their property. But indeed it was too hard a trial 
for human pride, to confess itself deceived. What, so many mur- 
ders, ravages, and inflictions, and after all to replace affairs entirely 
as before! While so mavy passions were afloat, so many preten- 
sions in controversy or in prospect, men could not yet abandon that 
chimerical equality which caused all our misfortunes. ‘The mo- 
tives that impelled us were powerful, and they were but feebly 
counteracted: public benefit was sacrificed to private interest, and 
justice was overborne by vanity. 

It was therefore necessary to elect a chief who might be con- 
sidered as the child of the revolution: a chief, through whom the 
law, corrupted in its source, might serve to protect corruption, and 
might even act in concert with it. Magistrates, endued with in- 
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tegrity, constancy, and courage ; captains, renowned alike for their 
probity and their talents, had been excited and formed by our civil 
discords ; but a power could not be tendered to them which their 
principles must have prevented them from accepting. The search 
was almost hopeless among Frenchmen, for one whose temples 
would not shrink from the diadem of Louis XVI. A foreigner 
stepped forth, and was successful. 

The views of Buonaparte were not openly professed: his cha- 
racter was but gradually developed. Under the modest title of 
Consul, he first accustomed independent minds to behold without 
alarm the power that they had granted. He conciliated true 
Frenchmen by proclaiming himself the restorer of order, laws, and 


religion. ‘The most perspicacions were deceived; the most ptu- 


dent were over-reached. ‘Ihe republicans considered Buonaparte 
as their own organ, and as the popular chief of a free state. The 
royalists thought that he was acting the part of Monk, and flocked 
eagerly to his service. All parties confided in him. Brilliant vie- 
tories, obtained by the bravery of the French, encircled him witha 
crown of glory. He then became inioxicaied with success, and 
his evil nature began to work inhim. Posterity will doubt whether 
this man is more guilty for the crimes tliat he has committed, or for 
the opportunities that he has neglected of doing good. Never did 
an easier or a more splendid office devolve on any usurper. Withe 
a little moderation, he might have established himself and his race 
on the first throne of the civilized world. That throne was be- 
sieged by no rival. Such as arose into manhood since the revolu- 
tion, were unacquainted with our ancient masters, and had only 
witnessed troubles and misfortunes. France and Europe were 
weatied with contention: they only sighed for repose, and would 
have purchased it at any price. But it was not the will of God 
that so dangerous an example should prosper ; that mankind should 
see an adventurer disturb the lineal succession of royalty; that he 
should seize on the birth-right of heroes, and acquire in a single day 
the treasures of genius, of glory, and of time. In the absence of 
birth, a Usurper has uo claim toa throne but from his virtues. 
On this principle, Buonaparte had nothing to recommend him but 
military talents, equalled, if not excelled, by those of several 
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among our generals. To accomplish his ruin, Providence aban- 
doned him to his own folly, and required no other agent. 

A King of France had said, that good faith, if it were univer- 
sally proscribed elsewhere, should be cherished in the hearts of 
kings ; and in this royal requisite Buunaparte was pre-eminently de- 
fective. The first public victim of the tyrant’s perfidy was a chief 
of the royalists of Normandy. M. de Frotté had the noble rash- 
ness to repair to a conference, whither he had been enticed on the 
faith of a solemn promise ; he was arrested, and shot. A short 
time after, Toussaint L’Ouverture was in like manner treasonably 
captived in America, and strangled at the place of his confinement 
in Europe. 

The civilised world was soon to be appalled by a more signal 
murder. Men’s thoughts were again transported to those times of 
barbarism in the middle ages, distinguished by scenes that are now 
confined to romance ; transactions, which the civil wars of Italy, 
and the politics of Machiavel, had rendered familiar beyond the 
Alps. ‘The foreigner, as yet uncrowned, wished for the bloody 
triumph of a native corpse, as a footstool to the throne of France. 
And who, all-gracious Heaven! was the Frenchman that he made 
his victim! Every principle of society was outraged: the law of 
nations, justice, religion, humanity. The Duke d’Enghien is ar- 

erested on neutral ground, during a time of peace, and conveyed 
from the castle of Offemburg. When he first quitted France, he 
was too young to know much of his country: he is doomed to 
contemplate his native land, as if hitherto a stranger, between two 
guards, and from the recess of a post-chaise, which hurries him to 
his death over the ground that his ancestors had ennobled. He ar- 
rives at midnight at the dungeon of Vincennes. By. the light of 
flambeaux, and under the vaults of a prison, the grandson of the 
noble Condé is found guilty of having appeared on fields of 
battle. Convicted of this hereditary crime, he is immediately con- 
demned. In vain does he ask for an interview with Buonaparte, 
(oh! touching and heroic simplicity!) The noble youth was one of 
the most ardent admirers of his murderer's professional talents : he 
could not believe that a military chief desired the murder of a 
soldier. While yet exhausted with hunger and fatigue, he is con- 
ducted to the ravines of the castle: he finds a grave just exca- 
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vated : he is stripped of his habiliments: a lantern is fastened to 
his breast, to point out his heart, amid the darkness, for the blow 
of death. He offers his watch to the assassins, and requests them 
to convey to his friends the last pledge of his dying remembrance ; 
he is answered with low ribaldry. ‘They are ordered to fire: the 
Duke d’Enghien falls, without witnesses, without consolation, in 
the midst of his country, at some leagues’ distance from Chantilly, 
and within a few paces of those aged trees under which the samted 
King Louis administered justice to his subjeets, in the very prison 
where the Prince was confined. The young, the accomplished, 
and the brave, the last descendant of the conqueror at Rocroy, 
falls as the great Condé might have fallen, and met his fate as the 
perpetrator of his murder will not do. His body is privately 
buried, and no Bossuet revives to celebrate his virtues. 

He who has degraded himself below humanity by an atrocious 
crime, will frequently affect an elevation of mind above humanity ; 
will endeavour to defend his enormity by the profession of motives 
beyond vulgar apprehension, and to represent an abyss of guilt as 
profundity of genius. Buonaparte had recourse to that miserable 
effrontery by which no one is deceived, and which stifles every 
feeling of repentance: unable to conceal what he had done, he 
made it public. 

When the sentence of death was communicated at Paris, the 
horror that it excited was obvious. It was inquired, by what right 
a Corsican had poured out the noblest and the purest blood of 
France. Could he hope that his half-African family would inherit 
the claims of that native line which he had cut short? The mili- 
tary were above all indignant. The name of Condé seemed espe- 
cially allied to them, and was associated with the honor of the 
French army. Our grenadiers had often encountered in battle the 
triple race of heroes; the Prince of Condé, the Duke of Bour- 
bon, the Duke d’Enghien: they had even wounded the Duke of 
Bourbon ; but the sword of a Frenchman could never revel in their 


life-blood: it was a foreigner’s ignoble part to drain the stream in 
its source. 


Every nation has its vices. ‘Treason, infamy, and ingratitude, are 
not among those of the French. The murder of the Duke d’Eu- 
ghien, the torture and assassination of Pichegru, the war of Spain, 
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and the captivity of the Pope, disclose in Buonaparte a nature that 
is alien to France. Equally susceptible of compassion and of 
glory, notwithstanding the weight of the chains that oppressed us, 
we had mourned for the Duke d’Enghien, Pichegru, Georges, and 
Moreau, we had admired the example of Saragossa, and evinced 
our heart-felt veneration for a Pontiif loaded with fetters. He 
that detained from his own territories the holy Pontiff who placed 
the crown on his head: he that at Fontamebleau dared strike the 
Sovereign Pontiff with his own sacrilegious hand, and drag the 
father of the faithful by his hoary locks; this creature perhaps 
imagined that he could gaim another victory: he knew not that to 
the heir of Jesus Christ belonged the sceptre of reeds and the crown 
of thorns, which triumph, soon or late, over the power of the 
wicked one. 

The time will come, I trust, when the enfranchised people will 
declare by a solemn act, that they have no share in these crimes of 
tyranny; that the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, the captivity 
of the Pope, and the war of Spain, are impious, detestable, and 
anti-national measures, whose gutlt rests alone and undivided on the 
head of the foreigner. 

Buonaparte availed himself of the terror that ensued from the 
murder at Vincennes, to complete his design, and seat himself on 
the throne. : 

Then commenced the Saturnalia of Royalty: crimes, oppres- 
sion, and slavery, walked hand in hand with folly. Every kind of 
liberty was proscribed; every honorable sentiment, every generous 
thought, became treason against the state. ‘To speak of virtue, 
was to incur suspicion; to praise a worthy action, was a satire on 
the Prince. Words change their meaning: a people that fights for 
its legitimate sovereigns is a rebellious people ; a traitor is a faith- 
ful subject : the whole of France becomes the region of imposture : 
in journals, m pamphlets, harangues, in prose and in verse, truth 
is invariably perverted. For ram was substituted sunshine: if the 
people were silent when the tyrant passed through them, he ad- 
vanced, it was said, amid throngiug acclamations. The Prince is 
the sole object of regard: morality consists in unlimited compli- 
ance, and duty in adulation. But admiration is particularly called 
for, when he has fallen into error, or committed a crime, Literary 
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men are compelled by threats to eulogize the despot. They treated 
and bartered about the rate of servility that they were to pay; happy 
when, through the medium of common-places on warlike glory, 
they were permitted to heave a few natural sighs, to denounce a few 
crimes, or to revive some interdicted truths. No book could ap- 
pear, unless it were branded with the praise of Buonaparte, as if 
with a mark of slavery: in the new editions of ancient authors, 
every thing hostile to conquerors, to subjection and tyranny, was 
retrenched by authority, as the Directory had intended to correct 
in the same authors whatever supported the cause of Kings. The 
Almanacs were carefully examined ; and the justice of the con- 
scription was an article of faith. Slavery prevailed even in the 
arts: Buonaparte had poisoned the infected invalids at Jaffa; and 
a picture is drawn which exhibits him touching these patients, from 
the overflow of courage and humanity. It was not thus that Saint 
Louis cured the afflicted, whom an interesting and religious confi- 
dence brought under his royal hands. ‘In other matters, away with 
public opinion; the maxim is, that the sovereign prerogative must 
regulate it for the day. In the system of police organized by 
Buonaparte, there was a committee for the guidance of public 
opinion, and at the head of this committee was a director. Im- 
posture, and the suppression of truth, were the two principal ex- 
pedients for deceiving the people. If your children die on the 
field of battle, do you deem yourself of sufficient consequence to 
be told their fate? Events the most important to your country, 
to Europe, and to the world, shall be concealed from you. The 
enemy is at Meaux; you only discover it by the flight of the in- 
habitants of the country: you are surrounded with darkness, your 
anxieties are derided, your griefs are the subject of mirth, your 
sentiments and‘thoughts are despised. You think to raisé your 
voice; a spy denounces, a guard arrests you, a military commission 
gives sentence, you are shot, and pass away. 

To imprison the minds of the fathers was not sufficient, with- 
out disposing of their children. Mothers have hastened from the 
very borders of the empire, to reclaim with tears those sons of 
whom the government had deprived them. These children were 
allotted to schools, where debauchery, contempt of domestic vir- 
tues, and blind submission to the sovereign, were openly pro- 
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claimed under the banner of irreligion, Parental authority, re- 
spected by the worst tyrants of antiquity, was treated by Buona- 
parte as an abuse and a prejudice. He wished to transform our 
sons into Mamelukes, without a God, without family, and with- 
out country. It seems as if this enemy of mankind had projected 
the utter subversion of France. He has more depraved and in- 
jured the human race, in the short space of ten years, than all the 
tyrants of Rome, from Nero to the last persecutor of the Chris- 
tians. The principles that gave life to his administration, were 
circulated in the different classes.of society ; for a bad government 
diffuses vice among the people, as a good one sows the germs of 
virtue. Irreligion, the taste for luxury and disproportionate ex- 
penses, contempt of moral ties, the spirit of adventure, violence, 
and arbitrary sway, descended from the throne into private fami- 
lies. But a short time more of a reign like this, and France 
would have been a den of banditti. 

The crimes of our republican revolution were the result of pas- 
sions which always leave a resource: society was disordered but 
not destroyed. Conscience at times awoke: the innocent were 
not indifferently confounded with the guilty; so that the disasters 
of that period might have been quickly remedied. But how should 
we heal the inflictions of a government which adopted despotism 
as a principle ; which, while it professed morality and religion in 
its words, perpetually disavowed them by its practice ; which pro- 
moted social order by the spies of the police, and regarded the 
listlessness of slavery, as the peace of a well-organised society, 
attached to the customs of their forefathers, and silently emulating 
the virtues of antiquity? ‘The most formidable revolutions are 
superior to such a plan of government. If civil wars engender 
public crimes, they also give rise to private virtues, and develope 
the talents of great men. It is despotism that annihilates empires : 
by misapplying all its resources, by crushing the soul even more 
than the body, it inevitably saps the fabric of society, or betrays 
it to the conqueror. There is no example of a free nation ruined 
by a civil war. The country that has labored with intestine strug- 
gles has always raised her head more proudly, when her pangs 
were over. 

The administration of Buonaparte has been extolled; if admi- 
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nistration consists solely in arithmetic, if a governor needs only to 
know, how much a province produces in corn, wine, and oil; to 
compute to the last crown how much he may exact, and to the 
last man that he may sacrifice, Buonaparte is certainly a great 
statesman: evil cannot be better organized, or disorder more 
ably concerted. But if that is the best administration which con- 
fers the blessings of peace on its people, which cherishes its 
kindlier affections, which is sparing of human blood, which 
respects the rights of citizens, their property, and their families, 
then was the government of Buonaparte the worst in existence. 

But what defects and errors prevailed, even in his own system ! 
A part of the revenue was absorbed in the most ruinous extrava- 
gance. Whole multitudes of custom-house officers and tax-ga- 
therers appropriated the funds which they were entrusted to collect. 
Every petty principal of an office had five or six clerks under him. 
Buonaparte seemed to have declared war against commerce. If 
any new branch of industry arose, it withered under his touch. 
Tobacco, salt, wool, colonial produce, every thing was subject- 
ed toan odious monopoly: he had constituted himself the sole 
merchant of the empire. By absurd combinations, or rather by 
a dislike of naval affairs proportioned to his incompetence, he had 
effected the ruin of our colonies and our fleets. He built large 
ships, which rotted in our ports, or which he himself dismantled, 
in order to supply the wants of his land army. A hundred frigates 
judiciously disposed on different stations might have done much 
mischief to the enemy, might have formed a race of sailors, and 
protected our merchant vessels: these first dictates of common 
sense were overlooked by Buonaparte. The improvement of our 
agriculture should not be ascribed to his regulations. It is owing 
to the wider distribution of large estates, to the extinction of 
some feudal rights, and to many other causes which sprung from 
the revolution. Daily did this capricious and irritable man, dis- 
turb by inconsistent and often impracticable decrees, a people that 
only wanted repose: the morning promulged that law which the 
evening repealed. In ten years he has lavished 1500 millions of 
taxes ;* a sum exceeding the contributions of the 77 years of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 
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The plunder of the world, and 1500 millions of revenue, he 
found inadequate; but was always devising the most iniquitous 
means of extortion. Every prefect, or sub-prefect, every mayor, 
was privileged to augment the import duties of towns, to impose 
an additional per-centage on boroughs, villages, and hamlets, and 
to demand an arbitrary sum from individual proprietors for any 
alleged purpose. All France was abandoned to pillage. Infir- 
mity, indigence, death, education, the arts, the sciences, all paid 
tribute to the prince. Had you a maimed or disabled son, a law 
of the conscription obliged you to pay 1500 francs by way of con- 
solation. Sometimes the conscript died before the examination 
. Of the recruiting captain. Perhaps you suppose that the father 
was then exonerated from payment? Nothing less. If the de- 
claration of infirmity had been given in before the demise, the 
father was still compelled, since his son was living when the de- 
claration was made, to pay down the sum without deduction be- 
fore his funeral. If a poor man wished to bestow some educa- 
tion on one of his children, it was necessary to pay 800 francs to 
the university, and moreover a compliment to the master, in addi- 
tion to the cost of board. 

If a modern author quoted an ancient one ; as the works of this 
latter had been converted into government property, five-pence for 
every line was levied by authority. If you translated the quota- 
tion, you only payed two-pence halfpenny per line, because the 
passage was then mixed property; one half being the work of the 
living translator, and the other that of the decéased author. 
When Buonaparte distributed provisions to the poor in the winter 
of 1811, he had the credit of supplying this bounty by means of 
his own economy; but on this occasion, he raised an additional 
per-centage, and gained four millions by the soup given to the 
poor. At length he undertook the regulation of funerals; it be- 
came the destroyer of the French to derive a profit from their 
dead bodies. Who could claim the protection of the laws, against 
him who made them? The Legislative Assembly once dared to 
remonstrate, and it was dissolved. One article of the new codes 
was alone fundamentally destructive of ‘property, An admini- 
strator of the national property might say to you, “ Your estate 
is national. I put it under sequestration conditionally: go and 
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plead your cause. If the claim is unjust, your property will be 
restored to you.” And to whom must you apply in this emer- 
gency? To the ordinary tribunals? No: such causes were 
assigned to the Council of State, and argued before the Emperor, 
who was himself both judge and party. 

If the tenure of property was unstable, the liberty of the sub- 
ject was not less insecure. What could be more monstrous than 
that commission, nominated for the inspection of prisons, and on 
whose report a man might be detained for his whole life m con- 
finement without being apprised of his offence, without trial, 
without judgment? tortured, shot during tlie night, or privately 
strangled? In the midst of these enormities, Buonaparte ap- 
pointed every year commmsions for the liberty of the press, and 
of individuals: ‘Tiberius himself never sported thus wantonly with 
human feelings. 

These acts of despotism were finally crowned by the conscrip- 
tion. Scandinavia, which an historian has termed the mould of 
the human race, could not have supplied a sufficient number of 
men for this murderous law. The code of the conscription will 
be a lasting memorial of the reign of Buonaparte. ‘There do we 
find assembled all that the most subtle and ingenious tyranny can 
mvent for the misery and murder of the human race: it is indeed 
the manual of hell. ‘The children of France were regularly hew- 
ed down like the trees of a majestic forest: every year, eighty 
thousand of her youths were levelled with the dust. But this was 
only the regular quota of carnage: the conscription was often 
doubled or considerably enlarged by extraordinary levies; it fre- 
quently doomed its victims in advance, as a prodigal borrows on 
his future income. Recruits were at last taken without distinction ; 
the legal age, and the other qualifications for a warlike death, were 
no longer considered: and the law was wonderfully lenient mm this 
respect. The government turned back even in quest of childhood, 
and extended its requisitions to old age: the disbanded soldier, and 
he who had a substitute, were alike’ reclaimed: and many a son of 
some humble artificer, thrice redeemed by his father’s penurious 
resources, was again obliged to march. Diseases, wowuds, 
bodily defects, no longer formed an available excuse. Military 


bands traversed our provinces like au enemy’s country, to tear 
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away from the people their remaining children. If complaint was 

made of these outrages, it was answered, that the recruiting parties 
were composed of handsome soldiers, who might console the 
afflicted mothers, and could provide them with other objects of 
regard. In lieu of an absent brother, they took the brother 
whom they found at hand. The father was accountable for the 
son, the wife for the husband: responsibility was extended to the 
most distant relations, and even to neighbours. Villages were 
amerced for the conscripts born there. Soldiers were quartered 
with the country people, and obliged them to sell their furniture 
for their maintenance, until some fugitive conscript was discover- 
ed. Absurdity was mingled with atrocity; children were often 
claimed from those whose comfort was luckily independent of 
offspring: violence was employed to discover the owner of a 
name which had only an imaginary existence, or to secure a con- 
script who had already served for five or six years. Pregnant 
women have been put to the torture, that they might reveal the 
asylum of their first-born; fathers have brought forward the dead 
body of a son, as a proof that they could not obey the mandate of 
conscription. There were yet a few wealthier families, whose 
children had been redeemed. They were well adapted for magis- 
trates, statesmen, votaries of literature, or land-owners; all so 
useful to the public weal in a great country: by a decree respect- 
ing the guards of honor, they were all rendered subject to the 
general massacre. Such was the contempt for France and her 
people, that the conscripts were called the raw materials and 
food for powder.’ 

The following important question was sometimes discussed 
among the ministers of blood; to wit, how long an individual con- 
script /asted? Some fixed his life at thirty-three months, others at 
thirty-six. Buonaparte himself said, I have a salary of 300,000 
men. In the eleven years of his reign, he has destroyed five mil- 
lions of Frenchmen ; a number surpassing the amount of those 
consumed by three centuries of our civil wars, in the reigns of 
John, Charles V. Charles VI. Charles VII. Henry LIL. Francis 
Il, Charles LX. Henry III. and Henry [V. Within the last 


* La matiére premiére et la chair @ canon. This can hardly be rendered. 
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twelve months, Buonaparte has raised (without reckoning the 
national guard) 1,500,000 men; which is at the rate of more than 
100,000 per month; and he has been unblushingly told, that he 
only retrenched the redundant population. 

lt was easy to foresee the event: all sensible men maintained, 
that the conscription, by exhausting the strength of France, 
would expose her without defence to the first serious invasion. 
Drained of her best blood by the savage executioner, so feeble a 
frame could offer only slight resistance; but the loss of human 
life was not the greatest evil of the conscription: it tended to 
recal the barbarism of antiquity both in France and in the whole 
of Europe. The conscription is inevitably fatal to trade, to the 
arts, and to letters. A young man who is to prepare for death at 
eighteen, can devote himself to no study. The neighbouring 
nations, compelled to adopt the same hostile measures as our- 
selves, lost in their turn the advantages of civilization; and every 
people, returning to the habits of Goths and Vandals, would have 
seen the misfortunes of’ that period revive. By breaking the 
bonds of society, the conscription also relaxed domestic ties. 
Accustomed from the cradle to consider themselves as military 
victims, children no longer obeyed their parents; they became 
idle, rambling, and debauched, in preparation for the time when 
they should be licensed to pillage and murder. What principles 
of religion or morality could take firm root in their hearts? on the 
other side, parents in the humbler ranks of life, no longer rested 
their affections or their cares on children whom they expected to 
lose, who were no longer their best treasure and their support, 
whom they only regarded as a grief and a burthen. Hence that 
insensibility, that indifference to all natural feelings, which lead to 
selfishness, to recklessness of good or evil, to forgetfulness of the 
claims of country: which suppress the warnings of conscience, 


and befit a people for slavery, while they banish its horror of vice, 
and its admiration of virtue. 
Such was the internal administration of Buonaparte. 


Now let us examine his external system of government, that 
policy whereof be was so vain, and which he thus defined : 
Politics is the game of human nature. However, he has been 
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baffled in this execrable amusement; but France has paid the 
loss. 

To begin with his continental politics. This extravagant or 
childish system was at first only the pretence, but not the actual 
object of his wars. While he talked of the freedom of the seas, 
he wished to be the arbiter of the earth. But did he employ the 
best means for maintaining this absurd system? By those two 
great errors, which (as we shall show hereafter) defeated his \pro- 
jects on Spain and Russia, did he not also fail in closing the ports 
of the Mediterranean and the Baltic? Has he not put the Eng- 
lish in possession of all the colonies of the world? Has he not 
presented to them in Peru, Mexico, Brazil, a more considerable 
outlet for their goods than that from which he aimed at excluding 
‘ them in Europe? A fact so certain, that war has even enriched 
that people which it intended to destroy. Europe only draws a 
few superfluities from England: the bulk of European nations 
supply their principal necessities from their own manufactures. 
In America, on the contrary, the people require to be supplied 
with all their clothing ; and ten million Americans consume more 
English manufactures than thirty million Europeans. I have not 
taken into account the importation of silver from Mexico to the 
Indies, or the monopoly of cocoa, jesuit’s bark, cochineal, and 
many other objects of speculation which have opened new 
sources of wealth to the English. And if Buonaparte had suc- 
ceeded in closing the ports of Spain and the Baltic, he must: 
afterwards have barred those of Greece, Constantinople, Syria, 
and Barbary: which would have demanded the conquest of the 
world. While he was occupied with new conquests, thé people 
already subdued, and hitherto unable to negotiate the produce 
of their soil and their industry, would in consequence have 
thrown off his yoke and re-opened their ports. All this infers an 
incorrectness of judgment, enterprises too gigantic to be effectual, 


without reason or common sense, and indeed, the visions of a 
lunatic 


Full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


With respect to his wars, and his conduct to the courts of Eu- 
rope, the slightest consideration will display their folly. A man 
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js not a hero because he undertakes, but because he executes. 
Every man may dream of the conquest of the world; but Alex- 
ander alone accomplished it. Buonaparte treated Spain like a 
province from which he wrung its gold and its blood. But not 
content with this, he wished to place himself on the throne of 
Charles 1V. What does he then? By the darkest policy, he at 
first disunites the royal family ; he afterwards, in contempt of all 
laws human and divine, carries off that family ; and invades the ter- 
ritory of a faithful people who had just contended in his cause at 
Trafalgar. He violates the feelings of this people, massacres their 
priests, shocks the national pride, and rouses into arms the de- 
scendants of the Cid and the Great Captain. Saragossa celebrates 
her own exequies, and buries herself in her ruins. ‘The Christian 
adherents of Pelagius descend from the Asturias, and the modern 
Moor is expelled. This war revives the spirit of European inde- 
pendence, gives France another frontier to defend, impels the 
English to military enterprise, restores them, after a lapse of four 
centuries, to the fields of Poitiers, and bestows on them the trea- 
sures of Mexico. 

If, instead of resorting to intrigues worthy of Ceasar Borgia, 
Buonaparte, by an equally criminal, though more able policy, had 
under any pretence declared war against the King of Spain ; if he 
had announced himself as the avenger of the Castilians, oppressed 
by the Prince of Peace ; if he had soothed the Spanish pride, and 
had respected the religious orders, he might probably have suc- 
ceeded. ‘ I wish not,” he exclaimed in his fury, “ to reign over 
Spaniards, but Spain.”—Be it so! that country rejected him. 
The conflagration of Burgos was followed by that of Moscow, and 
the conquest of the Alhambra conducted the Russians to the 
Lopvre. How aweful and instructive a lesson ! 

He was equally imprudent in Russia: in the month of October 
1812, if he had stopped short on the banks of the Duna ; if he had 
contented himself with taking Riga, with placing in cantonments his 
army of 600,000 men, and with keeping Poland in check m his 
rear, the empire of the Czars might perhaps, by the return of spring, 
have tottered to its base. Instead of this, he marches to Moscow, 
by a single road; without magazines and without resources. He 
arrives ; the conquerors of Pultowa fire their venerable city. 
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Buonaparte slumbers during a month amid ruins and ashes. He 
seems unconscious of the succession of seasons and the rigor of 
the climate: he suffers himself to be beguiled by overtures of 
peace: he is so ignorant of the human heart as to believe that 
those who have cheerfully sacrificed their capital, to escape the 
yoke, are willing to capitulate over its reeking relics. His generals 
exclaim, that it is time to retire. He departs, like an exasperated 
child, vowing that he will soon re-appear with an army of which the 
van guard alone shall be composed of 300,000 soldiers. ‘The wrath 
of God'sweeps over him ; all perish, and a single man only escapes ! 
Absurd in his government, and criminal in his policy, by what 
qualities did this foreigner dazzle the French nation? By his mili- 
tary glory, it will be said; but this is now vanished. He is indeed 
very fortunate in his battles ; but with this exception, the most in- 
ferior general has more skill than himself. Of the management of 
retreat and all local tactics, he understands nothing : he is impa- 
tient, and quite incapable of stedfastly watching and promoting the 
result of a long and skilful series of combinations: his whole 
science consists in pushing forward, m seizing temporary advantages, 
in gaining victories, as it has been well observed, by dint of prodigal 
slaughter ‘, by risking all for immediate success, without providing 
for a reverse, and by wasting the lives of one half of his soldiers in 
forced marches, beyond all human powers. What is the loss of 
men to him, while he has the conscription and the raw materials ? 
It has been thought, that he has improved the art of war ; but it 
is certain that he has made it recede towards its infancy. It is evi- 
dently the chief trial of the military art, among civilised countries, 
to defend a large country with a small army, to protect many thou- 
sand men in their different vocations by an army of 60 or 80,000 
soldiers ; so that the peacefull laborer may be hardly conscious, of 
the strife of hostile armies within a few leagues of his cottage. 
The Roman empire was guarded by 150,000 men, and Cesar had 
but a few legions at Pharsalia. Let this modern conqueror of the 
world then prove his title, by defending our homes! What! Has 
his mighty genius suddenly forsaken him? By what sudden spell 
does it happen, that France is invaded from all quarters—that 
France which Louis XIV. had*surrounded with fortresses, and 


* A coups d*hommes. 
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Vauban had closed im, like a Paradise, from all fear of assault ? 
Where are the garrisons of her frontier entrenchments? They are 
no more. Where is the artillery of her ramparts? All is defence- 
less: even the ships at Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, have been 
disarmed. If Buonaparte had meant to betray us irremediably into 
the power of the allies, if he had sold our country, if he had pri- 
vately conspired our ruin, could he have acted otherwise? In less 
than 16 months, two thousand millions of livres, T400,000 men, 
all the equipments of our army and our fortresses, have been buried 
in the forests of Germany and the deserts of Russia. At Dresden, 
Buonaparte fell into accumulated blunders ; forgetting that errors 
of conduct are always punished in this world, though crimes may 
be sometimes reprieved until the next. He showed the most un- 
accountable ignorance of the transactions of the different cabinets, 
persisted in remaining on the Elbe, was beaten at Leipzig, and re- 
fused the offer of anhonorable peace. Raving with fury and despair, 
he quits, and quits for ever, the palace of our ancient kings, and by 
a strange union of justice and ingratitude, he proceeds to burn the 
yillage wherein he was unfortunately maintained by the bounty of 
those monarchs, ‘To the progress of the enemy, he cau only op- 
pose a vague and bustling alertness: he encounters a last reverse, 
continues his flight, and at length relieves the principal city of the 
civilised world from his unhallowed and execrable presence. 

The hand of a Frenchman would quiver in delineating the hor- 
rible picture of his fields of battle ; a wounded man is but an in- 
cumbrance to Buonaparte: if he dies, it is for the best, for then 
he gives no, further trouble. Piles of mangled soldiers, huddled 
together in some nook, may remain for whole days and weeks 
without dressing or bandage. Neither are the hospitals compe- 
tently extensive, nor the surgeons sufficiently numerous, to lodge 
and attend to the invalids of an army of 700 or 800,000 men. The 


butcher of the French makes no arrangements for their comfort : 
there is no regular supply of medicine, no superintendence, and 
sometimes not even instruments to amputate the disabled limbs. In 
the campaign of Moscow, from the want of lint, the wounded sol- 
diers were dressed with hay. The hay was exhausted, and the 
patients died. The world was presented with the spectacle of six 
hundred thousand warriors, the conquerors of Europe and the 
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pride of France, wandering amid snows and deserts, su pporting their 
withered frames on branches of pine-fir (for they could no longer 
wield their arms) and sheltered by no other clothing than the raw 
hides of the horses who furnished their last meal. Aged captains, 
whose venerable locks were congealed with frost, so cruelly felt the 
trying pangs of hunger, that they condescended to request a small ° 
portion of his coarse and scanty food from the common soldier ! 
Whole squadrons of men -and horses were frozen during the 
night; and in the morning these spectres were discovered yet 
standing erect, bound in the icy chains of winter! The only wit- 
nesses of our army’s sufferings in these desolate wastes, were 
flights of ravens, and troops of half-wild white greyhounds, who 
tracked the steps of our soldiers to devour their shattered remains. 
The Emperor of Russia, in the spzing, directed a search for the 
dead: above 160,000 carcases were numbered: more than 24,000 
were consumed in one pile. The military plague, which had dis- 
appeared when wars began to be decided with a moderate number 
of men, resumed its prevalence at the appearance of the conscrip- 
tion, of armies of one million of soldiers, and of tides of sangui- 
nary slaughter. And this destroyer of our fathers, our brothers, 
and our sons how did he bear himself, while he was thus mow- 
ing down the blossom and flower of our popalation? HE 
FLED! tHe HERO FLED! Heran shivering to the Tuilleries, 
to chafe his hands by the fire-side, and to cry out, while he hugged 
himself in his own safety, 4h! I am much better off here than on 
the banks of the Beresina! Not one word of consolation to the 
anxious wives and weeping mothers, who crowded about him ;— 
not a single emotion of grief, not one confession of his folly, no 
solitary pang of conscience! His sycophants exclaimed, “ This 
retreat was marked by the truly fortunate circumstance, that the 
Emperor was no-wise incommoded: he was, always well-fed, 
lodged snug and safe in a good sound carriage: in fact, he has suf- 
fered nothing, and we are very glad of it:” and the thing himself, 
in the midst of his court, still seemed as gay as ever, triumphant 
and elate, decked with the regal mantle, anda hat fashioned in the 
costume of Henry IV.: he exhibited himself on a tlirone, in splen- 
did array, and went through the routine of royal and majestic atti- 
tudes that he had learned from Talma! But all this costly pomp 
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only rendered his crimes more hideous: nor could the splendor of 
his diamonds screen from the eye of reason, the stain of blood- 
guiltiness with which his foul soul is so deeply clotted. * 

Alas! the horror of battle is drawing nigh to us! It is no 
longer embosomed in deserts; we behold it in the very heart of 
our country, in that Paris which, ten centuries ago, the Norman 
warriors besieged in vain, and which prided itself on having yield- 
ed to no other conqueror than to Clovis, who became its king. Is 
it not the worst and most unpardonable of crimes, to betray a 
country to invasion? We have seen the remnant of our popula- 
tion perish before. our eyes; we have seen bands of conscripts, 
we have seen hoary veterans, pale and worn with hardship, prop- 
ped up by the corners of the streets, perishing in every compli- 
cated form of misery, feebly grasping in one hand the weapon 
wherewith they had defended their country, and humbly mviting 
charity with the other: we have seen the Seine loaded with vessels, 
and our roads besieged With vehicles, both filled with wounded 
wretches, whose tortures had not met with the slightest alleviation. 
One of these waggons, which’ dripped blood as it passed along, 
broke down on the Boulevard. The shock threw out a number 
of conscripts, dismembered, pierced with balls or otherwise im- 
jured, who uttered lamentable cries, and begged the passengers to 
dispatch them. ‘These poor creatures, borne away from their 
native huts before the age of manhood, conveyed in their rustic 
dress to the field of battle, and placed like “ food for powder,” in 
the most dangerous stations, to exhaust the enemy’s fire; these 
unfortunates, I again assert, began to weep, and exclaimed, as 
they were struck down by the musket balls, “ Oh, mother, mo- 
ther!” a heart-rending cry, which bespoke the tender years of the 
child who had been just torn from the bosom of his family, and 
had passed from the care of his mother, into the iron gripe of his 
barbarous sovereign! And for whom are all these slaughters, all 
this affliction? For a detestable tyrant, for a Corsican, for a 
foreigner, who sheds the native blood of France so unsparingly, 
because a single drop of it does not glow within his accursed 
veins. 


* Vitiis inolevit imago, Claudian. de umbra Rufin. 
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Ah! When Louis XVI. refused to punish some culprits, whose 
death would have secured him on the throne, and have spared us 
so many miseries; when he observed, “ I will not purchase my 
own safety at the cost of one subject’s life ;’—-When he wrote in 
his will, “ I recommend it to my son, if he should be so unfortu- 
nate as to reign, to remember, that he is born only for the good 
of his fellow-creatures, that he ought to lay aside all hatred, all 
resentment, and particularly all retrospection towards my own 
vexations and misfortunes; I admonish him, that he can never live 
for the happiness of his people, but by reigning in conformity 
with the laws ;” when he expressed himself on the scaffold in 
these words, “ Frenchmen, I pray to God, that the blood of 
your kings, which you are about to shed, may not be avenged on 
the nation ;"—-Here was indeed the true monarch, the really 
French sovereign, the legitimate king, the father and the head of 
his country ! 

Buonaparte has shown himself too mean in adversity, to justify 
a belief, that his good-fortune was wrought by his own genius: 
we thought him the parent of his own success, but he is only the 
creature of our national power. His greatness was only caused 
by the vast resources that we entrusted to him, at the time of his 
first prosperity. He was provided with armies, already disciplin- 
ed under our best generals, and so often led to victory by those 
great captains, who have successively fallen victims to the jealous 
fury of the tyrant, and who may still perhaps, unto the very last 
of them, be sacrificed to his hatred. He found a numerous 
people, illustrated by conquest, animated by triumph, and by that 
impulse of mind which always ensues from revolutions: he had 
only to stamp on the teeming soil of our country, and she libe- 
rally brought forth treasures and men for his disposal. The peo- 
ple that he attacked were exhausted and divided: he conquered 
them in succession, and swept down their resistance, individually, 
by the powerful and heady current of French population. 

When God sends forth these agents of divine vengeance, all 
opposition sinks befure them; with moderate talents, they meet 
with extraordinary success. Born among civil dissensions, these 
extermimators derive their principal strength from the mischief 
which first brought them into notice, and from the terror which 
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its records inspire: thus the calamities of former times serve as a 
passport, to obtain submission in the present. It is their privi- 
lege to corrupt and to debase, to extinguish honor, to degrade the 
spirit, to profane all that they touch, to conceive and to commit 
every enormity, to reign through falsehood, impiety, and terror, 
to adopt every principle in its turn, to deceive all eyes, to evade 
even the test of reason, to acquire the reputation of superior ge- 
niuses, when they are only confident and vulgar villains; for excel- 
lence, of whatever nature, can never be disjomed from viztue: 
these men, followed by infatuated nations, conquering by the 
weight of multitudes, sullied by their numerous victories, with 
fire in their hands, and their feet bathed in blood, traverse the 
whole earth in the intoxication of their pride, but goaded on by 
the power of that God whom they know not. 

When Providence, on the contrary, wishes to save an empire 
and not to punish it; when the Divinity employs his servants and 
not his scourges, when he means to reward his agents with an ho- 
norable glory, and not with a baleful renown, iustead of rendering 
their path as easy as that of Buonaparte has been, he tries their 
virtue by obstacles worthy of themselves. It is thus that we may 
always distinguish between the tyrant and the deliverer; the mur- 
derer of men and the great captain ; between the man that is sent 
forth to destroy, and him who is commissioned to save. The one 
is the master of all, and has the command of immense resources: 
the other has but inconsiderable means, and relies entirely on him- 
self. It is easy to discover at the first glance, both the character 
and the mission of the present desolator of France. 

Buonaparte is not a real great man: he wants that magnanimity 
which is essential to the character of heroes, and of kings who 
deserve the title. Hence it is, that no observation is recorded 
from him, which might have distinguished Alexander or Cesar, 
Henry 1V. and Louis XIV. Nature made him without a heart. 
His mind, though sufficiently capacious, is a chaos of darkness 
aud disorder. All ideas, even those of virtue, may find entrance 
there ; but they leave uo impression. The most strongly marked 
feature of his character is an invincible obstinacy, a steeled reso- 


lution of purpose ;' but this is only with respect to injustice, op-" 


® L'ne volonté de fer. 
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pression, and extravagant theories; for he easily resigns those 
projects which might prove favorable to morality, order, and vir- 
tue. Imagination is his counsellor, and his reason is but subser- 
vient. His views are not the result of profound meditation, but 
they spring from an involuntary impulse, and a rapid decision, 
Versatile as the natives of his country, his character partakes of 
the mimic and the actor. Every thing is feigned, even the pas- 
sions that he cannot feel: he is always on a stage: at Cairo, he is 
an apostate, who boasts of having destroyed the Popedom; at 
Paris, he is the restorer of the Christian religion : he is sometimes 
an enthusiast, and sometimes a philosopher. The scenes of his 
life are all previously arranged. A sovereign, who has conde- 
scended to take lessons of Talma, im order to appear in a 
royal attitude, may easily anticipate the sentence of posterity.— 
He wishes to appear original, and he is almost always an imitator : 
yet are his imitations so over-charged, that they immediately re- 
mind us of the archetype. He is always straining at some apoph- 
thegm which he believes to be sublime, or at some action which 
he imagines to be great. Affecting universality of genius, he talks 
of finance and of the theatre, of war and of fashions, settles the fate 
of kings and of a turnpike-keeper, dates from the Kremlin a regu- 
lation concerning theatres, and causes some females to be arrested 
at Paris on the day of battle. The child of Jacobinism, he retains 
some striking characteristics of his parent; intemperance of lan- 
guage, a taste for the lower departments of literature, and a pas- 
sion for scribbling in the journals. Under the mask of Cesar 
or of Alexander, we discern the man of shallow intellect, and 
the low habits of vulgar birth. He holds mankind in supreme 
contempt, because he judges from himself. His maxim is, that 
men only act from interest, and that integrity is but a trade. 
Hence that levelling system,* which forms the principle of his ad- 
ministration; employing indiscriminately the man of honor and 
the villain, shuffling virtue and vice together, and always observ- 
ing to make your duty at variance with your principles. His chief 
delight was, to dishonor virtue, and to traduce reputation, His 
touch was infamy: when you had fallen, you then became his own 


* Systeme de fusion, 
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man, according to his usual expression ; you then belonged to him 
in virtue of your shame, he loved you somewhat less for it, and 
despised you somewhat more. In his administration, he only 
desired the immediate results, without any trouble about the 
means. ‘The present mass was the object, and individual interests 
were nothing. “ That body of young men will be corrupted, but 
they will be more tractable; that branch of industry will be de- 
stroyed, but I shall gain several millions for the present; sixty 
thousand men will perish in such an affair, but I shall win the 
battle.” This was his mode of reasoning, and thus are kingdoms 
ruined. 

Born for destruction, Buonaparte broods over evil, as naturally 
as a mother bears about her future offspring with joy and even 
pride. His nature revolts from the happiness of mankind; he 
said one day, “ There are still some happy people in France ; 
these are the families who know me not, who live at their country 
mansion with an income of 30 or 40,000 livres a year; but I shall 
soon reach them :” he kept his word. He saw his son playing 
one day, and said to a bishop who was present, “ My Lord 
Bishop, do you believe that this creature has a soul?” Every 
species of eminence affrights this tyrant: every kind of reputation 
vexes him, He is jealous of talents, of intellect, of virtue: he 
would even dislike in another the notoriety of a great crime, unless 
he had commanded it. The most repulsive of men, it is his par- 
ticular pleasure to offend all who approach him, without reflecting 
that our kings insulted no one, because they were themselves be- 
yond the reach of resentment; without remembering, that he is 
connected with a nation whose sense of honor is most refined, 
with a people formed by the court of Louis XIV. and who are 
justly celebrated for the elegance of their manners, and the charm 
of their politeness. In fact, Buonaparte was only the pageant of 
prosperity; as soon as that adversity which reveals true virtues, 
had touched this fictitious hero, the enchantment vanished; in the 
monarch, we only perceived an adventurer ; and in the hero, the 
minion of fortune. 


When Buonaparte dismissed the Directory, he addressed them 
thus : 


“ How have you treated that France, which was so prosperous, 
Vox. IIL, Pam. No. VI. 2G 
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when [left it? I left you peace, and 1 find war; I left you vic. 
rious, 1 find defeats; [ left you the treasures of Italy, and on 
every side I find oppressive laws and poverty. What have you 
done with 100,000 Frenchmen whom I knew, all the partners of 
my fame? They ure gone! 

“ This state of things cannot last: before the end of three 
years, it would lead us to despotism, but we want a republic; a 
republic, founded on the basis of equality, morality, civil liberty, 
and political toleration,” &Xc. 

Now then, thou. harbinger of mischief,* out of thine own 
mouth will we judge thee, and we ask, 

“ Declare to us, how hast thou treated that France, which was 
once so prosperous? Where are our treasures, the accumulated 
spoils of Italy and all Europe? What hast thou done, not with 
100,000, but with 5,000,000 of Frenchmen that we knew, our 
relations, our friends, our brothers? ‘This state of things cannot 
last; it has subjected us to a horrible despotism. We wished for 
a republic, and you have given us slavery. We, the whole nation, 
wish for the legitimate monarchy, founded on the basis of equal 
rights, of morality, of civil liberty, of political and religious tolera- 
tion. Hast thou bestowed on us that legitimate monarchy? What 
hast thou done for us? What are the benefits of thy reign? 
Who was it that basely murdered the Duke d’Enghien, who tor- 
tured Pichegru, who banished Moreau, who loaded with chains 
the venerable head of the Catholic Church, trepanned the royal 
family of Spain, and entered on an impious war? “Tis thou. 
Who is it that has lost our colonies, ruined our commerce, laid 
open America to the English, corrupted our morals, torn children 
from their parents, desolated our families, who has ravaged the 
world, wasted with fire above 1000 leagues of country, and caused 
the whole earth to execrate the name of France? ’Tis thou. 
Who is it that has exposed: France to pestilence, to invasion, to 
division, and to conquest? Still, ’tis thou. Thou hearest that 
which thou couldst not ask of the Directory, and to which we 
claim thy answer now. How much more guilty art thou than 
those men whom thou didst not deem worthy to govern! A legi- 


* Homme d¢ mulheur, i. e. Both unortunate and the author of misfortune. 
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timate and hereditary king would have endangered his throne, if he 
had afflicted his subjects with the slightest portion of those evils 
which thou hast entailed on tis; and thou, foreigner and usurper, 
should thy person be consecrated by the calamities that thou hast 
showered on us! Shouldst thou still reign, amidst that deadly 
havoc thou hast created! Know then, that misfortune has re- 
stored our rights; we abjure the worship of Moloch: thou shalt 
no longer devour our children: we submit no more to thy con- 
scription, thy police, thy censorship, thy midnight assassinations, 
thine aggravated tyranny. We are not thine only accusers: the 
human race is banded against thee. It incites us to vengeance, in 
the name of religion, of morality, and of liberty. What place 
hast thou not visited with desolation? Is there in Europe a nook 
whose humblest families have escaped thee? ‘The mountains of 
Spain, the vales of Illyria, the beauteous plains of Italy, the pro- 
strate cities of Germany, of Russia, and of Prussia, all cry towards 
Heaven, and claim their sons whom thou hast slaughtered, their 
dwellings which thou hast laid low, their temples which thou hast 
profaned. ‘Thou hast compelled their natives to enter France, 
and to seek in thy palaces for the fruits’ of thy bloody enterprize, 
derived from the plunder of their countries. The voice of the 
assembled world declares thee the most -guilty wretch whom the 
earth has ever borne; for it is not on barbarous or degenerate 
nations that thine atrocities have been inflicted: in the centre of 
civilisation, and in an enlightened age, thou hast hoped to employ 
the sword of Attila and the policy of Nero. Quit then thine iron 
sceptre ; descend from that heap of ruins that forms thy throne! 
We depose thee, as thou hast dissolved the Directory. Begone ! 


mayst thou sustain no other punishment, than to wituess the joy 
that will celebrate thy fall, and to shed tears of rage, as thou 
viewest the return of public happiness !” 

In these terms do we address the foreigner. But if we re- 
nounce Buonaparte, who shall succeed him? The King. 
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OF THE BOURBONS. 


THE duties attached to this title are so well known by the 
French, that they will require no explanation of them: the term 
of King immediately conveys the idea of legitimate authority, of 
order, of peace, of Jegal liberty. ‘The memory of ancient France, 
religion, established custom, domestic intercourse, the habits of 
our childhood, the cradle, and the grave ; all is associated with the 
hallowed name of King. It terrifies no one; but, on the con- 
trary, it inspires confidence. ‘The king, the magistrate, the father: 
to a Frenchman, these ideas are coincident. He is not acquainted 
with an emperor: he knows not the nature, the mode, or the exe 
tent, of the power attached to this foreign title. 

But he knows what is meant by a monarch who is derived from 
St. Louis and Henry IV. he thinks of a chief whose paternal sway 
is regulated by our institutions, tempered by habit, softened and 
refined by time ; like the generous wines, bred from the soil of our 
country, and ripened by its climate. Let us no longer deceive 
ourselves: we shall never enjoy repose, honor or happiness, sta- 
bility in our laws, our politics, or our fortunes, until the house of 
Bourbon shall be reinstated on the throne. Antiquity, more 
grateful than ourselves, would certainly have deified a family which 
began its government with a brave and prudent monarch, and 
ended it with a martyr; which, in the course of nine centuries, 
reckoned forty-three kings, of whom one only was a tyrant—An ex- 
ample without parallel in the history of the world, and a subject of 
eternal triumph to our country! Integrity and honor swayed the 
throne of France, while violence and intrigue prevailed in other 
governments. The mild and noble blood of Capet, was always 
giving birth either to heroes, or to kings who were virtuous men: 
some were styled wise, good, just, well-beloved: others were de- 
signated-as great, august, patrons of literature, and fathers of their 
country. Some atoned by their misfortunes for the passions that 
caused them; but none of them was guilty of those portentous 
crimes which disgrace the memory of the Cwsars, and which 
Buonaparte has revived. 
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The Bourbons, the last branch of that venerable stock, have 
seen, by a strange fatality, their first monarch die by the dagger of 
the enthusiast, and the last by the axe of the atheist. 

Through a succession of ages that have elapsed since the time 
of Robert, the sixth son of their ancestor St. Louis, they gained 
every honor except the glory of adversity, which they have at length 
so nobly won. With what can we reproach them? The name of 
Henry IV. yet thrills the heart of every Frenchman and brings 
tears into our eyes: we are indebted to Louis XIV. for the greater 
part of our glory. Did we not call Louis XVI. the most virtuous 
man in his kingdom ?—Is it because we murdered him that we re- 
ject his offspring ?—Is it because we put to death his sister, his 
wife, and his son, that we cast out his family? ‘This family, in its 
exile, deplores not its own misfortunes, but those of its country. 
That young princess whom we persecuted and made an orphan, 
and who is now an immate of foreign palaces, daily sighs for the 
prisons of France. She might have been united to a powerful and 
illustrious prince ; but she preferred to follow the fortunes of her 
cousin, poor, banished, and outlawed, because he was a Frenchman, 
and she would not refuse her share of her family’s reverses. ‘The 
whole world admires her virtues ; the people of Europe follow her 
when she appears in the public places, and invoke blessings on her 
head, while we are content to forget her! When she quitted her 
country, where she had experienced so much ill fortune, she looked 
back and wept. We are the objects ofher prayers and of her love, 
and we hardly know that she exists! “ J feel,” she observes at 
times, “that I shall never be a mother but in France.”-—A 
pathetic remark, which ought to humble us at her feet, and to con- 
vulse us with repentance: yes, the Duchess of Angouléme will 
yet be a mother on the teeming soil of her country! Lilies are the 
native growth of that soil; and the blood of so many victims, 
offered in expiation before the scaffold of Louis and Antoinette, 
will make them florish with renovated beauty. 

The brother of our king, Louis XVIII. the first in order of 
succession, is a prince remarkable for intelligence, superior to pre- 
judice, and untainted with the spirit of vengeance. Of all the 
sovereigns who might now govern France, he is, perhaps, the best 
adapted to our situation and to the state of general feeling; as 
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Buonaparte is, on the contrary, the very last man that we should 
elect. ‘The institutions of a people are the work of time and ex- 
perience: reason and consistency are particularly requisite for a 
sovereign. A prince with only two or three common, but useful 
ideas in his head, would be better fitted for government, than an 
extraordinary adventurer, always devising new plans, inventing new 
laws, and never thinkmg himself a monarch, unless when he is 
harassing his subjects, and repealing at night what he decreed in the 
morning. Not only has Louis XVIII. that sedateness of judge- 
ment, and moderation, so necessary to a monarch, but he is also 
the friend of literature, and, like many of our kings, eloquent and 
well-informed : of comprehensive and enlightened intellect; of a 
steady and philosophical character. 

Let us choose, between Buonaparte, who presents us with the 
bloody code of the conscription, and Louis XVIII. who comes to 
heal our wounds, and to be guided by the last will of Louis XVI. 


At his consecration he will repeat the words of his virtuous 
brother : 


“ [ forgive, with all my heart, those who have become my 


“ enemies, without any offence on my part, and I pray God to 
** forgive them.” 

The Count D’ Artois, whose character is so honorable, so frank, 
so truly national, is now as remarkable for his piety, his mildness, 
and his virtue, as he was in his first youth for his majestic and grace- 
ful carriage. Buonaparte flies, struck by the hand of God, but not 
instructed by adversity : as he finds his authority relax in our now 
emancipated country, he drags after him a number of unhappy vic- 
tims loaded with irons: im the remotest prisons of France, he 
exerts the last acts of his tyranny. ‘The Count D’ Artois arrives 
alone, without soldiers, without partisans, and unknown to the 
French to whom he presents himself. Scarcely has he pronounced 
his name, before the people embrace his knees and kiss the hem of 
his garment: they say, as they melt into tears, “ We offer you our 
hearts; it is all that the monster has left us.” In_ these traits 
of character, in such a way of quitting France, and the manner of 
revisiting his native country, we behold, on the one hand, the 
legitimate prince, and on the other, the foul usurper. 

The Duke of Angouléme appeared in another of our provinces: 
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Bourdeaux, the second city of the kingdom, welcomed him with 
open arms ; and the birth-place of Henry IV. received with trans- 


port the heir of his virtues. Our armies never possessed a braver 
chevalier than the Duke of Berri. By his noble allegiance to his 
king, the Duke of Orléans maintains the honor of his name. 1 
have already spoken of the triple race of heroes; the Prince 
of Condé, the Duke of Bourbon—let Buonaparte name the 
third. 

1 doubt whether posterity will believe that so many princes of 
the house of Bourbon were outlawed by the people whom they 
had rendered illustrious, without committing a single crime, and 
without any pretext of tyranny in the last monarch of their race :— 
no, future ages can never account for our banishment of so many 
virtuous princes, our fellow-countrymen, in order to bear the yoke of 
a foreigner, the most execrable wretch in human form. To a certain 
point, the republicanism of France may be easily explained: a 
nation, ina moment of folly, may wish to change the form of its 
government, and no longer to acknowledge a supreme head ; but if 
we restore the monarchy, it is the very height of disgrace and ab- 
surdity to confer it on any other than the legitimate sovereign, and 
to suppose that it can exist without him. Let the privileges of 
the monarchy be modified, if it be thought proper ; but no one has 
aright to substitute another sovereign. A cruel and tyrannical 
king who infringes every law, and deprives a people of all its rights, 
may be deposed by a violent revolution: but on this supposition, 
the crown is transmitted to bis son or his next heir. But was 
Louis XVI. a tyrant? Can we arraign his memory ? By what au- 
thority can we deprive his family of a throne to which they have 
so many and such powerful claims? By what disgraceful frenzy 
have we invested the son of an attorney of Ajaccio with the patri- 
mony of Robert Le Fort? This Robert Le Fort was probably 
descended from the second line, and this was allied to the first. 
He was Coit of Paris. Hugh Capet, as a’ native Frenchman, 
added to the French nation his inheritance, Paris ; together with 
immense wealth and territories. France, so limited under the first 
Capets, was enriched and enlarged under their descendants. As a 
substitute for this ancient race, we sought a king, as was-observed 
by a senator, in a people whence the Romans would not procure 
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their slaves. In favor of an obscure Italian, who has made his 
fortune by the plunder of the French, we rescinded the Salic law, 
the palladium of our empire. How different were the sentiments 
and maxims of our fathers! At the death of Philip le Bel, they 
adjudged the crown to Philip of Valois, in prejudice of Edward III. 
King of England; they rather chose to endure two centuries of 
war, than to submit to a foreigner. This noble resolve was the 
origin of the greatness and glory of France. The oriflamme was 
rent in the fields of Cressy, Poitiers, and Azincour ; but its frag- 
ments at length triumphed over the standard of Edward ILI. and 
of Henry V.; and the cry of Montjoie St. Dennis repressed the 
clamor of the different factions. The same question of inheritance 
was agitated at the death of Henry [[1. and the parliament then 
decreed that glorious edict by which France acquired her Henry 
IV. and Louis XIV. Yet were Edward III. Henry V. the Duke 
of Guise, and the Infanta of Spain, no ignoble claimants. Gracious 
Heaven! whither had the pride ‘of our nation fled! We refused 
such illustrious sovereigns, to preserve the order of succession un- 
violated, and we made choice of Buonaparte ! 

It would be useless to assert that Buonaparte js not a 
foreigner : he is so in the eyes of all Europe, and of every genuine 
Frenchman : he will be so in the judgment of posterity, which, 
while it gives him the credit of most of our victories, will, perhaps, 
censure us for some part of his crimes. Buonaparte has nothing 
French, either in his manners or his character : his features betray 
his extraction: the language that he learned in his cradle was not 
ours, and his accent and his name are alike foreign: his parents 
were for more than half their lives among the subjects of the 
Genoese republic: he is more sincere than his flatterers ; he con- 
fesses himself no Frenchman ; he hates and contemns us : he has 
often involuntarily said, “ Such is the way with you Frenchmen.” 
In one of his speeches, he spoke of Italy as his country, and of 
France as his conquest. If Buonaparte be a Frenchman, Toussaint 
L’ Ouverture must have had a better nght to the name ; for he was 
born in an old French colony, and under French laws : the liberty 
that he had acquired, endowed him with the rights of a subject and 
acitizen. And a foreigner, brought up by the bounty of our kings, 
yet excludes them from their throne, and thirsts for their blood! 
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We protected his childhood, and in gratitude for the benefit, he 
overwhelms us with misery! Just dispensation of Providence! the 
Gauls sacked Rome, and the Romans oppressed the Gauls: the 
French have often devastated Italy, and the Medicis, the Galigai, 
the Mazarins, and Buonaparte, have afflicted us in their turn! 
France and Italy should profit by experience, and separate their 
interests for ever. 


How soothing will it be, after so much commotion and misery, 
to shelter ourselves under the paternal government of our legitimate 
sovereign! We might be for a time the willing subjects of that 
glory which our arms had shed on Buonaparte ; but now that he 
has himself forfeited that glory, it would be too much to continue 
the servile agents of hiscrimes. Let us cast out this oppressor, as 
the other nations have already rejected him. Let it not be said of 
us, They butchered the best and the most virtuous of their kings; 
they made no effort to save his life, and they now shed the last drop 
of their blood, they sacrifice the very wreck of France, to maintain 
a foreigner on the throne, whom they themselves abhor. By what 
argument could our once fickle country defend, ia this respect, her 
abominable constancy? We must confess that we are charmed by 
atrocities ; that we are conciliated by crimes ; that we are gratified 
by tyranny. Oh! if foreign nations, wearied by our stubborn in- 
fatuation, should deliver us up to this madman ; if we could be so 
degraded as to purchase, with a part of our territory, the infamy of 
cherishing in our own breasts the dispenser of plagues and the 
scourge of mankind, we ought to hide our heads in the wilderness, 
to forget our language and our name, and to blot the memory of 
France from the annals of human nature. 

Let us act for the benefit of our common country; let us con- 
sider that our fate is in our own hands; a single word may restore 
us to glory and peace, and to the friendship of other nations; or it 
may plunge us into a slavery the most appalling, and the most dis- 
graceful. Let us re-establish the monarchy of Clovis, the patri- 
mony of St. Louis, and of Henry 1V. The Bourbons are the 
governors best suited to our unhappy situation; their benignant 
hands alone can heal our wounds. ‘Ihe moderation and patriot- 
ism of their sentiments, their own reverses, seem to point them out 
to an exhausted kingdom, sinking under struggles and misfortunes, 
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With them all will become legitimate, and all is illegitimate without 
them. Their presence alone will revive that social order whereof 
they are the pledge and the symbol. They are brave and illustrious 
gentlemen; as genuine Frenchmen as ourselves, or even more so, 
"These chiefs of the Fleurs-de-Lys were always renowned for their 
patriotic sense of honor (/oyauté): they seem to be so firmly en- 
grafted on the national stock, as to form a part of France; and, like 
the air and the sun, to be essential to her vital prosperity. 

But though peace would aecompany the Bourbons, and our 
too-protracted revolution would be effectually quelled, the return 
of Buonaparte would plunge us into endless calamity. Can the 
most vivid imagination picture the writhing convulsions of this 
monster, pent up in narrow limits, and no longer able to gorge his 
appetites with the treasures and the blood of Europe? Can we 
bear to contemplate him restramed within a dishonored and ruined 
court, exhausting all the fury of his turbulent nature on his French 
subjects ? Buqnaparte is not changed : he will never change. He 
will always invent projects, laws, and absurd, inconsistent, and 
illegal decrees : he will always torture us : he will always hold our 
lives, our liberty, and our property, at his pleasure.- Until he can 
trouble the world anew, he will be occupied with the ruin of our 
families. Slaves as we should be in the midst of the enfranchised 
world, the objects of every people’s contempt, it will be the last 
point of degradation not to feel our abject misery; and to slumber, 
like Eastern slaves, till greeted with the firman and the bowstring. 

Surely, surely, it will not be thus. We have a legitimate prince, 
who inherits our native blood, educated among ourselves, known to, 
and familiar with us all; possessing our manners, our tastes, and our 
habits; in whose behalf we have prayed to Heaven in our child- 
hood; whose name is on the lips of our children; and whose an- 
cestors lived and died with ours. Because we have exiled our 
native princes, should France be regarded as a forfeit, and belong 
to the Corsican as alienated property? Oh, in the name of God, 
let us not be guilty of such disloyalty as to disinherit our liege 
lord, and to resign his bed to the first vulgar passenger. If the 


‘line of our ancient masters was extinct, the lowest of our country- 
men would be preferable to Duonaparte: we should at least shun 
the disgrace of a foreign yoke. 
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I have now only to prove, that the recal of the House of Bour- 
bon is as necessary to all Europe as it is to France. 


—_—_ ee 


OF THE ALLIES. 


If we argue at first with a reference to persons, is there any man 
existing that would rely on the good faith of Buonaparte? Is it 
not both his policy and his inclination to sport with the sanctity of 
oaths, to consider good faith as a chimera, and as the proof of a 
narrow intellect? Has he observed one of the treaties that he has 
made with the different powers of Europe? He has always 
gained his most useful acquisitions by infringing some article of 
these treaties during a state of peace. He has seldom evacuated a 
place that he ought to have given up; and even now that he is 
vanquished, he occupies some fortresses in Germany, which bear 
testimony to his unprincipled rapine and his undeviating falsehood. 

But, “he will be so fettered as to be unable to renew his outrages?” 
You will in vain endeavour to weaken him by dismembering France, 
by retaining the frontier places for a term of years, by exacting the 
payment of large sums of money, by forcing him to maintain but a 
moderate army, and to abolish the conscription : these precautions 
will be fruitless. Again I say, Buonaparte is not changed. Ad- 
versity will not instruct him, because his mind was not equal to 
his prosperity. He will secretly plan his vengeance ; and after two 
or three years’ repose, when the coalition is dissolved, and each 
power is at rest in its territories, he will suddenly call us to arms, 
will embody the growth of our population, possess himself of the 
fortresses, and again pour a torrent of desolation on Germany. 
Even at present he dares to talk of burning Vienna, Berlin, and 
Munich : however feeble, he still triesto grasp his prey. Can the 
Russians repair with sufficient speed from the banks of the Borys- 
thenes to effect another salvation of Europe ? Can this wonderful 
coalition, urged on by twenty-five years of suffering, be readily 
renewed, when all its links have been broken? Will not Buona- 
parte find means to corrupt some ministers, to deceive some 
princes, to revive ancient jealousies, and to interest in his favor 
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some nations who will be so misguided as to fight under his ban- 
ners? Lastly, if any of the princes who now reign should be no 
longer on the throne, may not a change in this respect produce also 
a change of political opinion? But is it indeed to be supposed, 
that powers so often deceived should again relapse into a fatal 
security? How! have they forgotten the pride of this adventurer, 
who has insulted them so outrageously, who has boasted of having 
Kings to wait in his anti-chamber, who issued his commands to 
crowned heads, who stationed his spies about their persons, and 
openly declared, that before ten years were elapsed, his own dynasty 
would be the most ancient in Europe? Should Kings negociate 
with one who has loaded them with insults, on which no private in- 
dividual could bear to reflect? A lovely Queen excited the ad- 
miration of Europe by her beauty, her courage, and her virtues, 
and he hastened her death by the meanest and most dastardly insults. 
The respect due to kings, and the decencies of life, forbid me to 
repeat the calumnies, the brutal ribaldry, the coarse derision, that 
he has poured on those kings and ministers who are now to decide 
his fate. If they despise these insults on their own account, they 
should at least not overlook them, as they regard the majesty and 
the interests of Kings; they should teach mankind to respect 
them, they should break the sword of the usurper, and annul for 
ever that execrable right of conquest, whereon the pride and the 
empire of Buonaparte relied for support. 

After these considerations, there are others of a higher nature, 
which ought alone to influence the combined powers to abolish the 
sovereignty of Ruonaparte. 

It is expedient for the repose of nations, for the lives and families 
of sovereigns, for the safety of their crowns, that no man, born in 
the inferior classes of society, should be allowed to seat himself 
with impunity on the throne of his master, to take his rank among 
legitimate sovereigns, to treat them as brethren, and to maintain 
himself against the legitimate right of birth, by the power of those 
revolutions which have raised him. If this example should be 
once generally recognised, no monarch can possess his crown in 
safety. Ifthe throne of Clovis, at a period of civilisation, can be 
transmitted to a Corsican, while the descendants of St. Louis are 
wandering about the earth, no King can be certain that he will 
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reign to-morrow. Let us beware in time: all the kingdoms of 
Europe were for the most part organized in the same state of man- 
ners and the same ages: all kings are united in a kind of brother- 
hood by the Christian religion and traditional reverence. If this 
great system should be once disjointed, and new families seated on 
several thrones, to introduce other manners, other principles, and 
other ideas, it is all over with ancient Europe ; and in the course of 
a few years, all the present race of sovereigns will be supplanted 
by a general revolution. Kings ought therefore to advocate the 
claims of the House of Bourbon, as they would those of their 
own family. But nature, as well as the interests of kings, should 
plead in their favor. ‘There is not a monarch of Europe who has 
not the blood of the Bourbons in his veins, and who ought not to 
regard them as unfortunate and illustrious kinsmen. Subjects have 
been already taught the seducing lesson, that thrones may be 
shaken ; and kings should convince them that if thrones may totter, 
they can never be overthrown; but that crowns, for the happiness 
of the world, are independent of successful crime, or of the 
award of fortune. 

‘The welfare of civilised Europe also requires that France, 
whose genius and situation make her the heart and soul of the 
Continent, should be happy, florishing, and at peace ; she can only 
be so under her ancient kings. Any other government would only 
prolong those convulsions which are felt throughout the globe. 
‘The Bourbons alone, by the elevation of their birth, by the legality 
of their rights, and the moderation of their character, can guarantee 
the performance of treaties, and heal the wounds of mankind. 

in the reigns of tyrants, all the laws of morality are suspended ; 
as in England the privilege of habeas corpus, which secures the 
liberty of the subject, is suspended in times of public danger. 
Every one knows that he is acting wrong, that he is treading in a 
wrong path; but every one submits to oppression, and obeys its 
mandates. Men even act with a perverted integrity, and strictly 
obey the most nefarious commands. ‘The excuse is, that better 
times will come, and that they will recover their right of liberty 
and virtue ; that they must accommodate themselves to evil times, 
as they pass through seasons of adversity. But while these better 
days live only in hope, the tyrant acts his will; he is pbeyed; he 
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may drag a whole people to the contest, oppress them at his plea 
sure, and demand every sacrifice. With a legitimate prince this is 
impracticable: the whole nation, swayed by a legal sceptre, enjoys 
the possession of its rights and the practice of its virtues. If the 
king wished to trespass beyond his power, he would find himself 
beset with obstacles; every legal assembly would remonstrate, 
every individual would make his comments; the monarch would 
hear himself opposed by the principles of liberty, reason, con- 
science. Thus it is that Buonaparte, if he possessed a single vil- 
Jage in France, would be more formidable to Europe than the 
Bourbons, though their dominions bordered the Rhine. 

But can the confederated kings doubt the real sentiments of 
France? Do they think that they could have reached the Louvre 
so easily, if the French had not viewed them as their deliverers? 
Did they not observe convincing proofs of this feeling in every 
town that they entered? What has been the theme of discourse for 
the last six months? Where are the Bourbons? where are our 
princes? are they coming? Oh! that we could see but one white 
standard! On the other side, all hearts overflow with bitterness 
towards the usurper. Such is the horror ne inspires, that it even 
countervailed in the minds of a warlike people, the dislike of an 
enemy’s presence, and they preferred a temporary invasion to the 
risk of protecting Buonaparte during his life. If our armies fought 
under him, let us admire their courage and lament their misfortunes; 
they loathe the tyrant, perhaps more than the rest of the French ; 
but they are bound by an oath, and French soldiers esteem honor 
more than life. The sight of the military standard confirms their 
fidelity. From the times of our ancestors, the Francs, until the 
present era, the soldiers of France have entered into a holy com- 
pact, and are, if we may so express it, wedded to their swords. 
Let us not then mistake the devotion of honor for the love of 
slavery. Our brave warriors are impatient to be released from 
their engagements. Let the French and the Allies acknowledge 
our legitimate princes, and the army, absolved from its oath, will 
immediately range itself under that unsullied standard, so fre- 
quently the witness of our triumphs, sometimes of our defeats, 
always of our valor, and never of our disgrace. 

‘The allied monarchs will have no obstacle to encounter, if they 
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will resort to the only measure by which the repose of France and 
that of Europe can be secured. ‘They ought to be contented with 
the triumph of their arms. We, the French nation, ought only to 


consider their triumphs as the warning of Providence, which 
chastens without abasing us. We may assert with confidence, 
that our partial humiliation could only occur in the reign of an 
adventurer, and could never have happened under our legitimate 
princes. The allied Kings should aspire. to a more solid and per- 
manent glory. Let them repair with their guards to the principal 
scene of our revolution; let them celebrate funeral honors on the 
spot which beheld the murder of Louis XVI. and Antoinette ; let 
this synod of Kings, their hands on the altar, and surrounded by 
the French people, kueeling and in tears, proclaim Louis X VIII. 
King of France: thus will they present to Europe the noblest ex- 
ample that she ever witnessed, and will acquire a glory that time 
itself cannot impair. 

But part of these events are already accomplished. Miracles 
have sprung from each other. Paris, like Athens, has seen foreign- 
vers within her walls, whose conduct has proved their regard for the 
memory of her illustrious men. Eighty thousand victorious sol- 
diers reposed among our citizens, without disturbing their slumbers, 
without the slightest violence, without a shout of triumph. They 
are deliverers, and not conquerors. Eternal honor to those sove- 
reigns, who have left on record so noble a precedent of moderation 
in victory! What injuries had they to avenge! But they did not 
confound the French with their tyrant oppressor. They have al- 
ready gained the reward of their magnanimity. ‘They have been 
welcomed by the citizens of Paris as if they had been our native 
monarchs. We shail soon behold the descendants of Henry IV. ; 
they will come under illustrious auspices; Alexander is not un- 
mindful that the contract of marriage between the Duke and Du- 
chess of Angouléme is reposited in the archives of Russia. He 
has faithfully preserved the last public act of our legitimate 
government ; he has placed it among our public documents, where 
we will also preserve the narrative of his entrance into Paris, as one 
of the greatest actions that history can boast. 

But let us not forget that sovereign who is making the most 
painful sacrifices to the cause of kings and to the repose of the 
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world: let his virtues as a monarch and a father find their well- 
earned reward in the sympathy, the gratitude, and the admiration 
of the French. 

Frenchmen! friends, companions in misfortune, let us forget our 
dissensions, our enmities, and our errors, in order to save our coun- 
try; let us embrace over its belovedruins. Let the heir of Henry 
IV. and Louis XLV. come to rescue us from our degradation ; let 
him wipe away the tears from all eyes, restore happiness to his sub- 
jects and children, and cover our wounds with the paternal mantle 
of St. Louis, which has been rent by our infatuation. Let us re- 




















flect that all the evils we experience, the loss of our property, of ' 
our armies, the embarrassments of invasion, the slaughter of our 
children, the disorder and disunion of all France, the loss of onr | 
liberty—that all these inflictions proceed from one man,-and that 


to one man we shall owe the enjoyment of those blessings that will 
contrast them. Let us then make our country ring throughout 
with the cry of our salvation; the cry which rallied our fathers in 
defeat, and cheered them in victory, and which will now be the 
pledge of our peace and happiness— ’ 
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Appendty. 


To tue Epiror or THE “ JouRNAL DE Paris.” 


Sir, 

Many persons have expressed surprise, that, while treat- 
ing, in my last work, of those generous allies who have come to our 
deliverance, I have not taken notice of England. I allow it, Sir; 
and [ am indeed concerned at this involuntary omission; but I rely 
for excuse on the powerful attraction of the majestic spectacle that 
was passing before our eyes, and on the haste incident to a work 
completed in the midst of a revolution no less sudden than in- 
credible. 

It was but natural that, during the first transport of our emanci- 
pation, our gratitude should be solely directed to those august 
Princes whom we first beheld within our walls. We were, not 
unreasonably, struck with the magnanimity of Alexander, and of 
the successor of Frederic the Great, and we shall always hold 
them in grateful remembrance. Nor was it without a feeling of 
sympathy, mingled with admiration, that we surveyed the Austrian 
Generalissimo, who reminds us of the great sacrifices of his wor- 
thy and virtuous master. ‘The other sovereign members of this 
pious confederacy will be always dear to France, for the love that 
they bear to our monarch, and the hatred that they have vowed 
towards our tyrant. But, Sir, there is not a single Frenchman 
who can forget our obligations to the Prince Regent of England, 
and to the generous people that has so powerfully contributed to 
our deliverance. The banners of Elizabeth waved in the cause of 
Henry IV., they appear once more in the squadrons that restore 
Louis XVIII. to his country. 

We are too susceptible of real glory not to admire that illustri- 
ous Wellington, whose virtues and talents so powerfully emulate 
those of our own Turenne. Can we restrain our tears, when we 
see this truly great man, during our retreat from Portugal, offer his 
soldiers a reward of two guineas for the life of every French pri- 
soner? By the moral influence of his character, even more than 
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by the strictness of military discipline, he most wonderfully re- 
pressed, on his entrance into our provinces, both the resentment of 
the Portuguese and the vindictive hatred of the Spaniards ; and 
still more, the first ery of Long live the King, which roused our 
unhappy country from her supineness, was countenanced by his 
protection. Instead of a captive King of France, the modem 
Black Prince escorted to Bourdeaux a French King delivered from 
persecution. When King John was conducted to London, he was 
so touched at the generosity of Edward, that he conceived a regard 
for his conquerors, and returned to die in the land of his captivity, 
as if he had foreseen that England would be hereafter the last asy- 
lum of his remotest offspring, and that the descendants of Talbot 
and Chandos would, in the course of time, protect the outlawed 
posterity of La Hire and of De Guesclin. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your very humble, and very obedient servant, 


DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
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FOR 
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* Such an ACT, 
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“ As from the body of contraction plucks 

“ The very soul———— ‘ — 

“ Calls Virtue, hypocrite; takes off the rose 

“ From the fair forehead of an innocent Love, 
“« And sets a blister there.” 
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I + is not the least engaging feature of the present times 


that they afford us a noble opportunity of rational improve- 
ment. After the first clamorous expressions of unruly joy 
are over, and we have become fully convinced that the 
marvellous events of the present year are not a vision too 
bright to be substantial, we shall begin in judicious and 
temperate reformation to feel the charming consciousness 
that the world is again at peace. Numerous and ennobling 
will be the objects to which the ruling spirits of our country 
will direct their attention. ‘the claims of the catholics— 
the education of the poor—the regulations of the police— 
the constitution of parliament—and the severer enactments 
of our criminal code—all the rights and the interests of the 
popular part of the state, will receive the patient investiga- 
tion of lofty minds, no longer distracted with the details of 
slaughter, nor harassed by preparations for conflict. 
Among these subjects of legislative attention, there is one, 
whose claims, immediately and nearly as they affect the 
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welfare of the people, are yet more closely connected with 
the happiness of royalty. There is a class of nobility, and 
those of the first order, who come with the most powerful 
de:nands upon British justice, and whose cause is left to 
make its own appeal to the generosity, the chivalry and 
the domestic feeling of our national character. It surely 
cannot, at such a time, be made in vain. 

The reader will probably have anticipated that I allude 
to the act whereby the royal family are excluded from 
marriage with any individuals of a rank inferior to their own; 
and that it is to the situation of the princes and princesses 
of the blood royal that I wish to awaken their attention. 
This singular restriction is favored by none of those kindly 
prejudices which would preserve the mouldering relics of 
antiquity, when reason calls for their destruction. It is the 
strange anomaly of a late and of an enlightened age. It 
is therefore most fairly open to an investigation, which 
cannot fail to be deeply interesting ; from the high situation 
of the suffering parties; from the disinterestedness with 
which we espouse their cause, and from its near connexion 
with the tenderest and most amiable feelings of our nature. 

At the first view of the subject, there is much to excite a 
species of wonder, bordering on astonishment. A large 
body of our fellow subjects are excluded from the offices 
of the state, because their religious principles are supposed 
to render them involuntarily hostile to its welfare: and their 
case becomes the object of universal interest, and of very 
general commiseration. The nation is agitated and divided 
by the mighty subject ; orators, the most distinguished that 
Britain ever knew, seize with avidity upon the theme, and 
rouse every human emotion by their indignant and their 
melting eloquence ; it becomes the leading object of con- 
tending parties; and it is carried into all the walks, and 
mingles with all the sympathies of domestic life. - Yet here 
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are a rank of persons, for no crime, no act, and no opinion 
of their own; without even the semblance of a charge; 
deprived by act of parliament of what is far more valuable 
than the highest of human dignities ; cut off from the most 
cheering part of the birth-right which nature has bestowed 
upon us all; denied the exercise of affections which should 
be free as the common air; and no one is heard to sym- 
pathize with their condition. And yet to add to the hard- 
ship of this most cruel of all disqualifications, the persons 
on whom it operates are the children of our monarch; 
whose every action is exposed to the severe censure of all 
who foolishly envy greatness; and who, for the mere mis- 
fortune of being born princes, are excluded from the most 
universal and the most precious rights of men. It is my 
present object to show that there is no principle of judicious 
policy to warrant this strange inconsistency, but that its 
effects are as prejudicial to the best interests of the people, 
as they are destructive of the happiness of their princes. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that a law, thus nar- 
rowly restricting the boundaries within which the royal 
family may engage in marriage, must, whether it produce 
alliances of mere convenience, or totally prevent any union 
from being formed, preclude all the advantages which the 
tenderer affections of our nature confer upon man. If we 
range through the whole compass of the mind, we shall 
discover no principle which tends so powerfully to purify 
and exalt it, as that tender and virtuous attachment which 
our princes and their sisters are forbidden to indulge. If 
we trace it from the first dawnings of early hope, its breath- 
ings of delightful and indistinct emotions, through all its 
varieties of beauty ; the pure enchantment it throws over 
the rugged paths of goodness; the genial mellowness it 
sheds upon the heart; and the universal benevolence of 
which it is the spring ; to the commencement of its more 
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even course of domestic felicity, we shall feel that it is no 
less beneficial in softening the asperities of our own sex, 
than in dignifying and sheltering the graces of those who 
most need our kindness. What then can be more perni- 
cious to the mind of a youth, with all the gaiety of a 
court fluttering around him, than, at the critical moment 
when his powers and his passions are unfolding, to inform 
him that the fairest rewards of virtue are withheld from his 
reach; that his gratifications must be either irregular or 
wholly suppressed ; and that his only prospect of marriage is 
a dreary anticipation of misery. We root from the heart 
its loveliest flower, and we plant a weed in its place. We 
blast the perennial stock on which the noblest and brightest 
qualities might easily have been implanted: and thus from 
cold and miscalculating policy, we deprive of the most purify- 
ing and hallowed emotions those who stand most in need of 
their influence, The royal family are placed by birth 
above the salutary control of that mutual vigilance exerted 
by opinion in the middling ranks of the people; they are 
so elevated, from extrinsic circumstances, that they have 
little room for the stirrings of generous ambition, and small 
space for the aspirations of hope. The common motives 
of interest cannot sway them to rectitude; they must be 
actuated, if at all, by nobler and more abstracted principles. 
But for these purest springs of all that is most divine in our 
nature, a court is manifestly not the most genial soil. All 
that is mighty in the character is too likely to be relaxed 
by the cares and vanities of so elevated a region ; and all its 
stronger features annihilated by too exquisite a polishing. 
In such a case, it is the kindlier and stronger of our good 
affections which must nourish in the soul that fine and ro- 
mantic feeling of generous ardor, by the aid of which it 
may soar far above the eminence of its rank, and the un- 
healthy atmosphere by which it is surrounded. Surely 
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then, it is one of the most cruel anomalies of legislation to 
snatch the hallowed shield from the breast which is most 
vulnerable, because from its high place it is most exposed 
to the assaults of temptation ; and to do its utmost to ren- 
der those vicious to whom the nation looks for examples 
of virtue. 

This, however, is only the negative part of the evil, and 
that branch of it only which affects the moral worth of the 
noble personages themselves : a much wider class of mis- 
chief yet remains to be considered. The act, in question, 
compels those on whom it presses either to marry without 
attachment, or to remain wholly destitute of domestic com- 
forts. In the former case, an enormous weight of misery 
will probably be endured without in the least diminishing 
the temptations of vice. We must probably see the import- 
ation of foreign manners in the bridal retinue, which will 
engraft the impurities and frivolity of dissipated courts on 
the sincere and generous spirit of Britons. The dan- 
ger of misery and contention between the parties themselves 
is very great, not only from the absence of spontaneous 
tenderness, but from the difference of education, of habits, 
and of feelings. It is really dreadful to imagine the real 
sorrow that might be varnished over with splendid tinsel, 
and while all is smiling around—while stars, coronets and 
jewels mingle with roses and laurels in everlasting profusion 
—to think what harrowing sensations may lurk with- 
in the leading figures of ‘the pageant. To be united to an 
object who cannot inspire affection—who must daily be 
viewed with disgust as a bar to the happiness of a man who 
has been the source of her distress, —is surely a punishment 
little inferior to that inflicted by Mezentius. To be at 
once perpetually wretched, and the perpetual cause of 
wretchedness, is the peculiar lot of partners in a union of 
mere state policy. But if the condition of a prince be thus 
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unenviable, that of a royal female must be far more distress- 
ing. If we only attempt to imagine one of our own 
princesses thus unequally allied—separated from all other 
connexions who might console her—doomed to seek a 
father, mother, brethren all in a husband, and to find her- 
self unable to feel or inspire an affection which should have 
been her only earthly blessing—we shall feel that the deso- 
late situation of such a woman exceeds all our boldest con- 
ceptions of human anguish. And this sorrow is to: en- 
dure as long as life endures. But the mischiefs will not 
die with the parties on whom the hand of sorrow has thus 
heavily been laid: they will be entailed by bad education 
and bad example on their children, and these moving about 
in the very thickest splendor of rank, will diffuse the 
contagion, through a thousand channels, to the very heart 
of the state, the yet nearly unpolluted multitude in the mid- 
dling orders of society. We pause at the sight of 
this dreadful accumulation of evils, and ask by what stern 
necessity the laws of England were formed so as to pro- 
duce them? The answer is very simple, the parents were 
rendered miserable because they were born princes, their 
families made corrupt in order that the royal blood might 
be preserved pure, and the morals of the nation degraded 
in order that its dignity might be maintained and its ma- 
jesty preserved inviolate. 

After this very slight view of the subject we shall na- 
turally be led to inquire, what compensations are offered 
to these victims on the altars of court etiquette and of fa- 
mily pride? May they not seek some consolation in the 
splendid garlands in which they are arrayed? Are not the 
grandeur and the gaiety of their rank, and the vast treasure 
which fills their coffers so dazzling as to render them in- 
sensible to the loss of the sacred fire, which has been stolen 
from the sanctuary of the heart? Strange to relate, we 








have been sparing and niggardly even in our tinsel, we have 
taken from the first family in our country all that is most 
worth living for, we have done all we could do to render 
their hearts a desart, and we give them in return a paltry 
and miserable pension, totally unworthy of the British name, 
and compel them to a perpetual and most painful struggle 
between the elevation of their natures and the narrow limits 
of their fortune. Our princesses are left to sigh for repose 
beneath the cumbrous ceremonies of a court without any 
of that protection which should shelter and console them, 
or any of those amiable charities which keep the springs of 
delight pure amidst all the changes of fortune ; or they are 
committed to the care of foreign potentates, and left to all 
the wretchedness which neglect and even cruelty can inflict 
on a solitary and a deserted female. If under circum- 
stances like these they should be compelled to retaliate, or 
if their brothers should be driven into the very thickest of 
dissipation, we know on whom the responsibility will rest— 
we feel, with awe, that such victims to our laws would be 
‘* more sinned against than sinning,” and we should soon 
find the just retribution sent home by the diffusion of heart- 
less pleasure into the bosoms of our families. It is the 
strange enactments of our legislature which would thus 
have made the clearest light of heaven serve to lead the 
noblest nature astray, which might have gently conducted 
them through pleasant and honorable paths to those sweet 
and lulled abodes of domestic repose 


“« Where blooms a deathless flow’r 
“« Which breathes on earth the air of Paradise.” * , 
But it will be said by those who will still defend the 
propriety of this Act of Parliament, that by admitting 
marriages only with the royal families of the conti- 
nent we strengthen our political relations, and _inter- 


? Wordsworth. 
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weave our interests with those of foreign powers. 
Now, in the first place, it is by no means clear that the 
repeal of the statute would at all diminish the probability 
of such alliances. The motives which now recommend 
them would still exist, and they would only be resisted 
in cases where the heart was indisposed to the union—cases 
in which nothing but bitterness and misery could be expect- 
ed from its completion. The absence of compulsion would 
rather promote than retard the objects it now aims at 
effecting. Besides, after all, admitting it to be otherwise, 
it may well be doubted whether any real benefit would 
result from the increase of this species of connexion. 
It is not improbable that domestic contests might become 
the pretext for renewing a system of warfare, and all 
Europe be again embroiled by family quarrels. Let Bri- 
tain take warning from the wonderful close of her enemy’s 
history. She is in no need of foreign alliances to add 
security to her greatness. Within her own bosom she will 
find her true, her never failing allies—in the firmness, in 
the free spirit, and in the domestic feeling of her populace, 
and in the true and dignified morality of her nobles. And 
these we may be assured are most closely linked together, 
by a thousund bonds which clasp the vitals of the state. 
In the midst of war we have proved the invincibility of our 
spirit, we have now to encounter all the stagnation, all the 
repose, and all the corruptions of peace. Now, then, is the 
time when the utmost exertions should be made to preserve 
those arms from rusting which happily we have no longer 
occasion to wield—to keep alive the holy spirit of patriotic 
ardor, when it is no longer called forth in full vigor for 
the defence of all that is sacred. The alarms of war which 
made us cling with fonder delight to our domestic enjoy- 
ments are hushed, and instead of hearing the distant 
tumults dying on our ears, and making us bless our un- 
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polluted retirements, we shall be assailed with the gaiety, 
the listlessness, and the dissolute manners of other and less 
favored regions. ‘There is but one method to preserve 
that domestic feeling inviolate, which is the vestal fire, the 
Palladium of all that is dear to us ;—and of which we feel 
that once extinguished, there is no Promethean heat that 
can rekindle it into life: it is by the bright example of 
the higher orders of our country, by the genuine British 
spirit of our great men—by the purity of that fountain 
whose waters may cleanse, and refresh, and fertilise the 
beautiful domains, which it is our pride to call our own. 
Let us, at least, do our part. If, after all, public virtue 
should decline, let us enjoy the satisfaction of reflecting 
that we are guiltless. The way to true greatness, is at once 
the path of loyalty, of justice, and of wisdom. Let us 
repeal our rash enactments—let the affections of our 
princes be free as our own—let us collect and concentrate 
our might within ourselves—and thus we shall fix the 
sacred pillar of British independence ona broad, a firm, and 
an immortal basis. 

But this is not all. Amidst all the refinements of the 
present times, we cannot avoid feeling that we have lost 
a glory which once brightened the old halls of our vene- 
rable ancestors. General education has elevated the minds 
of the people—superstition has given way to the increas- 
ing powers of reason—and our nature has advanced with 
a noble and majestic stride in the scale of universal being. 
Yet in the midst of these triumphs of humanity and of 
wisdom, we have nearly lost that “‘ unbought grace of 
life,’ that romantic generosity—that elevated friendship— 
those strong and magnificent virtues that shone with such 
unrivalled lustre in darker times. Virtue has been more 
generally diffused, but she has lost much of her enthu- 
siasm—generous affections have sprung up in richer abun- 
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dance, but have failed of reaching that stately and immortal 
height that they once attained. Criticism has usurped the 
throne of poesy, and ridicule has almost put to flight the 
shadowy yet transcendant splendors of romance and of 
knight errantry. These causes will scarcely fail to pro- 
duce heartlessness and a mere calculating spirit, unless 
something can be devised to revive the ancient spark of 
heroism, and to direct its light to better and loftier designs. 
Now, if we examine ever so slightly the causes of that 
magnanimity which adorned the middle ages, we shall trace 
it chiefly to the virtues and the polite accomplishments of 
princes—animated almost wholly by a generous passion 
for a sex hich had then unfolded but half those graces and 
that dignity with which the world might now be enchanted. 
By excluding our royal family from marriage with ladies 
and with nobles of their own country, we had done all in 
our power to extinguish the last embers of chivalrous 
glory. It is in our power to revive it for better purposes 
than to be wasted at Tilts and Tournaments. Catching 
the sacred inspiration, our Princes and those who may 
ennoble themselves with a union with their sisters, may 
seize again the standard of the Cross and bear it to con- 
quests of human selfishness and misery. They may engage 
in a new and bloodless crusade—and by their enlightened 
exertions in the cause of man, call down the fire of the 
Most High—not to blast the empire of an enemy—but to 
light a world to heaven. 

If the great bulwark of our constitution be the close con- 
nexion and sympathy of its parts, there can be no doubt 
that it is highly impolitic as well as cruel, to compel our 
royal family to live among us as strangers—and to force their 
regards into every channel, but that in which they should 
mingle with ours. Let us hope that a more enlightened 
and liberal policy will speedily prevail. Let us see our 
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Princes uniting their rank with the fortunes of our most 
virtuous nobility—let the free current of the soul flow in 
the regions of high life—let us enjoy the sublime spectacle 
of royalty, happy in its domestic circle, and reviving all 
that is truly English, in hospitality and generous pride. 
The old and venerable halls of “ the invincible knights of 
old,” will then again be thrown open to a delighted pea- 
santry with loyalty and freedom, beating together in every 
vein—lofty genius will revive as from the dead at the kind- 
ling touch of chivalry—and happiness, contentment, and 
honest pride will be diffused among the joyful vales and 
waving hills of Britain. Our Princesses too may emerge 
from their present obscurity to crown the happin@ss of the 
most gallant and princely of our nobles. They may 
ennoble themselves by all the retired and more amiable of 
domestic charities—walk through life like guardian angels 
diffusing the bounties of our common father—and train to 
greatness a race who may shine at the head of their country- 
men, when fast advancing in improvement. Can a brighter 
scene be contemplated than one like this—one which 
would more truly render the Monarch the Father of his 
people ? The Princes would become popular—the people 
would be rendered princely. 

Such, then, are the blessings to which the act against 
which I have objected, is an insurmountable barrier. If 
ever it be levelled with the ground, it must be at the present 
crisis. Now, when our hearts are swelled with rapture, 
and our spirits are mounting with the prospects of glorious 
repose ;—now while we are fresh from our great struggle 
with tyranny—is the time for us to attend to the calls of 
generosity and of justice. The voice of Freedom has 
arisen clear, majestic, and strong, from the icy desarts of 
Russia, to inspire despotic Monarchs with virtue and with 
courage. Princes have attended to the voice of the people 


‘ 





—let the people now anticipate the desires of Princes. By 
every principle of natural justice, by every feeling of domes- 
tic tenderness, by all that is noble in Britons and all that is 
kindly in man, let us erase with indignation the statute, 
which excludes the family of our Monarch from the most 
sacred feelings of our common nature. We shall thus 
add stability to the column of our greatness, while we are 
adorning its capital with new beauties; and render it 
more worthy the admiration of imitating and improving 
ages. 















Short Sketch 


SHORT TRIP TO PARIS, 


IN 1788. 


Vor. II. Pam. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ina fortnight’s excursion to Paris, towards the close of 
the year 1788, I sketched every evening a short account 
of the day’s rambles. and observations. The MS. which 
contained it has been almost worn out by the reading which 
the partiality of several friends has given it. I have been 
frequently requested to give it to the public ; but I did not 
think it sufficiently polished to meet the public eye in a 
separate publication. It was suggested that it might appear 
through the medium of some periodical work, the nature of 
which did not’ so much require the finished produttions 
of art, as the occasional effusions of a feeling mind. With 
that request I at length comply, trusting that the time, of 
which the following papers treat, will not be deemed unin- 
teresting. It was the dead calm before the tumult of the 
storm; it was a state of awful expectation, when the pub- 
lic mind was prepared for a change, when the generality 
of the people admitted the necessity of a reform, which all 
wished to receive in a salutary and invigorating stream, 
but which imagination did not paint in the form of a deso- 
lating torrent, sweeping away the wisdom and works of 
ages, and involving the whole world in slaughter and de- 
vastation.—Much of .my youth has been spent in France. 
I have observed corruption in the government; but I have 
seen happiness in the people. I ain far from being the 
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advocate of the former ; but it is not difficult to determine 
whether the Revolution has hitherto increased the latter. 
To that Great Power, who holds all nations in his hand, 
and regulates the vicissitudes of human affairs by the 
unerring decrees of infinite wisdom, we must bow with 
resignation ; and consider the designs of human policy, 
the errors of politicians, and the misconduct of statesmen, 
but as secondary causes, subservient to that first, that 
Great Intelligence, which pervades and directs the whole 
universe. On that Superintending Providence we must 
rely for the production of a fairer order of things, for the 
amelioration of Governments, and the practice of Religion, 
among mankind, recollecting that even the beautiful fabric 
of Heaven and Earth rose out of Chaos. 

I shall occasionally subjoin a few Notes, chiefly suggested 
by the tremendous changes which have taken place since 
the trip was made. 

R. 7, 
May, 1797. 


*.* This was printed, in 1797, in a most respectable 
periodical publication, the Nos. of which, containing it, 
perished in the flames. The Author was requested to per- 
mit it to be printed in the Pamphleteer, the proprietors of 
which thought that the numerous visitors of Paris, at this 
time, would be gratified by a sketch of that interesting 
city, as it was at the commencement of the Revolution. 
The few notes added to this edition will be included in 
crotchets. 


May, 1814. 








SHORT SKETCH, &e. 





Oct. 18. Lerr Reading at two P. M. in company with Mr. 
A. We were to meet Mr. 5S. in London. The party originally 
consisted of four; but in the execution of a plan, some deviation 
from the original form must be expected, and care must be taken 
that the derangement of some parts may not destroy the whole. 
The post of the 18th brought me word that the original mover 
of the scheme could not fulfil his intentions, 

We were apprehensive that we should be too late; for the 
Dover mail-coach, which we had secured, was to set off at half 
after seven. Emulation. produced the effect we desired. Our 
driver ran.a race from Maidenhead to Brentford with an Oxford 
coach, and we arrived in Holborn in four hours and a half. Our 
friend S. did not appear, ‘and we began to apprehend, a second 
disappointment; but a few minutes before the time of departure 
he arrived, and mutual congratulations succeeded mistrust and 
suspense. 

That travellers are liable to perpetual impositions we expe- 
rienced at our very outset. ‘The book-keeper of the Dover mail- 
coach had required the whole fare to be paid, but had given me 
the assurance that half the money would be returned of any place 
that was not occupied. He, however, absolutely refused to 
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refund any paft of the money he had received. The dishonesty 
of this proceeding struck us so forcibly, that we assured him of 
our determination to call him to an account on our feturn. But 
the sense of an injury is often effaced by time, especially if ill- 
usage is not aggravated by incivility or by contempt. The man 
was peremptory, but he was respectful; and, instead of punishing 
him for his disholiesty, we forgave hirh for his civility. 


Oct. 19, A little before eight we arrived at Dover, and break- 
fasted at Payn’s York Hotel; in which we found good accommo- 
dations, civil treatment, and reasonable charges. We had time 
to visit only either Dover Castle, or Shakespeare’s Cliff. Castles 
we had seen, and could see, in several places; but a cliff, that 
will live in the description of our immortal Bard long after the 
‘eastle shall be mouldered into dust, and the devouring stirge shall 
have sapped the foundations of the ‘ chalky bourn,” and levelled 
its towering summit with the shore, was far more interesting to 
an admirer of the works of nature. Shakespeare’s description is 
much exaggerated. The ascent is indeed “horrible steep;” but 
* the crows and choughs that winged,” at this timie, « the midway 
air,” appeared updiminished ; ‘the fishermen that walked upon 
the beach appeared like men;” and “the murmuring surge” 
was véry distinctly “heard.” But it should be observed, that 
Edgar did not mean to give a real description, but to imprint the 
idea of horror, by the most frightful images, so strongly on his 
father’s imagination, as to induce him to desist from his desperate 
attempt. Pethaps this consideration may defend this beautiful 
passage against the objections of Dr. Johnson, who observes, that 
“ the overwhelming idea of irresistible destruction is dissipated 
and enfeebled from the instant that the mind can restore itself to 
the observation of particulars, and diffuse its attention to distinct 
objects.” 
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The Piers of Dover are in a ruinous state; and the sums of 
money, that are now laid out in unprofitable repairs, would be 
more effectually employed in building substantial stone moles 
against the ravages of the sea. Both the outer and inner harbour 
are crowded with shipping, and indicate a brisk trade. 

At half past eleven we embarked‘ in the King George, Capt. 
Bagster; an excellent swift vessel of about 60 tons with neat 
accommodations for passengers. Our names were previously re- 
gistered, and a fee of 1s. demanded by the officer; a custom 
pecaliar to the Cinque Ports." The wind was fair, though 
scanty; and the sea so smooth that none of the ladies were 
sick: cheerfulness of course enlivened the whole company. We 
saw nothing remarkable during the passage, which is reckoned to 
be eight leagues over, except a multitude of crows crossing from 
France to England, and who are always observed to fly against 
the wind. Sometimes they are so fatigued by the various evolu- 
tions of their flight, that they perch upon the masts of ships, 
particularly in foggy weather. , 

We landed at Calais at four P.M. The entrance into the 
harbour leads through a long canal formed by two moles, faced, 
with timber, and defended by two horn works covered with 2a 
half moon. Here is no road, and the entrance is not without 
danger. The mole that leads from the town was covered with 
people of all sexes, ages, and conditions, who came to gaze at 
the English passengers. A plain Englishman, who appeared in 
the middle of the crowd, attracted our notice; and we hailed 
him as a friend whom, four hours before, we should have neither 
known nor noticed in our country. It is worthy of observation, 
that the attention which fellow citizens pay to each other in- 
creases in proportion to the distance from the place of their abode. 


* At Harwich and Helvoetsluys before the Revolution in Holland, a 
custom still more expensive took place in the Dutch packets—a passport 
was made necessary, for which a fee of 12s. was demanded. The English 
agent at Helvoetsluys, Mr. Hutchinson, was a man of feeling and gentle- 
ness of manners, who was not extreme in the demand of & fee, when he 
saw it would be peculiarly hard on the circumstances of the traveller. It 
would be well if the same thing could be said of the Harwich agent. 
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Thus two persons of the same town or county, who never 
exchanged a word ora look at homie, will, in a distant county, 
address each other. If they meet in France or Italy, they will 
enter into a familiar conversation; but, if chance should bring 
them to the same spot in Asia, or America, they will become 
inseparable companions, and form a connexion which will termi- 
nate only with their lives. 

As we set our foot ashore, we were beset with a crowd of peo- 
ple, who addressed us all at once with great vociferation. When 
their words became distinguishable, we found they were deputies 
from all the inns and hotels in Calais, who, singly and collectively; 
pressed us to repair to their respective houses. This seems a 
very unnecessary trouble; for few persons arrive in a town with- 
out recommendations to some particular house. M. Dessin’s 
name is so celebrated in England;* that we should not have 
thought we were at Calais, had we not been in his hotel. We 
accordingly put ourselves under the direction of his commissaires 
who, in the way, conducted us to a bureau, where we were oblig- 
ed to register our names, and the place of our destination. Our 
baggage was sent to the custom-house to be searched, and a fee 
of three livres' exacted from the commis. We satisfied the por- 
ters and thought ourselves clear ; “when, lo! three or four men 
came to demand a fee for having touched the top of a fixed ladder 
while we were getting on shore. Some of our countrymen lavish 
their money so inconsiderately when they are abroad, that it is 
become extremely difficult to resist a thousand impositions. 

Calais was more than a century in the power of the English, 
and was retaken by the Duke of Guise in 1558. It is well forti- 
fied, and its population amounts to 14,000 souls.” The streets 
are straight and handsome, and all meet in the square, which is 
66 toises? long, and 58 broad. The garrisons were formerly 
quartered upon the inhabitants, but ‘Louis XIV. erected in 1689, 
two sets of barracks for the soldiers, near the glacis of the citadel. 
From Calais a canal has heen made to Dunkirk, Gravelines, and 


* A livre is 10d. a sol or sou, a halfpenny. 
2 [In 1813, according to the Almanach Impérial, it is 6,996.} 


3 A toise is 6 feet. 
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St. Qmer. There are no springs in this town, and the inhabitants 
are entitely supplied with cistern water. 

As soon as we had made a plentiful dinner, and drunk a few 
glasses of Burgundy and Champagne to our friends in England, 
a mendicant friar entered the room. He looked so sleek and well 
fed, that charity to him seemed misapplied. The idea of the 
many objects of natural wretchedness and infirmity, which were 
to beset us on the road with much stronger incentives to compas- 
sion, inclined us to reject the application of this son of Indolence. 
But the shade of Yorick seemed to stand between us and the sup- 
pliant, and to threaten us, if we were insensible to his wants, with 
the painful recollection that agonised his heart after his refusal, 
I had no “tortoise snuff-box” to give him as a mark of my peni- 
tence, and therefore determined to give him a piece of money. 
In the mean time I offered him a glass of Burgundy. It was 
the best, or rather the dearest, that Dessin could give, for, it was 
at 5 livres 10 sous a bottle. But the mendicant refused the wine 
with a low bow, which seemed to say, that he sought the general 
comfort of his society, not the gratification of his own appetite, 
For this instance of his disinterestedness his fee was increased. 

Dessin’s hotel is thought to be the most extensive in Europe. 
It is indeed itself a town: it contains squares, alleys, gardens in 
profusion, and innumerable offices. It is furnished with shops 
of almost every denomination; and the wants of a traveller must 
be very numerous if they cannot all be supplied in it, Workmen 
and artificers of all kinds are maintained in it. Dessin, indeed, 
monopolizes almost every thing in Calais. He buys up all the 
wood that is burnt in the town; and he has the choice of all the 
provisions the neighbourhood can supply. With these advantages 
it might be expected that his wealth was prodigious. But to 
succeed in a great multiplicity of pursuits demands greater powers 
than are allowed to one man. ‘The mind that grasps too many 
objects cannot pay a due attention to them all. Besides, monopoly 
is generally, and the imterest of society demands that it should be, 
its own punishment. Hence Dessin, instead of amassing riches 
by his comprehensive system, has only drawn upon himself the 
execration of the trading past of his fellow citizens: and, asa 
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mutual dependence takes place between the various orders of 
society, such a combination as must be formed against him can- 
not fail of being in the highest degree prejudicial to his interest. 
Whatever effect these causes may produce, certain it is that he, 
not Jong ago, became a bankrupt. But his situation did not es- 
cape the notice of government. Such was the splendor of his 
establishment, and such were the conveniences it afforded to 
foreigners, that a considerable sum of money was lent him free 
of interest. It is said also that a late celebrated English peeress* 
left 2000/. in his hands. However this may have been, he was 
reinstated in his hotel; and he is now as showy and aspiring as 
before, 


Oct. 20. Our first care in the morning was to hire a chaise 
for our journey, as horses only are to be found at every stage, 
or poste royale. As we could nct settle that point with the 
waiter and hostler, Dessin himself was obliged to make his appear- 
ance. He is a man of middle stature, seemingly turned of sixty, 
and blind of one eye. We had fixed ona neat light English 
chaise ; but we found it belonged to an English gentleman, who 
had desired Dessin to send it to Paris by the first opportunity. 
We wanted one for the whole journey, and therefore could not 
make so unfair a use of another’s property. But Dessin would 
not omit that opportunity of extolling his own disinterestedness 
and propriety of conduct. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he, “I wish it 
were in my power to offer you this chaise for your whole expe- 
dition. Whatever some may do, it is not my custom to invade 
the property of others. Trace every action of my life to its 
remotest spring, examine with the most scrupulous nicety every 
part of my conduct, and you will find nothing that militates 
against the strictest laws of honor and probity.” He then recome 


* The Duchess of King-ton, 
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mended one of his own, which was convenient and strong ; for 
the use of which we paid him six louis. After having discharged 
his bill, which was higher than in any English seaport town, and 
fee’d a numerous tribe of waiters, hostlers, porters, &c. &c. we 
stepped into the chaise at 9 A. M.; and having paid an outward 
fee to a custom-house officer at the gate of Calais, proceeded on 
our journey. 

By the regulations in the post-book, which every traveller must 
procure, we were to have three horses, and to pay for four. As 
ours was a four-wheeled chaise, a very rigorous postmaster might 
have obliged us to pay for five horses, and take four if we pleased. 
None, however, was so unreasonable except one at Buisson, the 
first stage from Calais. ‘The horses on the road are, in general, 
rough and miserable. The rider’s horse, on the left, is about 13 
hands high ; the off-horse, 12; the middle horse, 14. The last 
is a thick unwieldy animal, whose principal object seems to be to 
clog, and to keep his companions in a slow steady pace. Nearer 
Paris, and in the neighbourhood of Lille, we found the horses 
somewhat better. Yet, disagreeable and uncouth as their figure 
is, a postillion can sometimes make them draw at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. The postillions are dressed in a blue uniform, 
turned up with red. Their boots are extremely massy and large : 
they are bound with iron hoops, and, like our gambadoes, are so 
strong, that the horse may fall, or the wheels pass over the dri- 
ver’s leg, without hurting him. They are so heavy, that, if he 
has but a few yards to walk, he takes his legs out, for he never 
quits his shoes when he gets into the boots. Excepting this part 
of their equipment, the postillions are by no means the uncouth 
unwieldy animals, with long tails and ruffles, which English tra- 
vellers represent them to be. ‘They can manage their horses and 
their whips with art and dexterity. With the latter they make 
signals to publicans, to carters, and to each other, which expe- 
rience only can understand. On a certain smack of the whip, the 
nimble bar-maid comes forth out of the cabaret. In one hand she 
holds a glass of brandy to salute the lips of her equestrian favorite ; 
with the other she presents him with a pipe, which receives addi- 
tional flavor from her own ambrosial breath that lighted it. ‘Thus 
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refreshed ‘and invigorated, he bids defiance to the cold or the 
heat. The horses partake the influence, and spontaneously mend 
their pace. If the postillions are not swayed by weighty arguments, 
their general rate of travelling is one post, or six short miles, in 
an hour. Our first conductor conscious that “ they stumble that 
run fast,” preserved a slow, even pace, regardless of our frequent 
admonitions. His horses seemed to have a tacit agreement with 
him, that there were certain blows to which they were not ex- 
pected to pay any attention, but to consider as intended merely to 
save appearances with the travellers; for he whipped to no pur- 
pose. A post and a half, the stage from Calais to Buisson, took 
up more than an hour and a half. Our time was precious, and it 
was determined to proceed with greater speed. Each succeeding 
driver was given to understand that, if he performed a post in 
three-quarters of an hour, he should receive 30 sous; if in fifty 
minutes, 25; if in ar hour, 20; if he was slower, 15, or even 
10, to which only he was legally entitled. This plan succeeded 
so well, that we seldom paid less than 25, often 30 sous. If the 
fee was curtailed at one stage, the next always made us ample 
amends. ‘The price of each horse is 25 sous a post. Our travel- 
ling expenses were, therefore, at least equal to those on an Eng~ 
lish road.‘ But a single person, or even two persons, in a chaise, 
make a considerable saving, as the number of horses either used, 
or paid for, is regulated by that of the travellers. 

None of the roads are less than 40 feet in breadth. As the soil 
is in general sandy and deep, they are extremely heavy. To re- 
medy this inconvenience, the middle is always paved, and suffi- 
cient room is left between the pavement and the ditch on each side 
for the carriage to to be driven occasionally on the soft ground. 
The road from Calais to Boulogne is a gravelly soil, and the 
country on each side is a dead common, dreary, and unproduc- 
tive, except in a few villages thinly scattered. 


* If the expense of travelling has increased in England, it has also risen 
in France. A multitude of barriéres, or gates, have been erected in the 
latter, and tolls are demanded as in England. Every other article of tra- 
velling has likewise been considerably augmented. 
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At Marquise we found a sawing machine erected in the middle 
of the road 5 a nuisance very remarkable in a country where so 
much attention is paid by government to the convenience of 
travellers. 

The crosses, which the devotion of formet times had erected 
on the sides of the roads, begin to be neglected; a proof that the 
spirit of the Catholic religion is evaporating. ‘Those me- 
mentos, which appear to rigid Calvinists as the effect of the gros- 
sest superstition, are not without their use in a country of which 
the vulgar are systematically kept in ignorance. Without sensible 
objects to recal the idea of a Saviour and Redeemer to their minds, 
every trace of religion would soon be obliterated, particularly as the 
service of the Catholic church does not consist of sermons in the 
proportion of our ,establishment. These crosses are sometimes 
erected on the spot on which an accident has happened ; a custom 
not unlike that of the Romans, who placed an altar, triste biden- 
tal, on the spot where the lightning had fallen. 

At Huit-mille, a village between Marquise and Boulogne, we 
alighted from our carriage to pay * the passing tribute of a sigh” 
at the monument erected to the memory of the unfortunate Pilatre 
du Rozier and his companion, who fell from theit aérial height 
when their balloon took fire. ‘The name of the former is immor- 
talized ; but the latter is doomed to undergo the neglect that at- 
tends the memory of Captain Clerke, whose death, occasioned by 
his spirited exertions among the frozen promontories of the North, 
is unnoticed, and obscured by the fame of the more fortunate Cook. 

Boulogne,’ anciently Portus Marinorum, is divided into the up- 
per and the lower town : the latter is chiefly occupied by merchants. 
In this are two handsome buildings, the Palais, ot court-house, 
and the cathedral church of the Virgin Mary. In the lettets-pa- 
tent of Louis XI. the king binds himself and his successors, to 
hold Boulogne immediately from the Virgin, and to offer, each 
on his accession to the throne, a heart of gold to the holy patro- 
ness. Boulogne is the refuge of our countrymen, whom reasons 


+ [13,228 is its present population.]} 
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of prudence oblige to submit to a temporary banishment; and, on 
that account, has been called the King’s Bench of the English. 

The road on the left, from Boulogne to Samer, exhibits a scene 
highly picturesque. The river runs meandring in a valley through 
meadows of the most luxuriant verdure covered with cattle. The 
hills beyond the valley form a beautiful amphitheatre, gradually 
ascending, in a high state of cultivation. ‘The foliage of a wood, 
variegated by the fall of the year into a charming assemblage of 
colors, tufted the hill, which was crowned on the summit by a 
chapel. Clouds passing over with a slow solemnity, amd che- 
quering the landscape with light and shade, threw over the whole 
a sublime animation. 

At six o’clock we arrived at Montreuil, where we intended to 
dine. It is called Montreuil sux Mer, although it is three miles 
from the seas This town contains above 5000 inhabitants.‘ ‘The 
gates were shut; but these, like those of all but frontier and gar- 
tison towns, are always opened to the traveller, who is expected 
to give a small fee at each, and there are at least two at each end 
of atown. This expense, occasioned by a regulation that seems 
perfectly useless, is much less disagreeable than another which 
may be mentioned in this place. At the entrance of every town 
the traveller is stopped by a custom-house officer, who demands 
the exercise of his right to search all the baggage. ‘Ihe traveller, 
if he is ignorant of the meaning of this ceremony, is vexed and 
fretted at the idea of an examination that will unpack and unsettle 
his baggage, and detain him a considerable time ; and mutters a 
curse on the constitution that authorises such arbitrary proceed 
ings. He submits with reluctance, and, with a surly look, offers 
his keys to the commissioned intruder, and bids him do his worst. 
The man of power lowers his tone, and with an obsequious look 
observes, * that probably the gentleman is in a hurry ; ‘that the 
delay would be inconvenient ; that if he will give his word that 
his trunks contain nothing subject to the king’s duty, he may pur- 
sue his journey.” The speech concludes with a request of some- 
thing to drink a good journey to the worthy gentleman, who 


+ [In 1813, 3,584.] 
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gladly gives a fee, pockets his keys, and orders the postillion to 
drive on. Before he has proceeded 20 yards he is stopped again. 
** Sir! you must be searched.” «Searched! I have just parted 
with an officer who has done it.”—-Sir, he belongs to a different 
department ; he is for the province, I am for the town.” The 
usual conference takes place, the usual fee is given, and the tra- 
veller, fleeced and astonished, enters the gates. * 

About nine we left Montreuil, and pursued our journey by the 
light of the moon in a calm beautiful night. We passed through 
Abbeville, the second town in Picardy, situated on. the river 
Somme, which rises there to the height of seven or eight feet, 
and brings up the shipping. This is a large corn-market; and 
the manufactures of cloth and linen are inferior to few in the 
kingdom. On account of its advantageous situation, Hugh Capet 
fortified the town in the 10th aninge It has never been taken ; 
hence its motto, semper fidelis. * 

Before we came to Picquigny, we were presented on the right 
with the sight of a splendid monastery. The building appears to 
equal in beauty and in size any college in Oxford or Cambridge. 
It is situated on the declivity of a hill. A small river runs through 
the meadows below ; and an extensive wood above seems to invite 
the holy tenant of those shades to the pleasures of contemplation 
and the fervor of devotion. If « pure and undefiled religion” 
consists, in the words of the great apostle, as much in “ visiting 
the widow and the orphan in their affliction,” as in “ keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world,” those are not departing from 
the spirit of Christianity, who assert that some of the prodigious 
estates, which in Roman Catholic countries are employed in the 
splendid maintenance of the inactive recluse, might be employed 


* Since the Revolution, the ceremony of producing passports to people 
who sometimes could not read ; of being obliged to yo to the municipality ; 
of suffering frequently detention, and sometimes imprisonment; has made, 
what appeared before a vexatious imposition, trifling and insignificant. 

“ The wicked, when compared with the more wicked, 

Seem beautiful.” 


* [It contains at present 17,913 inhabitants.] 
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for the purposes of a more extensive beneficence. There seems a 
disposition in some of those powers, who still acknowledge a no- 
minal dependence on the see of Rome, to appropriate a part of 
those immense revenues to the exigences of the state. The pre- 
sent condition of the finances of France may, perhaps, induce the 
government to have recourse to this mode of supply. There was 
a time, when these different religious orders vied with each other 
in cultivating literature, in facilitating the study of natural philo- 
sophy, and in employing their solitary hours to the benefit of the 
active part of mankind.‘ But, since the suppression of the Jesuits,* 
emulation is lost, and indolence has succeeded in its room: 

The village of Picquigny forms a charming appearance at a 
little distance. It is built on the descent of a hill, and the houses 
appear beautifully interspersed with trees. When you enter the 
village you aré miserably disappointed. The eye is doomed to 
dwell on the meanest abodes of disgusting wretchedness,? instead 


* It would be neither difficult nor unimportant to swell the catalogue of 
the benefits conferred on the public by monasteries. They maintained the 
indigent, and prevented the necessity of our heavy taxes for the poor. They 
encouraged industry in manufactures and agriculture by the persons whom 
they employed, and by the easy rent of their estates. Celibacy there found 
at least a harmless refuge, instead of endangering the peace of society by 
the lawless pursuit of sensual pleasures. Since their abolition their merit 
is acknowledged, and their enemies confess that, though a Judas was some- 
times found among the apostles, the pictures which Infidelity has drawn of 
them have been wonderfully overcharged. 


2 The Catholic princes, who suppressed the Jesuits, little imagined that 
they were paving the way to Jacobinism in Church and State, by removing 
the most powerful bulwark against the attacks of the enemies of religious 
and political order, 


3 It has been observed, that wherever there are convents this wretched- 
ness is seen. It is not indeed surprising that the poor should resort to the 
neighbourhood of an institution, by the members of which they were sure 
to be relieved, unless their poverty was the effect of idleness or indolence. 
The convent of Picquigny is now abolished ; but the village is depopulated. 

[The following quotation from Redhead Yorke’s Letters from France, in 
1802, the most interesting tour published at that time, will illustrate that 
remark: “ A great number of children pressed upon us, begging charity 
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of the regular streets and avenues which were expected. Thus a 
parterre often appears at a distance entirely composed of the gayest 
and most delicious flowers, but, on a nearer inspection, it presents 
only a profusion of weeds and noxious herbs. 

The road from Picquigny to Amiens is planted on cach side 
with fine tall elms, which cast an agreeable shade over the road. * 
As we approached Amiens, the bustle of a great manufacturing 
town became visible. Here too we saw a few private carriages, 
of which the whole road from Calais had afforded only one, From 
Amiens we saw none till we came to St. Denis. 

On entering the town, the Cours, or Mall, has a striking effect. 
Amiens is an episcopal town, situated on the riverSomme. It is 
the capital of Picardy, and contains upwards of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants.* The streets are wide, but ill paved, and consequently 
dirty. The cathedral is said to be the most beautiful Gothic 
building in Europe. It is $65 feet in length. It was in this place 
that St. Martin, when he was a catechumen, divided his mantle 
with Jesus Christ, who, according to the strange tradition, came 
to beg his assistance in the shape of a mendicant. A /alle au bled 
is erecting on a sumptuous and extensive plan. The manufactures 
of Amiens, established by Colbert, are very florishing. ‘The 
treaty of commerce with England considerably injured those 
fabrics on its first operation. At present they revive, and have 
acquired additional vigor from what seemed calculated to oppress 
them. For, in order to maintain a concurrence with English 


and bread, and not unfrequently they were joined by a body of women and 
old men. I inquired into the causes of this melancholy spectacle, and asked 
whether there was no room left for industry, or whether it was the effect of 
indolence. I received a most significant answer. My informer pointed to 
@ monustery in ruins, and shook his head.”] 


* [We compared this “ causeway that parted the vale with shady rows,” 
to the roads in England, which, skirted with trees, afforded “ from storms 
a shelter, and from heats a shade.” A late policy has deprived the travel- 
ler of those comferts in this country.] 


* [In 1823, 40,006.] 
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manufactures, they have lately been brought to a degree of per- 
fection before unknown. 

In Calais and Boulogne the inscriptions on the signs and shops 
are English as well as French. f£ven farther in the country they 
sometimes affect to write them in English, Thus, near Breteuil, 
l’Auberge de Londres, a paltry public house, is called the Inn of 
London. It is remarkable, that the inscriptions over the doors of 
the tradesmen in the whole kingdom, not excepting Paris and 
Versailles, are most wretchedly spelt. It has been well observed 
by a late satyrical writer, that ignorance is there engraved in let- 
ters of gold. In this respect the learning of the common people in 
England appears to great advantage, as few of their inscriptions, 
except perhaps in the meanest villages, exhibit such glaring blun- 
ders as au, and even 0, for eau; autel and othel, for hotel, &c. 
It may be alleged in defence of our neighbours, that their lan- 
guage is more difficult to be spelt than ours, as many of their 
words contain several consonants which are not pronounced. It 
was thought a ludicrous, but it was not an irrational, idea of one of 
Molicre’s characters, that a public inspector should be appointed 
to regulate the orthography of the streets. It is a proof, either of 
the greater facility of our orthography, or of the more correct edu- 
cation of our ladies, that their spelling is infinitely superior to 
that of those of France. 

The postillion that drove us from Breteuil to Wavignies, to 
give a proof of his activity, suddenly untied the traces of his 
horse, and gallopped down a steep hill after some girls, gui Pa- 
vaient agacé. With the frogs injthe fable, we were apprehensive 
that, though it was sport to him, it might be death to us; for 
had the two remaining horses gallopped after him through the 
steep paths into which he turned aside, our carriage must inevit- 
ably have been shattered to pieces. On his return, he assured us 
he knew well, and could trust, the steadiness of the horses he 
left. 

In the evening we came to Clermont, Clarus Mons, remarkable 
for a festival, which is observed in its neighbourhood in the month 
of May, in honor of St. Gengou, the patron of good husbands. 
It is needless to observe, that Clermont is then visited by a great 
concourse of married men, who wish to acquire the character of 
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good husbands ; and of young men, who hope to conciliate the 
favor of their mistresses, by placing themselves under the protec. 
tion of the saint. 

At two o’clock we arrived at Chantilly. The landlord of the 
Hotel d’ Angleterre is horse dealer to the Prince de Condé, and 
buys most of his horses in England. He married a woman of the 
name of Early, from Datchet, in Windsor Forest, a pleasant and 
sensible woman. 


Oct. 22.—In the morning we went to see the Prince de Con- 
dé’s palace. The entrance bears a great similarity to that of Blen- 
heim. The kennel,is a lofty and spacious building, supplied with 
the purest water in elegant stone troughs, and kept very neat and 
clean. There were then 140 couples of hounds under great com- 
mand. ‘The walls are hung with inscriptions commemorating the 
number of stags demolished in each year, during a century, by 
the Prince’s parties. In 1785, they killed 185. They never suffer 
those animals to live when they are caught, as is the custom in 
England. The stables are built in an equal degree of magnifi- 
cence. Both dogs and horses are lodged in a more splendid style, 
than any of their species in Europe. Two hundred and forty 
horses are there attended chiefly by English grooms. The stables 
are not divided into stalls, but bails. Over the rack is written the 
name of each horse.—Visited the Theatre, a small but elegant 
structure, in which the prince himself, with his friends, enter- 
tains the public with dramatic exhibitions in November. In the 
boxes the spectators rest not upon seats, but upon sophas covered 
with crimson silk damask. The vestibule is decorated with the 
heads of dramatic authors, and emblematical basso-relievos in the 
best style of Sauvage. In the armory are the warlike insignia of 
the princes of Condé, and other generals, who have distinguished 
themselves under the banner of that illustrious family. The ar- 
mour of Jeanne d’Acre, the maid of Orleans, particularly attracts 
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the notice of the historical traveller. ‘lhe Museum is an epitome 
of our Sit Ashton Lever’s. ‘The Chateau contains a prodigious 
number of lofty rooms, but none large in proportion to their 
height, excepting a suite of apartments designed for the accommo- 
dation of their majesties when they honor the prince with a visit. 
The windows are composed of very small panes inclosed in thick 
wooden frames. ‘The rooms are decorated with large glaces, or 
mirrors, but awkwardly set, and kept in bad order. The chairs 
are magnificent, and a profusion of gold is displayed on the cor- 
nices and furniture; but the tables are shabby, the wainscot dirty, 
the doors ill hung, and opened with difficulty. There are two 
music rooms, but they are small. ‘The dining room does not seem 
capacious enough for forty persons; but our conductor observed, 
that gentlemen wished to sit close, and that the ladies wore no 
hoops. The great drawing room contains good pictures repre- 
senting the great Prince de Condé in some of the most interesting 
situations of his life. ‘The house, upon the whole, is inferior to 
our Blenheim or Stowe. It is surrounded by a wide moat, which 
washes the walls of the building, and is filled with the largest 
tame carp, that seem almost coeval with the house. A smaller 
building, communicating by a bridge with the chateau, has been 
lately fitted up, and adorned with paintings by Le Comte. The 
gardens and pleasure grounds are spacious and magnificent, and 
are distributed into a great variety of figures; but, to an English 
observer, they appear too regular and formal. There are few sta- 
tues, but they are good. The river Nonette flows through the 
park, and forms a superb canal covered with swans. No small 
proportion of the whole extent consists in water, but no-where 
laid out in an extensive scale, to imitate Nature in a river or 
lake. There is a small hamlet, in resemblance of the English 
manner, which contains in miniature, and in a rural style, every 
building and every convenience that a family can want. It con- 
tains a water mill, a dairy, a library, a barn laid out in an eating 
and dancing room, with serpentine walks and rivulets through 
groves, shrubberies, and parterres. A ficet of boats covers a pond, 
from which the company may row or sail through all the grounds ; 
on which occasion the trees and walks are all illuminated. Grottos, 
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cascades, jets-d’eau, mossy seats, and other works of Art to imi- 
tate Nature, form a pleasing contrast to the main part of the 
grounds, where wide avenues, flanked with clipped yews, and 
other evergreens, form straight walks several miles in length. 

The island of Love is a bewitching spot. In the centre of 
beautiful arched walks, partly winding and partly straight, are 
green apartments designed for swings, whirligigs, and all possible 
amusements to promote exercise. In one suite of arbours are con- 
veniences for sixteen different games. 


Nor are alcoves wanting 
for all kinds of refreshment, more elegant, because more rural, 
than those of our Vauxhall. In the centre of the island stands 
the tutelary god of the place, distinguished by this inscription : 


“ N’offrant qu’un coeur a la beauté, 
Aussi nud que la vérité, 
Sans armes comme l’innocence, 
Sans ailes comme la constance : 
Tel fut PAmour au siécle d’or, 
On ne Ie trouve plus, mais on le cherche encor.” 


At the end of the island are two busts elevated on pedestals ; 
on one of which a pencil had written this impromptu : 


«¢ Pardon de mon impolitesse ! 
Le Tu, que je vous addressais, 
Etait dicté par la tendresse, 
Vous en amour n’est pas Frangais.” 


Nothing had been written on the other pedestal. To complete 
the regularity observed in this place, I scribbled the following lines 
upon it, which I imitated from the English: 


« Lucille, vous voyez de cette renoncule, 
L’abeille voltigeant revient a sa cellule ; 
Aprés qu’elle ‘a puisé le miel de cette fleur, 
A-t-elle donc perdu son teint et son odeur ? 
Ainsi, lorsqu ’un baiser, plus doux que le miel méme, 
A mis sur votre front cette rigueur extréme, 
Pourquoi vous fachez-vous de ma félicité ? 
Un baiser a-t-il pu ternir votre beauté ?” 
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When the king of Denmark was there, a grand gala was given 
by the prince, and lasted three days, for each of which 20,000 
tickets were issued, and every person was feasted with all the 
juxuries his imagination could desire, as if the prince wished tu 
restore the idea of a terrestrial Paradise. The second day the 
fish arrived an hour too late.—T’he conductor of the feast so sen- 
sibly felt the shock of disappointment that he would not survive it, 
and destroyed himself. 

The prince was at this time out at Nanteuil on a shooting party. 
If we may judge by the customary feats of his party, he prob ibly 
brought home in the evening 500 pheasants, 2000 hares, and 
other game in proportion. 


While our horses were coming from the poste royale, we con- 
versed in the kitchen with our hospitable landlord and his wife. 
During this time a proud countryman of ours cast a contemptuous 
sneer upon us 2s he passed. We had sent him a polite message 
in the morning, to request his company to see the chateau; an 
offer which we imagined he would gratefully accept. He said he 


did not mean to walk to it; but to ride thither; a distance of 
about a furlong. Enjoy thy fancied superiority, poor conceited 
thing! we travel for knowledge and amusement ; not, like thee, 
for empty show, the parent and offspring of ignorance. Yet thou 
wilt boast in England that thou hast seen Chantilly ! * 

Between Chantilly and Lazarches is a beautiful seat situated at 
the end of a forest on the top of a hill. It exceeds, though in 
miniature, the splendid castle of the Prince. Bornes, or half- 
league stones, relieve the traveller between Chantilly and Paris. 
In that space too the name of the villages is written on the first 
house. ‘That of Escouen, or Equan, forms a miserable pun on 
the principal gate in the words of Horace : 


“ Equam memento rebus in arduis 


Servare mentem.” 


* [Chantilly, one of the first objects of curiosity to a traveller of taste, 
exists no longer! The venerable Prince of Condé returns to his country, 
but not to his estate. Not a vestige now remains of the place. The walis 
of the stables alone have escaped the fury of the revoluticnary mob. } 
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At Escouen we met an instance of the imposition which travel. 
lers must expect, although it may appear trifling. A woman 
brought three or four apples, scarcely two sous in value, to the 


chaise door, She asked twelve sous for them; we gave her six ; 


and she smiled at our easy liberality. ‘Thus at Montreuil we gave 
the maid, who acted as waiter, a pleasant lively girl, three livres 
over the dinner bill. A man in the house, whom we had never 
seen, encouraged by our generosity, came and asked a fee like- 
wise. It must, however, be confessed that he bore his disap- 
pointment with magnanimity. Ags Amiens we gave 24 sous to the 
maid after breakfast. She wanted an addition, she said, fora 
fellow servant, who had not honored us with her presence. 

Between Escouen and St. Denis we observed some vineyards, 
that produce a small wine of an inferior value and flavor. St. Denis 
is the burying place of the kings of France. Louis XIV. who is 
described as a man of unshaken resolution, could not bear the idea 
of St. Denis. When he had come to a determination to build a 
palace for the residence of the kings of France, he fixed on St. 
Germain-en-Laye, as the most convenient and beautiful situation. 
But, on a particular examination, he discovered from that place the 
steeple of St. Denis. Louis had not the fortitude of Philip of 
Macedon: the plan was immediately changed, and the palace was 
built at Versailles. 

From St. Denis, for three miles, a double row of tall majestic 
elms graces each side of the road, and gives it some resemblance to 
St. James’s Park. The post to Paris is paid double. It is called 
a royal post, because the king is always supposed to reside in Paris. 
To Versailles, Compiégne, and Fontainebleau, whenever those 
places are honored with the royal residence, the'post is also doubled. 
Part of this surplus is appropriated to a fund for the relief of old 
and decayed postillions, many of whom reckon that employment 
among the blessings of their existence from 16 to 60. 

The Banlieue of Paris gives no great idea of the splendor of 
that great metropolis ; but, on a nearer approach, public buildings 
open to the view, and display unusual magnificence. 

We at length alighted at the Hotel de Lancastre in the Rue de 
Richelieu. A set of rooms on the first story was just vacant. 
‘These were hired at the very moderate rate of 12 livres a day. 
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They consisted of an anti-chamber, or dining-room, 24 feet square, 
fitted up with buffets and a side-board of marble, decorated with 
an elegant pillar supporting an urn. ‘The drawing-room, which 
we chiefly inhabited, is a magnificent apartment, 26 feet by 24, 
and 15 high. The floor is parqueté, i. e. divided into large squares, 
comprehending small triangles, squares, and parallelograms, of 
smooth waxed oak, laid out in regular compartments. A superb 


large chandelier of cut glass hangs in the middle. Four looking 


glasses reflect the objects in the room. Of these, that over the 
chimney has a plate 5 feet by 4 Gilt girandoles decorate their 
sides. ‘Three large windows have panes two feet square. An 
elegant sofa and 12 commode chairs match with the curtains that 
are made of crimson damask. A beautiful commode table fronts a 
handsome marble chimney. ‘The sides of the room are varnished 
wainscot, in each compartment of which are fancy paintings on the 
wood. A time piece, the stands of the slabs between the windows, 
and even the front of the chenets, or dogs, are gilt. ‘The bed-rooms 
are lofty and convenient, hung with French and English prints. 
All the rooms are furnished with mahogany dining, dressing, and 
card tables, wardrobes, &c. Such is the fair appearance of the 
lodgings : but in common conveniences they ate miserably defective. 
No carpets of any kind, not even at the bed-side. A boot-jack is 
a luxury unknown in the house. ‘The invention, however, of Mr. 
A. abundantly supplied that defect. He found a very convenient 
substitute in the bars of the balustrades, on the outside of the win- 
dows. No fire screens, which we often wanted, as we bought 
our own wood. No extinguishers. Every individual article was 
sent for separately from the neighbourhood, except wine, which 
was sold by the master of the house. 

As no waiers are kept in the hotel, we were obliged to hire a 
servant. ‘This race of men may be truly said to live in clover. 
They are hired for 40 sous a day ; and whatever is removed from 
the table is their property. The traiteur, the shop-keeper, and 
even the coach-master, are obliged to fee them regularly. It is easily 
conceived that the stranger ultimately pays all these contributions; 
but it is politicfor him to submit without enquiry to this customary 
imposition ; for, by that means, he will be preserved from greater 
losses and inconveniences. Sometimes these men are also paid by 
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the agents of police, to act as spies on their employers. ‘Thus 
every thing turns to their advantage. We had reason to be 
pleased with our domestique, and we gave him three livres a. 
day. 

As soon as we had settled these preliminaries, we took a fiacre, 
and went to the Comedie Frangaise. This building, remarkable 
for its splendor and convenience, is insulated on all sides. It is 
surrounded with porticos, which, by means of gallezies, facilitate 
the entrance, and afford a shelter from the weather. Eight doric 
pillars highly finished, in the front, give it that air of grandeur and 
majesty, which the productions of a Corneille, a Racine, and a 
Voltaire, seem to demand. A spacious and lofty vestibule, deco- 
rated with columns of the Tuscan order, accommodate those, who 
come early to secure good places, or who are waiting for carriages. 
It is adorned by a marble statue of Voltaire, excellently finished by 
Houdon. 

If the spectator wishes to retire occasionally from his box, the 
saloon offers him an elegant, and in winter a warm retreat. The 
lower part of this room is square; the first entablement is an octa- 
gon, and the top that sustains the cupola, circular. The statue of 
Moliére is over the fire-place. The other dramatic authorsoccupy the 
sides; and over the doors are placed medallions of Sophocles and: 
Euripides, of Plautusand Terence. Sixlustres illuminate the room, 
and on every side mirrors reflect the light, and give an idea of 
greater extent. The inside of the house is fitted up in a style of 
magnificence, of which those, who have seen only the London 
theatres, can form no conception.’ It forms a perfect circle, 
divided intotwelve parts, three of which form the proscenitun, and 
the rest the boxes, of which there are five rows over one another. 
From the centre of the cieling hangs the lustre that gives light to 
the theatre. The ground color is light blue, and the ornaments are 
in white, without any gilding. 

What we call galleries, is unknown in this theatre. Hence 
boxes occupy three fourths of the whole circle. Behind the music, 


* [The modern traveller will now have other data for a comparison of the 
Paris and London theatres. Since this sketch was written, they all have 


been devoured by the flames, and rebuilt ina style of superior accommoda- 
dation and magnfficence.] 
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three rows, equal in price to the boxes, are separate from the pit. 
The segment from the pit to the boxes behind forms the amphi- 
theatre, called in this house the gallery, elevated above the pit. 
Six or seven years ago, the spectators in the pit were obliged to 
stand, the price was then 20 sous. Now they are accommodated 
with seats, stuffed and covered with blue moreen, at a wide distance 
from each other; and the price is consequently increased to 48 
sous. ‘The boxes are six livres, and the amphitheatre four. Each 
end of the amphitheatre has a few seats separated from the rest, 
called balconies, at the price of the boxes. 

Although the house appebrs so large, yet from the figure of it, 
it does not contain more spectators than Covent Garden Theatre, 
where the depth of the galleries is calculated for numbers. The Co- 
médie Frangaise offers no accommodation for the lower ranks of 
people ; a distinction which wouldbe highly impolitic ina govern- 
ment where they claim a particular attention. Here the pit is the 
cheapest place, and we saw none but well dressed persons in it. 
No women enter it. Perhaps that circumstance may arise from the 
former want of seats, as they could not have remained standing 
during a whole representation ; and a custom is often preserved even 
when the causes which produced it have ceased to operate. 

From the disposition of the seats, a delightful effect is produced ; 
for,as the boxes are not deep, there are few situations in the house, 
from which the spectator has not a distinct view of the whole com- 
pany. 

Great decorum is observed. None of those riots take place which 
disgrace our theatres, but which in England it would be dangerous, 
and perhaps impolitic, to prevent. But there, if a person coughs, 
or makes the least noise, however necessarily excited by the repre- 
sentation,’ an universal sh’t fills the house, disconcerts the actors, 
and destroys the effect of many a critical scene when the noise is 
most usually heard. Thirty soldiers are placed in different parts 
of the house, to enforce the laws of decorum; a regulation very 
necessary, where every spectator does not, as in England, consider 


* It was not without a deep knowledge of human nature that Sterne made 
the good old Toby blow his nose so frequently during the Corporal’s account 
of Le Fevre’s melancholy situation. 
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himself as bound by the general interest of society to procure to 
others, as Well as to himself, the comforts of mutual convenience. 

That spirit, however, which has lately pervaded the kingdom, has 
reached the theatre, and proved how rash and inconsiderate will be 
the proceedings of a mob in an arbitrary government. One of the 
actors of the Italian theatre had offended the public. Satisfaction was 
demanded, and refused. ‘The house was in an uproar; the pit was 
clamorous, and would not suffer the play to begin. ‘The military 
entered the pit, and drove thence the enraged multitude, who forced 
their way into the boxes, where they barricaded themselves against 
the soldiery, and carried their point. Instead of a quarter before 
six, the play did not begin before ten. 

The play of thisevening was Gabrielle de Vergy, a tragedy, 
which proves that scenes of horror are not, as French critics affirm, 
peculiar to the English stage. Madame Vestris, the heroine of the 
French theatre, played Gabrielle with such powers and effect, that 
many ladies were thrown into hysterics. To us, who are accustom- 
ed to the manner of a Crawford or a Siddons, she appeared all art 
and rant, althoughshe seemed capableof reaching a very high degree 
in the scale of perfection, had she had a Garrick or a Henderson for 
her instructor. At the passage, in which she gives her lover’s letter 
to her husband, and says, Prenez et rougissez, the whole house was 
shaken for some time by a thunder of applause, although we could 
perceive no remarkable expression in her voice or attitude. Raoul 
and the husband were played with great spirit ; but, to an English 
spectator, the actors appear greatly to « overstep the modesty of na- 
ture” in their action. Perhaps, the genius of the French nation may 
afford a reason for this circumstance. Perhaps, as the French use 
more action than we do in their common discourse, the practice of 
the stage requires more animation than ours, in order to preserve 
the same proportion to the ordinary mode of conversation. Certain 
it is, that in several passages they all appear to border on the bur- 
lesque, except a new actress of the age of 16, Mlle. Lange, who 
acted the young ward in Moliere’s Ecole des Maris, which was 
given as anentertainment. The diflidence natural to youth had not 
yet permitted her to indulge those ertravagances of action and ut- 
terance, which disgusted us in many of the rest. At the close of 
the first line of a couplet, and even of the Czsura in the second 
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verse, they frequently use a certain jerk in their voice and action, 
which doubtless pleases a French audience, but to a foreigner ap- 
pears ungraceful and unnatural. The contrast is the more sensibly 
felt, from the rapidity with which they pronounce the rest of the 
couplet, and which often renders the passage unintelligible. Per- 
haps the nature of the French versification, and of the rhyme, 
which is its first requisite, may have occasioned this singularity, 
which is also observed in their comedies in rhyme. What seems 
to give probability to this conjecture is, that in their drames, and in 
their comedies in pfose, a more simple and natural manner of pro- 
nunciation takes place. 

The trap-door on the front of the stage, through which the 
Prompter exhibits his head, his shoulders, and his book, is an object 
that tends to destroy the probability of the scene, though the voice 
is less heard by the audience. An Englishman feels a great incon- 
venience in the want of play-bills, which are so courteously offered 
by the Pomonas of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, Even in, the 
advertisements in the papers, no performer’s name is given, except 
when a capital actor thinks proper to favor the public. For all 
players of this description have a double, or inferior performer, who. 
is engaged, and calculated to act their parts when they are not dis- 
posed to tread the boards themselves. ‘Thus they do not chuse to 
be seen 

“With such eyes, 
As sick, and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze.” 

It must be owned that the French are far beyond us in the obser- 
vance of the costume, and in the art of grouping their characters on 
the stage.' In their processions, in their position even in a dialogue, 
a considerable attention is paid to that particular, and with great 
effect. As the curtain is slowly falling, the attitude of the perfor- 
mers, then always numerous on the stage ina dance, an opera, and 
even in a tragedy, deserves particular notice. 

The Comédie Frangaise is strangely deserted at this time. The 
other spectacles are generally crowded : this is seldom full. The 


* [In this respect, Mr. Kemble has introduced an important reform on the 
English siage,] 














want of very capital actors, since La Rive, Préville, Brizard, and 
other excellent performers, have left the stage, may be reckoned 
among the causes of this defection. The distance too of this the. 
atre from the general places of fashionable resort may not be 
without some operation. But the want of a rival theatre, to call 
forth the exertion of the managers in the invention of new sources 
of entertainment, and the industry of the players in fixing the 
public admiration, is, perhaps, the first cause of this stagnation. 
The Italian theatre has many rivals, and is obliged to exert the 
utmost diligence in order to maintain the superiority over them, 
The want of a daily critique, similar to that which our players 
experience, renders those of Paris careless and indolent. In this 
disposition they are confirmed by the nature of the petites loges, 
or boxes hired by the year. By this establishment, both the 
managers and actors are sure of their profit from the beginning of 
the season, that is, of the year; and sink into a fastidious negli- 
gence, which, as the powers of the mind are never stationary, 
soon renders them unfit for great exertions. A capital performer 
disdains to pass more than half the year in the metropolis; and 
perhaps, while he receives fifteen or twenty thousand livres to 
play there the whole year, he is enjoying a rural retirement, tra- 
velling in a foreign country, or increasing his revenue by perform- 
ing at Bordeaux, Lisle, or Bruxelles. A still more detrimental 
consequence follows from the independence of the stage. Au- 
thors receive so little encouragement, that few good new pieces 
are presented to the Zhéatre Francais. Hence a writer debases 
his genius to farces and comic operas, which are gladly received 
at the inferior, if not at the Italian, spectacles. About the year 
1780, a combination of dramatic authors was formed, and headed 
by Beaumarchais. They were determined to free themselves from 
a disgraceful subordination to avarice and caprice, and to humble 
the buskined dictators of the drama. They were soothed with 
fair words and promises, until their spirit evaporated, and separate 
interests broke the dramatic league. Unless another theatre’ calls 


" Since the Revolution, new theatres have risen so rapidly as to produce 
opposite effects, During the effervescence of the public mind, new plays 
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forth emulation, the public will lament the scarcity of new pro- 
ductions of wit and genius; and the dramatic writer, instead of 
finding a ready admittance into the elysium of fame and honora- 
ble rewards, is stopped in the dark caves of intrigue and opposi- 
tion, where he finds many a Cerberus, whom he wants the power 
of soothing into sleep, and many a Charon, who refuses a pas- 
sage to the shores of glory to all but the shades of departed 
authors. 

In Paris, the plays and other public amusements are over at 
nine o’clock. At that time the Palais Royal becomes the uni- 
versal rendezvous. ‘This building, which affords an equal grati- 
fication to the merchant, the virtuoso, the man of letters, the 
politician, the epicure, the philosopher, and the man of pleasure, 
belongs to the Duke of Orleans. ‘The Duke de Richelieu, the 
original proprietor of it, bequeathed it to the crown. It was 
the residence of Louis XIV. during his minority, and from this 
circumstance it acquired its present name. ‘This palace, con- 
sisting of two sets of buildings, one within the other, in a rec- 
tangular figure surrounding the celebrated garden, is adorned, 
on the inner front, with pilasters of the composite order, above 
forty feet in height. On the top is a balustrade, covered with 
vases at proper intervals. In the middle of the balustrades a 
cannon is horizontally fixed, over which a burning-glass is placed 
in such a manner, as to converge the rays of the sun at noon 
into the touch-hole, and inform the neighbourhood, by a loud 
explosion, of the time of day. 

Of this palace, ten apartments contain the collection of paintings, 
begun by the exquisite taste of the Regent, and supposed to be 
the best private collection in Europe. ‘The cabinets of medals 
and of natural history, and a well-selected library, occupy another 
part of the building. The theatres of the Variétés amusantes, 
and of the Comédiens de Beawpolois, several curious repositories 
of objects of taste, societies of different kinds under the English 
title of clubs, baths, and magazines of various denominations, 


full of political allusions have been enthusiastically revived. But after the 
secession of the Aristocracy, the performers were indifierenily rewarded. 
[There are now only eight theatres in Paris.] 
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form, in other parts, a fund of perpetual amusement and occupa- 
tion. Along the sides adjoining to the garden is an elegant 
piazza, which in the evening, and in bad weather, conducts the 
company around the building. The piazza on one side exhibits a 
view of the garden, and on the other of the most elegant shops in 
Paris. 

The garden is 117 toises in length and 50 in breadth. It is 
planted, next to the piazzas, with two chesnut-tree walks, each 
thirty feet wide. The Caffé de Foi, and a few other elegant 
rooms, occupy the top. ‘The bottom, towards the grand court, 
is adorned with a splendid building just finished, containing 
beautiful apartments for eating, dancing, music, and play. To 
preserve a perfect view of the sides of the palace, these buildings 
in the garden do not rise to the height of more than ten feet above 
the surface of the ground, a space which contains the windows 
only, as the rooms are sunk to a proper depth. 

Having walked in the gardens and under the piazzas till ten 
o'clock, we went home to supper. ‘The supper was ordered at 
three livres each, exclusive of bread, cheese, and liquors. At this 
ptice, we had seven or eight dishes. Of none of these Mr. A. 
could guess the composition, excepting a dish of salsify,—which 
he took for fried perch. And no wonder. “A French cook can 
disguise his manufacture so artfully, that it is sometimes impossible 
to conjecture what the raw material could be. Vegetables are 
sometimes dressed in sO curious a form and color, and with so 
nice a distinction of seasoning, that they perfectly imitate in 
appearance and in taste, every fish that the sea can produce. It 
is now usual to spare the trouble of mastication, and to boil or 
stew into a jelly what comes upon our tables under the denomina- 
tion of joints of meat. The eye must be deceived, before the 
appetite can be excited. Their sauces are, in general, exquisitely 
palatable, nor are they by any means so high as ours. They are 
calculated to give a keener edge to the palled appetite; not lke 
those which in England we call French, to cloy the stomach, and 
stupify the senses. A Frenchman eats his dessert through 
pleasure; an Englishman through necessity. ' 

Our breakfast consisted of caffé au lait, milk-coffee. It is the 
common breakfast of the Parisians: even the labourer makes it 
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his morning meal. Women carry it in the streets in large tin 
vessels, arid sell it two sous a dish or bason. 

After breakfast we sallied forth to see the town. Including the 
suburbs, Paris appears to stand on as much ground as London. 
Its diameter is computed at 6 miles; and, as it is of a circular 
form, the circumference may be called 18. It is difficult to as- 
certain its comparative population. In this estimation it must be 
observed that the gardens and courts belonging to the palaces, 


public buildings, noblemen’s hotels, and religious houses, occupy 


a great deal of room. On the other hand, the narrowness of the 
streets, and the height of the houses, more than counterbalance 
those vacuitics. Houses of six, seven, and even eight stories, 
every room of which is inhabited, streets crowded with coaches, 
and people on foot, walks swarming with multitudes, denote a 
prodigious population. Nor are these circumstances confined, 
as in London, <o one part of the year. To this it must be added 
that those strangers only, who cross the sea to visit England, are 
seen in London. But Paris is the centre of Europe; and no 
continental traveller, to say nothing of our countrymen, 
leaves his country without visiting Paris.‘ A stranger’s curiosity 
is soon satiated in London. In Paris, new objects daily court the 
admiration of the curious, and a far greater number of places of 
public diversion attract the man of pleasure. From these con- 
siderations, we may adopt the calculation of the author of the 
Tableau de Paris, and state the population of Paris at 900,000 
souls, and of the Banlieue at 200,000.* 

A view of the town from a neighbouring mountains presents 
numberless groves, rising among public buildings, palaces, domes, 


1 The collection of pictures, statues, and other monuments of the arts, 
taken by the conquerors of Italy, will render Paris more than ever an object 
of public curiosity. The French government would not have suffered the 
Houghton collection to be sold to Russia. 

{Should France by the treaty of peace be strictly reduced to her posses- 
sions in 1791, she will have a constant accession of incalculable wealth 
in being permitted by the allies to remain the great Repository of the 
Arts.] 


* [In 1813, the population of Paris was 547,756.} 
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and towers. The parts which have been lately built display a 
grandeur and elegance unknown in the city. Public buildings, 
which in London are the effect of private exertions, bear in Paris 
the stamp of royal magnificence. Nor is the scale on which they 
are built inferior to their beauty. The architects of the age of 
Louis XIV. seem to have had no other object in view than to 
make public edifices emblematic of the political views of that 
aspiring monarch, whose vast ambition grasped in idea the scep- 
tre of all Europe.t Even private houses, which are in general 
made of freestone, have a grand appearance; those which are 
not, are cased with plaster of Paris, which is susceptible of all 
the ornaments of architecture, soon hardens into stone, and be- 
comes capable of great duration. _Its original state, when drawn 
from the quarry, is a soft stone, which, burnt into a line, forms 
the plaster. 

Of the streets the first that attracts the stranger’s notice is the 
Boulevard. It is a terrace round the Northern, and lately con- 
tinued to the Southern, part of the town, with double rows of 
stately trees on each side of the spacious road; the trees arching 
over walks covered with crowds of people, while two or three 
rows of carriages fill the middle road. On both sides of the 
walk are frequent stands and shops of various objects of mer- 
chandise. But in the midst of these pleasing scenes, in the 
Northern part, which is most frequented, the passenger is often 
shocked with sights that disgust more than one of his senses. 
Except in the new buildings, which increase every day as it were by 
magic, and which extend the capital to Passy and Anteuil, the 
streets are in general narrow and gloomy. From that circum- 
stance and the height of the houses, although there had been a 
long succession of fair sunny days, we found them astonishingly 
dirty. Were they not swept every day by a strict and regular 
police, they would be absolutely impassable. 

The free circulation of air is interrupted by the houses, and 
the atmosphere is necessarily corrupted by the noxious particles 


* [The magnificence of Buonaparte, in improving and adorning Paris, has 
exceeded that of Louis XIV. in the same proportion as his ambition was 
greater than that of the King.] 
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which are exhaled from the dirt, the sewers, and the various 
masses of putrefaction that abound in every quarter. This foctid 
exhalation is particularly offensive to those who enjoy far from 
the metropolis the advantage of a purer air. 

In the squares, and in some new streets, such as la Rue Royale, 
the houses are uniformly handsome. But in the rest of the town 
a strange inequality strikes the observer. Near the hotel of a no- 
bleman the cobler holds a wretched stall; and the dirty shop of 
a tallow chandler, a dyer, or a butcher, is adjacent to a prince’s 
residence. But the street is not often graced with the front of the 
hotel of a person of rank. A clumsy coachway, under which the 
Swiss in his gaudy sash stands to deny admittance or receive 
ceremonious messages, leads to a gloomy court, surrounded by a 
mansion three stories high. Of these buildings the windows are 
out of proportion, with the same imperfections as we observed at 
Chantilly, and the frames do not appear to come in contact with 
the painter’s brush more than once or twice in a century. 

To the narrowness of the streets must be attributed the want 
of a convenience that renders those of London so delightful to 
a foreigner. The want of foot-paths subjects the walker to the 
constant danger of being run over by the carriages that often drive 
close to the houses.‘ As the gutters are in the middle, the bias 
of every foot and of every wheel naturally tends to thei same 
point; and, in frosty weather dreadful and numerous are the 
accidents which result from the nature of that declivity. In the 
Rue de la Comédie Frangaise foot-paths have been made ;_ but the 
stones are small and rough. ‘They are raised too high above the 
middle of the street, from which they are separated by thick stone 
posts. ‘These prevent the facility of stepping into a carriage, and 
unaccountably diminish the breadth of the road. 

The nature of the carriages, and the manner of driving render 
the situation of the foot passenger often distressing. Even from 
the carts, which, though narrow, are considerably longer than 


t At the beginning of the Revolution the reverse took place: the people 
on foot would scarcely leave room for a carriage to pass; they would not 
stir out of the way in the middle of the strect. Je suis libre, was the con- 
stant reply to a gentleman who requested room for his carriage to pass. It 
was in vain that he replied: EA muis! je ne le suis donc pas, moi ? 


Vox, IIL. Pam. No. VI. eoL 
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ours, many inconveniences are experienced in the tums and 
windings. The number of one-horse-chaises is almost incredible. 
They are made so strong and heavy that the shafts are frequently 
put into a fore carriage with a coach horse, and form a chariot. 
They are fit only to be used in Paris, as they are too heavy for 
journeys. The owners drive themselves full-dressed about the 
town in the morning, and to public places in the evening. A 
servant generally attends behind, standing on a foot-board covered 
with a leather cushion, As the master rides with great velocity, 
the man is so disagreeably jolted, that he seems every moment in 
danger of being laid on the pavement. ‘lhe horses are in general 
strong and active. The best of them are English, but they look 
rough and ill-fed, for the hay which they eat is inferior to ours 
in quality. They are decorated with gaudy embroidered cloths. 
As they are bitted, they are pleasant and safe to drive. The few 
light and elegant coaches and chariots we saw were made in Lon- 
don; but of these the number fell short of our expectations ; the 
rest are pompous and heavy. ‘lhe very handles of the doors were 
sufficient to discover the place of their manufacture, for a han- 
die or a latch was scarcely ever well made in France. The 
attitude of the coachman, with his legs extended without a possi- 
bility of reaching the foot-board to relieve his weariness, is both 
ridiculous and painful: his queue, or, when he is dressed, his bag, 
would induce an Englishman to think that every man was his own 
coachman, or that a Lade or a Molesworth was a common charac- 
ter in Paris. 

The fiacres (hackney coaches) are much worse than the worst 
in London. Nothing but the danger-and inconvenience of the 
dirty streets could induce a man to trust himself in them. The 
coachman stands upon a -board placed behind the box. This he 
generally prefers, as the easiest and safest situation. The price 
of a common fiacre is 24 sous for an hour. All are built with 
crane necks, and, by the dexterity of the coachman, are rendered 
expeditious. Their horses are not much larger than those we 
found on the road. At Lille, where we observed the neatest 
fiacres, the original price of a horse, that had been hacked ten 
years with crédit to himself and profit to his master, was nine 
livres. The number of public vehicles of Paris, we were informed, 
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amounts to 6000. There is a substitute to a sedan chair, which 
is not unlike the close chairs used by hospital invalids at Bath. 
It is placed on two wheels drawn by one man by means of two 
rough poles. These are denominated brouettes, which being inter- 
preted signifies wheel-barrows.—A passenger, who has _ been 
wounded by the wheels of a carriage, has no redress if the large 
wheei has done the mischief. ‘The coachman is answerable only 
for the small wheels. 

Of the persons of the Parisians little can be said to distinguish 
them from the English: in general they are not so corpulent : 
this may be attributed to the thinness of their diet, compared to 
the substance of our beef and strong beer. The men are well 
limbed, tall, and move with more ease than the English: they 
dress more than in England; but the custom of going abroad 
bare headed all the day is unpleasant to a foreigner, who only 
submits to it when he walks out with the ladies. ‘The bourgeois, 
or tradesmen, are good looking people, very decently dressed, 
and wear becoming wigs: ‘The various dresses of the regular 
and secular clergy, some of which appear strangely grotesque, 
throw a curious diversity in the view of a crowd of people. A 
badine, or switch, dangles in the hand of the beau, whose bare 
head is dressed with enormous curls, and a fore top.‘ The 
‘women, in general, are below the middle size of ours; they dress 
nearly in the same manner as the English.* The similarity 
appears more complete since they have adopted the English hat: 
this, however, they sometimes wear extremely short in the brim ; 
and a bunch of high feathers on the top increases the dispropor- 
tion, The common people are all in short sacques, without stays 
and without hats, ‘The ladies, from the Queen robed in her 


¥ The revolutionary dress, @ la Jacobine, is nearly in the style of that de- 
scribed by Mercier in his L’An 2440. At present a more decent dress is 
adopted. 


2 Since the Revolution, the Parisian women have adopted the nakedness 
of the Grecian arms and neck, but they have forgotten the flowing and en- 
veloping folds of drapery, which gave an air of modesty to the rest of 
the Grecian dress. The French fashion, it is to be hoped, will be confined 
to the stage in this country. 
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stately apparel to the nocturnal charmer in the Palais Royal, have 
their faces painted, or rather plastered, with colors so different 
from the glow which nature givés, that they seem desirous of 
making that decoration appear as a necessary part of their dress. 
The roses and lilies of the village fair, which assume a paler or 


deeper hue as the soft impression is made on the heart, would 
soon fade and wither on those cheeks, from which a long inter- 
course with the world has banished the sweetest flower of nature 
—the blush of modesty. 

We first visited the celebrated Garden des Tuilleries, the fa- 
vorite public walk. The front terrace is adjoining to the Palace, 
which on that side extends 160 toises in length, and is adorned 
with columns of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders, 
The terrace along the road to Versailles enjoys a beautiful pros- 
pect of the Seine, and of the buildings on the opposite shore. 
The Garden is crossed at right angles by long and spacious 
walks. In the middle is a magnificent bason of an octagon 
figure, and several jets d’eau play in different parts. This 
sumptuous place is disgraced by the regular figures into which 
the place between the walks is divided. Diminutive hearts, 
squares, triangles, and circles, edged with box, form the diffe- 
rent compartments, and give a mean idea of the boasted Lendtre, 
to an admirer of Kent and nature. There are a few statues, 
some of which are highly finished; some by Couston possess 
great merit. Two of Le Pautre are very beautiful. The sub- 
ject of one is the story of Arria and Petus, where the former 
presents her dagger to the latter, and says, Pate, non dolet. The 
other is /Eneas, carrying his father, and leading Ascanius by the 
hand. 

The Place de Louis Quinze next attracted our notice. In the 
middle stands the equestrian statue of that monarch, in bronze, 
ctowned with laurels, of a large majestic size, The figure is 
habited in a Roman dress, and exquisitely finished, in the true 
taste of antiquity. It was cast on the design of Bouchardon, and 
finished by Pigalle. At the four angles of the pedestal appear 
four figures, in bronze, by the same artist, representing Prudence, 
Justice, Fortitude, and Peace, each characterized by its peculiar 
attributes. Two sides of the pedestal represent the king, in 
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basso relievo ; in one, standing in a triumphal car; in the other, 
sitting on trophies, and giving peace to the people. The other 
sides contain inscriptions, one of which is here inscribed: 


Ludovico XV. 
Optimo principi 
Quod 
Ad Schaldum, Mosam, Rhenum, 
Victor 
Pacem armis, 
Pace 
Suorum et Europx 
Felicitatem 
QOuzsivit. 


The other side acquaints the public, that the statue was voted 
after that peace, and erected in 1763; a period, when the laurels 
could not be supposed to be placed round the Monarch’s brow 


by the hand of Victory. This noble monument of modern art, 
and of the veneration of France for her kings,‘ is surrounded by 
a marble ballustrade, and guarded by a centinel. This precau- 
tion was probably taken to prevent a repetition of the epigrams, 
and satirical verses, which were ‘pencilled every night on the 
marble: the following has not yet been made public: 


Le voila donc, ce Monarque imbecille, 
Ce fier conquérant des foréts, 

Aussi loin du ceeur de la ville 

Que de celui de ses sujets. 


The Champs Elysées, adjoining to the Place de Louis XV. con- 
sist of regular rows of trees, intersected in every direction bya 
walk, and forming a long vista, on whatever side the eye can 
turn itself: but the walks are all straight; and in summer are ren- 
dered disagreeable by the dust; and the want of a piece of water, 


* Alas! it was on the very spot, where this statue stood, that the guillo- 
tine was erected, on which perished his successor; aman, surely, “ more 
sinned against than sinning.” 
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which often gives a beauty to the most naked scene, suggests an 
idea very different from that which the classical reader has formed 
of the Elysian fields. At the entrance stood a weighing machine, 
which we could not pass without a trial of weight. This detained 
us for about three minutes ; during which time, upwards of fifty 
persons flocked round us, and others were running from every 
walk of these gardens, Such is the insatiable curiosity of the 
Parisians. 

We returned through the Palais Royal, where I proposed to 
buy some black cloth for a coat. In the shops at Paris, the master 
of the house appears merely as a shopman, or courtaut ; his wife 
does the honors of the place ; and with such a vivacity of persua- 
sion, that I was enticed to purchase three times more goods than 
I originally intended. Mr. A. too, was not proof against the 
oratory of our fair dealer ; and, after he had purchased several 
articles, he was obliged to make a precipitate retreat, that he 
might not have a piece of silk forced upon him. The piece of 
silk was, however, brought to him the next day; but, unfortu- 
nately for the interest of the house, it was brought «by the hus- 
band ; he therefore had fortitude enough to send it back. There 
are at Paris a few magasins de confiance, where a price is invari- 
ably fixed on the commodities ; but the general practice is, to ask 
considerably more than the real value. Hence arises a general 
mistrust; and an Englishman has reason to dread a Parisian shop- 
keeper. A buyer, afraid of being cheated and laughed at, offers 
half the price demanded, and often is afraid his offer will be rea- 
dily accepted. As you walk on the Boulevards, you will hear the 
most solemn protestations uttered by the seller, who perjures him- 
self for the sale of a knife, or a fan. A map of Paris, for which 
we were asked in one place nine livres, we purchased in another 
for four. 

It is supposed that the commercial treaty has had but little in- 
fluence on the cloth of either nation. Very little English cloth is 
imported into France, except striped ; our kerseymeres are still 
far superior to those of French manufacture; and consequently 
form a considerable article of export. French black, deep blue, 
and scaflet broad cloths excel the English, probably from the na- 
ture of the alkali used in the dye; but the cloth is better woven, 
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and cheaper in England. That which I bought at the Palais 
Royal was the best Peignon, and cost 33 livres anell. Soon after 
the treaty was concluded some French cloth was brought to 
London and sold for a guinea and a half a yard. It is a curious 
fact, that the manufacturers of Gloucestershire in a few days pro- 
duced a cloth of the same quality, to which they affixed the Lou- 
viers mark, and sold it for a guinea and a half a yard. 

After dinner we went to the Italian theatre, which derives its 
name from its original plan of performing comic Italian Operas 
twice a week. It is now appropriated to the representation of 
French comic Operas. The house is insulated on three sides. The 
front is embellished with eight columns of the Ionic order. The 
inside is of an oval figure; consequently the amphitheatre is very 
extensive. ‘The cieling painted by Renou represents Apollo, in 
the midst of the Muses, receiving his lyre from the hands of Love. 
The curtain exhibits a groupe of emblematical figures. Among 
the clouds are represented the graces; one of whom holds the 
motto: Castigat ridendo mores. ‘This theatre is nearly of the size 
of Covent Garden, and is fitted up in a style of peculiar neatness 
and elegance. 

The Théatre Italien is always crowded. It was particularly so 
when we entered it ; and there were but two or three tickets left, 
and those for the pit, ina corner of which we were obliged to 
stand during the whole representation. It is not the practice in the 
French theatres to admit, and screw people into the pit, till the 
spectator is obliged to ask his neighbour’s leave to move his own 
arms and legs, as it happens not unfrequently in London, There 
a certain number of tickets sufficient to fill the house is de- 
livered, after which no admittance is obtained. But what appears 
at first sight so equitable a regulation, is attended with a serious 
inconvenience. When a new or favorite piece is given out, a set 
of speculators purchase a considerable proportion of the whole 
number of tickets. The public arrive at the usual time, offer 
their money at the wicket, and are told, that all the tickets are 
sold.” The man, whose expectations are high, vents his rage in 
loud complaints. He is soon accosted by a person, who tells him, 
“he may possibly procure a ticket, but at an advanced price,” 





The glow of success flushes in his looks; his eagerness to seize 
the lucky opportunity makes him overlook the imposition, he 
pays his money, and rushes into the house, which he finds not 
half full. 

We were presented with three comic Operas, each in two acts, 
one of which was l’amitié a ['épreuve from Marmontel’s tales. 1 
happened to stand between two gentlemen, who were engaged in 
a conversation, that attracted my notice. One of them said, that 
he was just returned from England, where he had been treated 
with the utmost respect and kindness. ‘The other asserted that it 
was impossible for a Frenchman to travel in England, without 
being insulted atevery step. ‘ Monsieur,” replied the first, “ les 
Anglais sont généreux dans la guerre, et trés aimables en tems de 
paix. _ Quelquefois, il est vrai, nous sommes rivaux par rapport 2 
notre voisinage. Ici, par exemple (meaning the play-house,) 
nous sommes tous Frangais et tous amis; cependant, comme la 
salle est remplie, nous nous serrons de trop prés.” ‘The conver- 
sation took another channel. Some time after the former said to 
me, as the crowd became troublesome; “ Monsieur, nous sommes 
terriblement pressés.” ‘Qui, Monsieur,” said I, “ nous nous 
pressons nécessairement. Vous étes Frangais, et moi Anglais. Il 
est cependant 4 présumer que nous serons amis ce soir, quoique 
Monsieur ait une idée si effarouchante des Anglais.” ——“ Oui, Mon- 
sieur,” answered the latter, ‘je n’aime pasla nation Anglaise, Un 
de mes amis a été maltraité chez eux.”—* Monsieur, sil a été 
maltraité en Angleterre, soyez stir qu’il l’'a bien mérité.”—At this 
he knit his brows, bit his lips, and appeared vehemently agitated. 
With the former, who was a very sensible man, a captain of a West 
Indiaman, and had a considerable estate in Saint Domingo, I en- 
tered into conversation. He asked me, « If the English were not 
mad in checking the African trade?” He assured me, “ that 
very beneficial effects had been felt already by the Frénch trade to 
the colonies, from the operation of the late acts, and that in a 
short time much greater advantages would ensue to the nation, 
and to himself in particular. ‘Some few individuals, in Paris,” 
he said, ‘* had lately made a faint show of verbal opposition to the 
trade ; but government had soon silenced them, and given new 
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encouragement to the trade in French bottoms ; which, however, 
would not be half so efficacious, as our prohibitions and restraints.” * 
At the close of the play, the other person made so engaging an 
apology, that I was sorry that I had behaved to him with great 
coolness, whenever he attempted to take a share in the conver- 
sation, 


Oct. 24.—We walked from our lodgings early after breakfast. 
Had we hired a remise, we should have lolled in stupid ease all 
day, and cast a staring eye at a distance on objects which we 
could not approach. But we bade defiance to the eternal dirt 
which covers the streets, and to the carriages that threaten the 
foot-passenger’s life, and boldly walked, with the guidance of a 
map, in quest of objects. A great variety of these produced many 
a digression which we had no reason to repent. It is by occa- 
sionally turning aside from the straight beaten path of life, that 
fancy is gratified, and experience attained. In these deviations 
pleasures are found, which more than counterbalance the disagree- 
able objects that present themselves. If we were forced to heave 
a sigh or to recoil with horror at a Place de Greve or a Bastille, 
we dwelt with a proportional satisfaction on a Notre Dame or an 
Hopital des Invalides. 

The distance of Paris from the sea is so great, and the Seine in 
its present state so unfit for navigation, that the import trade of 
Paris is almost confined to articles of consumption. As there is, 


therefore, no necessity for the long range of cranes, warehouses, - 
and all the implements and bustle of commerce, with which the 
Thames is crowded on both sides, the quays of the Seine afford in 
general a wide and agreeable walk, and are an ornament to the 
town. 


1 [Unless the maritime powers of Europe and America are unanimous in 
the abolition of the trade, slaves will be clandestinely introduced in. our 
larger islands, and the benevolent intentions of the British legislature will 
be frustrated. } 
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The river is crowded with barges, ferry-boats, and rafts of fire- 
wood. The latter are committed to the current, and sometimes 
float more than 100 miles. A race of muddy Tritons wade ° 
through half the width of the river, and carry on their backs, by 
piece-meal, this dripping wood. In the year 1783, there was 
suddenly an unaccountable scarcity of fuel in Paris. The conse- 
quent distress may be easily conceived. From that time the price 
has risen considerably, and coals are still confined to the use of 
manufacturers. It has been foretold, that the necessaries of life 
in Paris would increase in price by a constant progression, were 
there no other cause than the scarcity of wood which becomes 
every day more alarming. 

Several long rows of old barges, linked together by planks nailed 
to their sides to form a bridge, are occupied by a portion of the 
fair sex, distinguishable at a great distance by the noise of their 
tongues and battoirs, wooden battledores with which they beat 
the linen. The former instrument, formidable as it is, is not so 
destructive as the latter. ‘The merciless battoir deals such havoc 
among the linen, that the ceconomical petit maitre, who has but 
two shirts in the world, dares not trust them to its ravages. Early 
on a Sunday morning, many of them, wrapped in a surtout, are 
seen by the river-side washing with their own hands their only 
shirt, and afterwards taking their morning walk, spreading it 
forth to the rays of the sun. 

As the public fountains are by no means sufficient to supply the 
town with water, 20,000 men are daily employed in carrying that 
element from the river to every story of every house in the neigh- 
bourhood. A pail of water they sell for two sous. The new 
water-works, which have taken those of London for their pattern, 
will not, in all probability, entirely throw these men out of their 
business. 

The first and the newest bridge over the Seine is the Pont. 
Royal, about 750 feet in length. It was finished in the year 1772. 
This bridge presents a most delightful prospect. On one side are 
seen the palace and the garden des Tuilleries and the Louvre; on 
the other, the Palais Bourbon and many magnificent buildings. 
Nor is the sight less enchanting in the night. The reverbéres 
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{lamps) on the quays on each side, which are all reflected on the 
water, have a most beautiful effect. 
The Pont-neuf is the largest and the most frequented bridge. 


It is properly divided into two bridges, as it comprehends in the 
middle an angle of the Ile du Palais. Its whole length is 170 
toises, and its breadth 12. It contains 12 arches. In the middle 
of this bridge, on the point of the island, is placed the statue of 
Henry IV. the first public monument that France erected to her 
kings. ‘The figure of the king is by Dupré; the horse by John 
of Bologna, a pupil of Michael Angelo. ‘The pedestal exhibits re- 
presentations of the chief actions of this great man in basso re- 
lievo. It was at the foot of this statue that the mob, a few 
months ago, during the disgrace of the parliaments, obliged every 
passenger to bow his head in token of veneration for the memory 
of a patriot king. An affecting instance of the respect paid to this 
good king is told by the Parisians. A gentleman was pursued by 
a beggar with the usual mendicant phrase: «Charité, s’il vous 
plait, pour l’amour du bon Dieu!” ‘The gentleman walked on. 
— Pour l’amour de Jesus-Christ !’—No _ relaxation.—* Pour 
Pamour de la Vierge Marie !’—The same inflexibility—* Pour 
Pamour de Henri quatre !’—The plea was irresistible, he turned, 
and gave the beggar a liberal present.'—So great a thorough- 
fare is this bridge, that, to meet any particular person, who is 
known to be in Paris, it is necessary only to take a command- 
ing station fur a few hours upon it. As well as the Pont- 
royal, it is accommodated with a foot-path. 

To effect a junction with the islands formed by the Seine, seve- 
ral smaller bridges .are necessary. Of these St. Mary’s and St. 


* Yet because Henry was a King, a few months after his statue was 
broken and thrown into the Seine! 

[The policy of restoring it was suggested to Buonaparte. He expressed 
an intention of doing it; but whether he was diverted by other objects, or 
whether he was afraid that the sight of this beneficeat monarch would pru- 
duce comparisons inconsistent with his interest, he did not execute the 
plan. Louis XVIII, whose goodness equals that of the gcod Henry, has 
been gratified with the restoration of the statue.] 
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Michael’s are still covered with houses six or seven stories high. 
It was not without trepidation that we passed under one of the 
dry arches, and saw on each side those lofty piles, half in ruins, 
literally bending over our heads. On their demolition, the pros- 
pect of the river will be opened, and an obstruction removed from 
the free passage of the air." 

We entered the city, built on a small island. This was the 
origin of Paris. ‘The whole of the island was scarcely inhabited 
when the Romans, under Julius Czsar, took possession of Lute- 
tia. It contains the Palais de Justice, the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, the Archbishop’s palace, the Hétel Dieu, the Foundling 
Hospital and abeut 15 churches. It will be easily conceived that 
the streets scarcely admit carriages. This island abounds with 
goldsmiths and jewellers. It is said that the Parisians excel in the 
art of manufacturing gold. 

The Palais de Justice is itself a town. ‘The iron gates at the 
entrance of the first court are truly magnificent. Astonishing are 
the revolutions which a few days can produce. In the summer 
the gates were lined by the king’s guards, and the parliament 
exiled: now, in the shops which swarm in the Palais, political 
squibs against the minister under whose direction that event took 
place, and even against majesty itself, are openly sold, and bought 
with avidity. ‘The king’s want of resolution is the principal cause 
of these frequent changes of system, which diminish the public 
veneration, and presage a series of troubles. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame is about 400 feet by 150. It 
was the work of two centuries, and was finished in 1185, At 
the bottom of the northern tower of this stupendous edifice is 
acurious monument of Gothic architecture. It is a rural calendar 
under the emblematic representation of a zodiac. This seems 
to be done in imitation of the Indians, who frequently carve a 
zodiac in this style on the walls of their pagodas. 

A marble bénitier, vessel for holy water, is surrounded with 
what Alvarez has denominated a recurrent, or Cancrine verse, 
which forms the same words beginning at each end : 


NI¥ON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN O¥IN. 


* The bridges have since thrown off their cumbrous weight. 
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Of this strange and difficult species a distich was made as an 
Epitaph to Henry IV. by Paschasias : 


“ Arca, serenum me gere regem, munere sacra, 
Solem, aulas, animus, omina salva, melos.” 


The altar in the choir is strikingly magnificent. It is made of 
Egyptian marble ip the form of an ancient sepulchre. The front 
is adorned with a basso relievo in gilt bronze, and the figures are 
rich and beautiful. ‘The group in the centre behind is particularly 
attractive. It is a marble sculpture by the elder Couston, repre- 
senting the Holy Virgin holding on her knees the head of Jesus 
descended from the cross. Grief and resignation are painted in 
her features with a striking effect. A kneeling angel supports an 
arm of Christ, another his crown of thorns. Behind stands a 
cross of white marble; which, by the sculptor’s art, by time, and 
by the neglect of the vergers to keep it free from dust, appears 
exactly like wood. 

In this church are no less than 45 chapels, some of which are 
adorned with elegant pieces of painting and sculpture. In the 
chapel of Harcourt is represented the Count of that name as he 
appeared to the Countess in a dream, rising from the grave, open- 
ing with one hand the lid of the tomb, and with the other beckon- 
ing to her. On one side, Death stands ready to obey the decrees 
of heaven, and join her for ever with her loved husband, On the 
other, the angels direct her view to the regions of bliss and 
immortality. 

The conductor seldom fails to relate the event that gave a 
name to the Chapel of the damned. A celebrated canon of Notre 
Dame, remarkable for his pulpit eloquence and for a great reputa- 
tion for sanctity, during the obsequies performed at his burial, 
raised his head thrice from the bier, and thrice cried aloud in a 
Jamentable voice, « I am doomed to eternal damnation by the just 
decree of God!” When this story is related as it was to us, in the 
dusk of the evening, amidst this gloomy pile of gothic monuments, 


where Charlemagne lies mouldered into dust, and where every 
object is a sad memento of mortality, insensible must be the breast 
of him, who does not shudder with horror, though he may be per- 
fectly convinced that what he has heard is a fiction. 
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We were present at vespers. ‘To a person who has formed just 
ideas of the manner in which religious offices should be paid to that 
Being, who delights to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, the 
ceremonies of the church of Rome are productive of little devotion. 
They catch the sole attention of the vulgar and illiterate, and will 
not suffer aman of that description to raise his soul on the wings of 
faith and hope to that seat above, where only true joys are to be 
found. For the sprinkling of holy water he neglects the living 
fountain of life. If he is of a lively disposition, his sense is capti- 
vated by the pomp and splendid shows which the service of his 
church exhibits, when he ought to fix his attention on those rivers 
of pleasure, which flow for ever at the right hand of God. If he is 
of a melancholy turn of mind, the delusions of his imagination, 
which represent the God of mercy as a pitiless tyrant, force him to 
destroy his comfort and constitution by macerations and other ab- 
surdities ot eremitical frenzy, instead of cheerfully following the 
precepts of that religion, whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all whose paths are peace. ‘The institutions of the Roman Catho- 
lics. tend to deface the simplicity of the pure religion of Jesus 
Christ, who came on earth to abolish the ceremonies of Pagan 
superstition, and even to set aside the rites of the Mosaic law, by 
the introduction of a holy, pure, and reasonable service. When I 
was observing to a Catholic the useless practice of burning tapers 
during the night, in the temple of the God of light, he seemed 
struck with horror at the profane reflection, and said with great 
emotion: * Comment, Monsieur, laisser le bon Dieu 4 tatons !” 

It must be owned that this noble monument of antiquity is admi- 
rably calculated to inspire sentiments of devotion. The solemnity 
of the long aisles and lofty vaults, increased by the gloom which is 
produced by the painted windows ; the countenances of the saints 
and martyrs that seem to animate themselves, and to enforce by 
precept and example the duties of faith and adoration, indepen 
dently of a divine music, and of other offerings of the arts to reli- 
gion, seem to raise the soul above the world. 

Some years ago, this church was the scene of a daring, but inge- 
nious plot of a company of sharpers. ‘The church was repairing 
and scaffolds had been erected in different parts. In the midst of a 
solemn and crowded service on Easter day, two or three of their 
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gang contrived to ascend on the highest part of the scaffolding, and 
to throw down stones, stools, and ladders. Their accomplices 
below cried out that the building was falling. The service imme- 
diately ceased ; and the public rushed to the doors, where they found 
obstacles artfully disposed. Watches, purses, buckles, jewels, ear- 
rings, and even ears themselves, became in the general confusion 
the property of the sharpers, who were never discovered, 

In our way tothe dmbigu Comique, we passed by the arsenal, and 
and the Bastille. ‘The former is less famous for its military stores 
than for two Latin verses over the gate written by Nich. Bourbon: 

* Etna hec Henrico Vulcania tela ministrat, 
Tela giganetos debellatura furores.” 

Of these lines the Poet Santeuil was so great an admirer, that he 
often said he wished to be the author of them at the expense of his 
life. South of the arsenal! the river puts an end to the Boulevard 
on that side. Here a bridge seems particularly wanted, to form the 
communication between the old, and the new Boulevard.’ For the 
honor of humanity, and in consequence of an enlightened system 
of jurisprudence, which is dawning on the kingdom of France, it is 
hoped that another impediment to the regular course of the Boule- 
vard, the Bastille, will soon be levelled with the ground. 

From the meeting of the States-general, the French expect the 
beginning of a fixed and public administration of laws in political, 
as well as in civil cases: and the abolition of an act of despotism, 
of which the only plea now asserted (the preservation of the honor 
of families) is disgraceful in a well-regulated state. However it 
may be thought advantageous to the enemies of France, that op3 
pression should still hold her bloody scourge over that country, a 
man, who has a heart to feel for the miseries of mankind, will shrink 
at the idea of such a narrow policy: and the Christian will join with 
the angels of Heaven in proclaiming good-will among men.* 

If the common people are not admitted to the grands spectacles, 
they have other places of theatrical amusements open at an easy 


* [The deficiency has been supplied. ] 


2 These obscrvations are printed as they were made at the time. The scene 
is changed, the Bastille is destroyed: but France has been chastised by a fat 
severer scourge of oppression. 
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rate. Of these we visited this evening the Ambigu Comigue, pro- 
bably so called, because it exhibits such a medley of comic opera, 
farce, pantomime, &c. that the nature of it is ambiguous. This 
theatre is nearly of the size of the Hay-Market. After a small 
comedy, we were presented with a.pantomime which had drawn 
multitudes every evening, the death of Captain Cook. A French- 
man can turn every thing to a song or dance; but to an English- 
man, so near the time of that unhappy event, the subject is 
too serious and affecting to become a pantomime. Yet it must 
not be imagined that a ballet pantomime in France bears any 
resemblance to our entertainments of that denomination, in which 
a Harlequin, a Pantaloon, a Frenchman, and a Clown, can at 
best produce only laughter, except when the machinery excites 
the applause of the audience. The French ballet pantomime 
consists neither of enchantments effected by the magic wand 
of Harlequin, nor of the grotesque movements, the unna- 
tural positions, and lascivious cadences of a dance. The plot is 
simple, regular, and affecting. The picture, though dumb, is 
animated, and perfectly intelligible in every feature, however 
variable. In this kind of representation, of which Noverre gave 
the first idea on the French stage, but which had been suc- 
cessfully pursued at Rome by Bathyllus and Pylades, sen- 
sibility is expressed in the step as well as in the eye; every 
attitude rouses the attention of the spectatcr, takes possession 
of the soul, fires it into indignation, or melts it into tenderness 
or pity. Such is the power of the pantomimical dancer in 
commanding the passions, that many persons of refined taste 
and sensibility prefer that species of entertainment to the most 
affecting scenes of the Tragic Muse. The disposition of charac- 
ters in Woollet’s Death of General Wolfe was exactly copied, 
and produced a fine effect. 

The managers of the Ambigu Comique are not allowed to take 
more than SO sous for their highest price, that the superiority of 
the great spectacles, the French and Italian theatres and the 
Opera, may be preserved. Yet the former is enabled to subscribe 
a larger sum to the poor and to the Opera establishment, a contri- 
tribution levied upon all public places, than the Ti¢atre Francais. 
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This part of the Boulevards is dedicated to public exhibitions. 
Here the Parisian of inferior rank is entertained by a company, 
who call themselves les grands Danseurs du Roi. Another 
theatre here attracts the mechanic, who comes to stare, and the 
man of taste who wishes to laugh, at a tragedy. A set of the most 
miserable wretches, that ever trod the creaking boards of a village 
barn, here perform dramatic exhibitions of all kinds. It was here 
that an actress in tawdry apparel, and fit only for the original per- 
formances in the cart of Thespis, thus began the tragedy of Zaire : 

“ Je ne m'attendais pas, jaune et belle Zaire.” 

They are called Jes associés, and act the same play sometimes for 
a whole month, chalking the name over the door. Not satisfied 
with these, and the theatres at the Palais Royal, the public have 
given encouragement to the formation of a new company called 
la troupe de Monsieur, who are to play farces and opera buf- 
fas. In this neighbourhood all other shows and amusements 
of various denominations are exhibited. The Sieur Curtius here 
amuses the mob with wax-work representation of all the great 
men of the age. His price is only two sous a head; but he fre- 
quently takes three hundred livres in a day. 

The Opera is also in the Boulevards. As the house is only tempo- 
rary, until the building, which was destroyed by fire, can be restored 
with additional magnificence, nothing can be said on its architecture. 
We assisted at the representation of Phédre, in which Mlle de 
St. Huberty by the powers of her voice, and the exquisite pathos 
of her acting, melted our hearts and dissolved us into tears with 
an effect as irresistible as that produced by the performance of 
Mrs. Siddons. In London, the opera is calculated only to display 
the powers of music on the ear, as the Italian language is under- 
stood by a small part of the audience ;' the plot of the drama is 


* A gentleman at the opera in London was once sitting near the writer of 
this Sketch, and appeared surprised that he was only pleased, but not 
thrown into such ecstacies of rapture as he himself. “ Perhaps, Sir,” said 
he, “ it is because you do not understand the language.”—Silence confirmed 
his suspicion—* O, if you were versed in it,” added he, “ the charms of the 
sentiment contained in the words would render the sounds irresistible.”"— 
A little time after he was addressed in Italian, of which it was proved that 
he understood—not a word! 


Vor. III. Pam. No. VI. 2M 
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so little regarded, that the third act has been omitted when it did 
not contain a favorite or striking air. But in Paris the opera is 
written in French, and commands the feelings of the audience as 
powerfully as the most affecting tragedy. 


Oct.25. It would be tedious to enumerate all the objects 
of curiosity which we saw during our residence in Paris. Of 
these it will be sufficient to mention a few. The Louvre is a 
building of so remote an antiquity that its origin cannot be traced. 
All that can be known with precision is, that Philip Augustus 
repaired it, and added the Grossa Turris in the beginning of the 
13th century. The new Louvre was begun by Louis XIV. on 
the plan of Claude Perrault. It offers to the spectator a wonder- 
ful monument of modern architecture. But political reasons 
prevent the completion of it. Paris, in all probability, will never 
become the residence of the kings of France: and should the 
state of the finances enable a future minister to finish the Louvre, 
the want of uniformity, arising from the different periods in 
which the different parts were built, and the variety of taste in 
each architect, would at best form a series of disjointed and 
irregular buildings. At present it is occupied, like Somerset 
house in London, by the French Academy, the Academy of Sci- 
ences, that of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, of Architecture, 
and by other literary and public societies.* 

Next to the Louvre, the Luxembourg is the most remarkable 
building in Paris. There seems about it an air of gloom and neglect. 
Monsieur, the present proprietor of it, by means of the proposed 
alterations may give it a more lively aspect ; but he has removed 
the paintings by Rubens, which formerly were the pride of the 
gallery, to his Museum at the Louvre. As we walked in this 
neighbourhood, our pleasure was somewhat checked at the recol- 


t [ If the Collection of Statues and Paintings, the plunder of Italy, of Ger- 
many and Holland, is suffered by the definitive treaty to remain in the 
gallery of the Louvre; France need not envy the possession of Finland by 
Russia, of Malta, the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon by England. Paris 
will be the metropolis of the arts, and the resort of the whole world.] 
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lection that we were treading on the thin crust of earth which 
covers those deep and immense quarries, that have for ages sup- 
plied materials for building this enormous city. Constant expo- 
gure to a danger renders the mind callous to the apprehension of 
it. Thus the inhabitants of Paris never think of this circumstance ; 
nor has ,the recent fall of eight houses into a deep abyss, nor the 
lively pen of Mercier, been able to rouse them from their secu- 
rity. Thus the Calabrians, Sicilians, and Neapolitans never bes- 
tow a thought on the danger that threatens them every moment, 
notwithstanding the late terrible warning which has desolated each 
side of the straits of Sicily. ‘Thus in a more general sense man- 
kind so little think of death, though it is ever hanging over their 
heads; nor can the fall of those around them, often sudden, 
always striking, awaken them from their insensibility. 

In the evening we went to the petits Comédiens de S. A. S. Mon- 
seigneur le Comte de Beaujolois at the Palais Royal. It is remark- 
able that the former of two petites pieces which we saw this 
evening performed, was all spoken behind the scenes. The ac- 
tors on the stage use their hands, eyes, and lips, to exhibit the 
appearance of speakers. So perfect is the deception, that it has 
given rise to considerable wagers, whether the voice did not 
actually proceed from the persons on the stage. This species of 
representation was first introduced on the Roman stage by Livius 
Andronicus. In a passage in one of his plays, he was so often en- 
cored, that he found himself hoarse, and unable to satisfy the 
spectators. He ordered a slave to sing behind the scenes, while 
he accompanied the words with his gestures. This expedient 
succeeded so well, that a custom was established of representing 
every character by two actors, one of whom spoke on a pedestal 
behind the scenes, while the other by his gestures on the stage 
accompanied the recitative. 


Oct. 26. We hired a carriage for the day at 18 livres to go 
to Versailles. Our servant mounted behind, for which service 
he was entitled to double pay, as he went beyond the barrieres. 
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The road to Versailles is magnificent; it is in many places 60 
feet in breadth. The Seine accompanies the traveller during a 
great space of that journey. Amidst the numerous carriages 
which animate the scene, particularly on Sundays, when well 
dressed people are admitted to the Chapel-Royal, and to the state 
dinner, a set of miserable vehicles, called carrabas, form the cone 
trast which has so often been observed in this country. This 
machine is drawn by eight horses, and performs the journey in 
six hours. Sometimes twenty passengers: are squeezed into it, 
and after half an hour’s struggle they settle themselves into some 
position which the least jolt discomposes. So deficient is this 
carriage in common convenience, that in warm weather the pas- 
senger is broiled in the sun; if it rains he is drenched to the 
skin. As we meant to go and return with the same horses, we 
were obliged to pay six livres at Séve, that the master of the 
poste royale in that place might not be a loser. 

Versailles, the seat of the Royal residence, is said to contain 
80,000 inhabitants. The site of the palace was originally a 
deep morass. Louis XIV. whose pride it was to surmount every 
obstacle, dried the marshes, and by labor and perseverance raised 
a considerable eminence, on which he built a structure, which 
astonishes the most indifferent spectator. It will be sufficient, in 
order to give an idea of the magnificence of the place, to mention 
that the house and gardens cost upwards of thirty millions ster- 
ling. The single article of lead for the water-pipes amounted 
to almost a milkon and a half. Frightened at the enormous 
sum-total, Louis XIV. burned every paper that could perpetuate 
the memory of an expense which was sufficient to ruin whole. 
provinces. 

We ranged some time, under the direction of one of the Swiss 
guards, through the maze of public apartments which compose 
this wonderful edifice. But the object which particularly 
attracts the public attention is the gallery. The length of mir- 
rors on one side, the view of the gardens on the other, the 
paintings, and other appendages of royal magnificence, render 
this the most magnificent room in the world. It is easy to dis- 





' [In 1813, 27,574.] 
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cover in the features of the crowd the different objects which 
brought chem to court. The look of curiosity and amazement 
of the stranger, the eager anxiety painted in the faces of those 
who come to catch a ray of royal patronage, and the cynic 
smile of the philosopher who laughs at both, can scarcely es- 
cape the attention of the observer. At 12 the king passed to 
go to Chapel. He was preceded by the Counts de Provence 
and D’Artois. He is of a middle stature inclined to be cor- 
pulent, his nose is aquiline, and his eye beams goodness and 
affability. We followed him to mass. Here his demeanour did 
not conciliate our veneration. Except at the adoration of the 
host, he was, during the whole mass, engaged in the most jo- 
cular conversation with the Comte d’Ariois. The religion of 
Englishmen receives the most serious countenance from the 
example of their king, whose devotion and whose sense of his 
dependence on the king of kings, have procured hem universal 
admiration. This levity in a crowned head was therefore to us 
an afflicting consideration. It should be observed to the honor 
of Monsieur, that during the whole service he preserved a look of 
seriousness and devotion.* 

We returned to the gallery, to see the queen go to her mass, 
preceded by Educhs, and followed by Madame and her female 
attendants. She begins to be much inclined to the en-bon-point ; 
but there is a charming sweetness in her looks; and she has a 
keen and penetrating eye. It might be imagined that she wished 
to appear the handsomest woman at court ; for we could not per- 
ceive the least trace of beauty in any of her train. 

Our object was to see the public dinner. Our guide, after 
conducting us through several apartments, placed us in the room 
of the grand couvert. It was a court-mourning ; and my friends, 
with two English gentlemen who joined us in the gallery, were 
dressed in colored clothes. The gentleman usher in waiting de- 
sired them to leave the room. Neither prayers nor promises 
could move him. Two English Jadies, whose beauty seemed to 


1 [ The same devoticn, and the same consequent goodness, which have 
marked the character of George III, will, no doubt, distingitish that of 
Louis XVIII.] 
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place them above the forms of etiquette, were forced to submit 
to the relentless master of the ceremonies. As soon as they were 
gone, he came up to me and said, he was surprised to see that I 
did not follow my company. I answered that I was in mourning, 
and therefore thought myself at liberty to remain. « Sir,” said he, 
** your are in black, it is true, but you are not dressed; you have 
neither sword nor bag.”—I am an English clergyman, Sir, and 
you have surely too great a sense of propriety to wish me to wear 
either.” That indeed alters the case,” said he, “but you are 
en gilet (in an undressed or lapelled waistcoat).” —I buttoned my 
coat.—*¢ Even that, sir, will not do; you have a round hat.” My 
hat was immediately cocked and placed under my arm.—« Sir,” 
said he, “¢ you are so ingenious at metamorphosing your dress, that 
I shall make no more objections.” 

The state dinner consisted of two courses, the first of eight 
dishes, the second of ten, A dessert of ten dishes followed. 
Every thing was served in gold. Had not the Queen's natural 
affability been exerted in conversation with the Lords in waiting 
behind her, she must have been in an uncomfortable situation at 
the sight of a good dinner, of which she does not partake, al- 
though she sits at table with the king. The dinner of ceremony 
being over, the King retires to dine with the Queen in the private 
apartments, ‘The royal dining-room is such as no country-gentle- 
man in England would be satisfied with; for, although it is ele- 
gant, it is extremely small. 

After this I was conducted to see more attentively the public 
apartments, and to view the paintings, Of these there are many 
in the best style of Raphael, Rubens, the Carraccis, Correggio, 
Vandyke, besides several excellent performances of the French 
school. One in particular is highly pleasing to an Englishman, 
that of Charles I. by Vandyke; from which a print has lately 
appeared in England. 

I rejoined my companions, and we dined together at Madame 
G—’s. Her son is a polite, ingenious young man, who has 
travelled, and published a Sentimental Tour through Italy, in the 
manner of Sterne, written with ease and animation. He is a 
page of the King of France; an office for which he gave 70,000 
livres, and barely receives the interest of his money. He was dressed 














in the English manner ; and he has, like his young countrymen, 
a marked predilection for English fashions and customs. Here 
we met M. V——, a gentleman who was formerly engaged in 
an extensive branch of commerce, and whom Government had 
lately consulted in settling the terms of the commercial treaty 
with Mr. Eden. In this gentleman’s conversation a great know- 
ledge of general politics, and of the particular state of the 
French finances was singularly interesting. He told us he fore- 
saw a storm in the political horizon of the kingdom, from which 
he apprehended fatal consequences. 

After a very elegant dinner, and a profusion of the richest 
wines, in paying our respects to which we were indulged with the 
English perseverance, but without losing the company of the 
ladies, whose vivacity added spirit to the sparkling Cham- 
pagne, and sweetened the rich Constantia, we took a walk to 
Trianon. Of this seat the gardens are laid out in the English 
taste, and produce a charming effect, forming a strong contrast to 
the regular magnificence of the royal palace. It was with great 
difficulty that we could tear ourselves from our agreeable and hos- 
pitable friends at Versailles at nine o’clock. A road of twelve 
miles in length, regularly lighted every night with reverberes, is 
not the least of those great objects in which this country abounds. 
Such is the attention paid by the police to the security of the 
public, that robberies are scarcely ever committed on this road. 


Oct. 27.—In the morning I visited several booksellers’ shops. 
It is worthy of observation that in many of them there are as many 
English as French books. But the most popular of our authors 
are reprinted in Paris. 

The new duty laid upon paper has considerably diminished the 
export trade from England in the article of books, and has given 
to foreigners a decisive advantage in the sale of English authors. 
Our best editions of the classics are in great repute at Paris; and 
they were very numerous in the shops. In the article of binding 
the French own our superiority, even those who have not seen 
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the inimitable performances of Edwards of Pall Mall. In typo- 
graphical execution, the books of Barbou, and of Didot, are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. ‘The Quai des Augustins is the Paternoster 
Row of Paris. The former institutions, which fixed the same 
trades in the same streets and districts, seem to have lost their 
ancient weight. Booksellers are gradually removing their habi- 
tations from Paternoster Row, and the Quai des Augustins, 
and dispersing themselves in different parts of the towrf. Even 
Monmouth Street sends forth frequent colonies into various streets 
of London. 

On my return through the Rue du Roule, I stopped to see the 
consequences of a quarrel between two carters. They ransacked 
the whole language for abusive expressions, and often put on a 
threatening attitude. I was not without hopes of seeing a battle; 
but at last each of the contending herves parted from his rival with 
the assurance of having put in such a closer of abusive speech, 
that he had obtained a complete victory. * 

This day we dined at an English Restaurateurs at the Palais 
Royal. M. Beauvilliers undertakes to treat the public in the 
English style. But excepting beef-stakes and Welsh-rabbits which 
he has adopted, we could find nothing in the English manner. 
We tasted two bottles of porter but could not drink it. Nor do 
the waiters, who profess to speak English, understand a word of 
that language: and yet many a Parisian, who has given his 12 
livres to dine there on beef-steaks, porter, Cheshire cheese, and 
port-wine, writes word to his friends in Languedoc, that he has 
been in England! My pursuit was French cookery, French 
taste, and French manners; and I had no relish in Paris for 
any thing that was not strictly French.’ 


t This is not the only instance which shows the difference between the 
English and French character. An English mob will insult the person, 
break the windows, drink the liquors, and destroy the furniture, of an 
obnoxious individual. A French mob will respect his property, but take 
his life with the most savage circumstances of barbarity ; thus realizing the 
description of Voltaire. 


2 On entering the rooms, we received a printed sheet containiug the 
price of every article, which the house could supply. As this may be an 
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In the evening we went to the Variétés Amusantes at the Palais 
Royal. This is a neat little theatre, opened for the performance 


article of some gratification to him, who wishes to compare it with the pre- 
sent pames and prices, it is here added : 


POTAGES. 


Potage AU TIZ eccces cece 
Potage aux Choux ++++-+ 
Potage au riz au lait «++. 
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Potage a la purve 
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CEuf frais 
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Thon Mariné 
Mortadelle de Lyon ---- 
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Truffes - - ° 
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Petit Pate au jus seve 
Petit Paté a la Béchamelle 
Tourte de foie gras 
Tourte de Gaudiveau 
T: urte de Saumon frais -- 
Tourtedelaitances de Carpe 
Tourte de filets de Morue a 
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Tourte de filets de Poularde 
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of Farces, comic Operas, and Pantomimes. Under the stage- 
boxes are grated boxes for the accommodation of grave charac- 


Cervelle de Veau a la purée de Pois & au Beurre noir «+ 
Cervelle de Veau a la Poulette ou a l’Italienne  «....... 
Cételette de Veau a la Bourgeoise ou 4 la Schingarac ---- 
Cotelette de Veau piqué, oes a l’OseilJe ou aux Epinards 
Beef Stakes aux pommes i LETTE seeees ceeees coeceecs 
Beef Stakes a la Francaise bse O66 6005064000546 504000 
Gigot aux Haricots ou aux Choux ++eese coceseceeees 
Blanquette de Veau de Pontoise «eeceeccescecesecees 
Oreille de Veau frite ou a l’Italienne--..-... eeenenee 
Oreille de Veau farcie frite +--+.» ccc cgcccecccee as 
Queue de Mouton frite ou en Auchepot ++++eesee-eees 
Rognons de Mouton au vin de Champagne ou 4 la brochette 
Pains Ge Deal an Glatin. 006.0406 0c eiee cecese covcces 
Palais de Beeuf ala Poulette ou 4 l’Italienne «++.....-. 
Fricandeau au Jus ou a lOseille  -ceese secces soeeees 
Fricandeau aux pommes de terre ++++eeseeereeeceeess 
RO PR NOES 6.65 0:05.0:000.04 00004604660 000% 
Fricandeau aux Epinards rere CREAMER ed aod aS meem 
Cotelette de Mouton & Anglaise «+++ eeeeesseeeeseees 
Cételette de Veau en papillotte «+++ eeeeeececsee coeees 
Béchamelle de blanc de volaille -- 21. 5s. aux Truffes 
Tendon de Mouton en Auchepot ou aux Navets ---+++.+- 
Tendon de Veau a l’Oseille ou en Auchepot +++++.-+- 
Gale-Best aux Chowe POE oc0c ccccescoececcccoocns 
Foies gras en Caisse, ou Escalope de foies gras ++-+++- . 
Choux au petit Salé ou ala Purde  -++ee+ eeeeee eee ee 
Mouton pané et grillé a teaed hae’ Dibbion aha SOS 
Cételette de Mouton a la Jardiniere --+-+-+-.+-. neaes 
Aileron de Dindon aux Navets ou ala Purée «.....-. 
Capilorade ie PARED 6.646 c0ec es 60 bideseieds eb oee de 
Cuisse de Dinde grillée, sauce Robert +-++++++eeee,- 

Cételette de Porc frais, sauce Robert ----+- Cocercpeccs 
Salmi de Perdreau -++.s++ee 56660 os 0080 sesees peeps 
Salmi de Faisan «+++ cccccccccce SOUSCR Cece coeoeveees 
Choukrout garni de Saucisses & petit Lard ++ +++++- ++. 
Mauviettes ut gratin 0202026 20sec ceccce ccnces cecceces 
Fricandeau de Lapreau au jus ou a V’oseille --+++++++-0 
Salmi de Caille ++... $4. b0-Go' ese 6oébed oe Oe escsé eve 
Filet de Chevreuil 4 1a broche, sauce piquante -+++++.. 
Civé de Chevreuil ---.. bddbocedbe 0s66%460l dae enieed de 
Blanqnette d’Agneau +e+eeeccesccccercessccscescecs 
Salmi de grive 60¢bbbr 0004 s060ee ce eewe shbvecobees ce 
Langue de veau en papillote'ou a l’Italienne -+++++++.- 
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ters, widows in their weeds, and all others whom decency or 


prudence makes desirous of seeing without being seen themselves. 


a 
Esturgeon a la broche, sauce piquante ++++++ceeeeees 2 
Turbot au Bleu ou sauce aux capres +++eeeesceccvesess 2 
Magquereau frais laité ala Maitre d’ Hotel --+-- ccccces 1 
Merlan frit «++++++ esau oes bbwees &be0 an eeeee cose 3 
Rouget au Bleu ou sauce aux capres seereseerseees coos | 
Hareng frais ala Moutarde «+++++++0s peeseeeccoce «- O 

POITSSONS. 
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Troncon d’ Anguille ¢ ala Tartare -++e+esess coccccccss J 
Saumon frais a la Sauce ou a PHuile ------- eeeeecees 2 
Raie Sauce aux capres eeececcsccese eerccces eeevece 1 
Morue d’Hollande a la Maitre-d’Hitel -++eee-seeeees 1 
Ecrévisses a la Poulette «-+++eesececccscccccvesececs 1 
ROTS. 
Roast beef aux Pommes de Terre -++++-eseceerecveses 1 
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The first piece presented here was Jerome Pointu, a very 
laughable and well acted comedy. The next dramatic course 


Salsifis frits ou a Ja sauce -«- 


ENTREMETS. 


Cardons d’Espagne au Jus 


Chou-fleurs au Jus ou 4 la Créme - 
Artichaut a la Sauce ou a l’Huile 
Céleri au Jus ou frit ou a la Créme 
~ Chicorée a la Créme ou au Jus -----. 
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Haricots verts au Jus ou a la Créme 


Haricots blancs 2 la Maitre-d’Hétel - - 


Lentilles au Jus ou a la Créme --+- oe. 
Purée de Pois verts aux crofitons «+-+<- 
Pommes de terre & la Neuville ---.- 


Croite aux Champignons -- 
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Beignets de Pommes - 
Macaroni de Naples 
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was an opera full of machinery, in which the wand of a fairy 
produced great revolutions in a short time. This play might be 


| a 
Fromage de Rocfort eccecees Coece cocccs ceecesiceocsecs 0 8 
Pommes de Rainette «+--+. COCs COeeerc seerecesesecos 0 4 
Gateau de Pommes’ -«-«--+-« Kaien ose esade TUTTLE LYT YT TT 012 
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worthy of admiration; but a more interesting object etigaged 
all my attention. In the adjoining box a lady sat next to me, 
who made on my heart an impression to which I had of late 
been a stranger. She was exquisitely beautiful. A soft and 
delicious animation was expressed in her features. Her eyes 
declared that her soul was as amiable as her form was love- 
ly, and they flashed conviction on the beholder. On conversing 
with her, I found her mind highly cultivated and her under- 
standing strong and clear. She spoke fluently the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. She was in her 24th year, and had been 
some years married to a gentleman who was at this time at St. 
Domingo. 

From this accidental meeting an acquaintance began, which was 
afterwards ripened by correspondence into the communications of 
the purest friendship. It is, perhaps, in this country alone, that a per- 
son, who has long mourned the frowns of fortune, and the treachery 
of man, finds a more than compensation in the friendship of a 
woman. That friendship is lasting, because it is disinterested. A 
woman may deceive her lover; she will never forsake her friend. 
Hence J. J. Rousseau, who was not inclined to become the pane- 
gytist of human kind, observes with the energy of a truth that he 
felt : « Je n’aurais jamais pris 4 Paris ma femme, encore moins 
ma maitresse; mais je m’y serais fait volontiers une amie; et ce 
trésor m’eit consolé peut étre de n’y pas trouver les deux autres.” 
Had I been in circumstances that required so sweet a charmer of 
the ills of life, here I should most cordially have fixed. The 
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poetical epistle, which concluded thus : 
“ Votre image en tous lieux, sans cesse me poursuit; 

Le tumulte du jour, le calme de la nuit, 
Rappelent & més yeux des charmes que j’admire; 
(Du plus pur sentiment le plus cruel martyre) 
Ah! revétissons nous du tendre nom d’amis ! 
Serions nous plus encor, s'il nous l'ciait permis? 
De l’auguste amitié la main chaste et tranquille 
Embellira les jours que Ja Parque nous file, 
Et, malgré Jes accés d’inutiles soupirs, 
Delivrera nos curs du fardeau des desirs !” 

Should any of my censorious friends read this, they will call it 
the effect of levity, and insensibility to the charms of an excellent 
wife. No, my dear Mary! thou knowest my heart too well. 
Though I wish to avoid the appearance of affected uxoriousness, 
thou knowest my real sentiments and consequently the sincerity of 
my affection. I am sure thou wilt not be displeased, if I was 
deeply struck with the reflection of thy beauties, and of thy en- 
dearing virtues, in another person; and if I admired the picture 
in the absence of the beloved original. I was in a Roman Catho- 
lic country where saints aud angels are honored through the me- 
dium of their images. That thou claimest, that thou enjoyest, 
my whole affection, the very wainscot of our drawing-room in the 
Rue de Richelieu will witness, where these lines are engraved by 
this hand : 

“ To France from Britain, wheresoe’er I roam, 
My heart’s fond wishes are confined at home. 
Thro’ scenes of pomp, among the young and gay, 
Where’er the love of pleasure points the way ; 
Or ’midst the bustle of tumultuous life ; 
My thoughts are fixed on thee, my charming wiic!” 

The many sleepless hours which I have passed every night du- 
ring my absence, will witness that no one ever engaged my affec- 
tions with equa! ardor, save that saint in heaven, who now, if the 
spirits of the blest can bend to the concerns of the earth, beholds 
our mutual harmony with a smile of complacency, and who will 
one day, when we are united in the enjoyment of spiritual de- 
lights, express her gratitude to thee for thy affectionate and pa- 
rental behaviour to her dear, her only child ! 





— 
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*.* Here the Sketch abruptly ended. The affecting situation, 
in which the writer was placed by his feelings on the reflection 
expressed in the last paragraph, did not suffer him to proceed. 

After a few social parties, the travellers, to vary the scene, 
returned by Cambray, Douay, Lille, and St. Omer, to Calais. 

[In the summer of 1802, the writer of this Sketch was strongly 
requested to join a party, in another trip to France. But he had 
spent four years of his youth in that country, where he had left 
many friends. ‘These had been sacrificed to the fury of the revo- 
lutionary demagogues; and he shrunk with so much horror at the 
idea of seeing, in imagination, the ground smoke with their blood, 
that he could not be persuaded to trust himself to the power of a 
government formed on the same principles of hostility to the duties 
of Religion, the decencies of morality, the relations of society, 
and the securities of civilization. ] 
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REFLECTIONS, &c. 





Ix reading the last number (p. 156,) of the Pamphletcer 
I was struck with the subject and signature of the writer 
who calls himself CONCILIATOR. His subject is Catholic 
Emancipation and Protestant Securities, which he under- 
takestoconciliate together by means of a plan which occurred 
to him “ Onthe beach of the Atlantic Ocean,” where he pro- 
fesses to have been “ secluded from the follies and passions 
of the multitude.” Whata pity it is that he did not point 
out the particular part of the Atlantic beach to which folly 
and passion cannot find access, in order that those, who wish 
or whom the legislature might require to contemplate this 
and other irritating subjects with entire impartiality and 
perfect wisdom, may betake themselves thither! 

Having laid it down as a principle that the dread of 
Buonaparte’s forcing the Pope to take measures prejudicial 
to this kingdom, is the only remaining obstacle (though he 
is the only Prince in the power of this despot whom the 
latter could not bend to his views, and though he had lost 
his territories and personal liberty for refusing to make war 
against it, ) to the Emancipation, he suggests the propriety and 
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necessity of Catholics’ shaking off the Pope’s spiritual jurisdic. 
tion (for as toany claim in him of temporal power they havelong 

since abjured it, ) and of assuming that independent ecclesiasti- 

cal authority, especially in the appoimtment of their Bishops, 

which he maintains to be their natural right, and to have been 

enjoined for many hundreds of years by their ancestors. It 

js true that he does not venture “ to write to the contracted 

or uninformed zealot, for who,” says he, ‘* cam giveliberality 

to bigotry, or comprehension to ignorance? But I solicit (he 
continues) the attention of every intelligent Catholic who is 

conversant with the genuine history of his own church, and 

who has strength of mind to think for himself and to throw 

off the trammels of early credulity.”—There is little doubt 

but most Catholics prefer the latter to the former character: 

still before “ they throw off these trammels,” that is to say 
before they renounce their early impressions concerning the 

necessity and divine origin of spiritual jurisdiction through- 

out the whole church in St. Peter’s successor, and of its un 
interrupted succession since Christ said to St. Peter : On this 
rock I will build my Church, they will wish to know whe. 
ther this anonymous Conciliator is quite so devoid of inte- 
rest and prejudice as he professes to be, and whether his docu- 
ments are as authentic and his reasoning as just as they are 
in this writer’s imagination. 

It is ‘to history, the voice of Catholic history, as written 
by Catholic historians,” that this Protestant Conciliator 
calls upon us “ to listen and submit.”’ After first observing 
that this Conciliatory plan, so far from being a discovery, is 
no other than the old persecuting plan of the sanguinary 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth : since all that they required of 
Catholics to save themselves from the gallows and the block 
and all that the remaining penal. laws require of them still, 
to get possession of most of the franchises which they are 
contending for, is that they should renounce the Pope’s 
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spiritual jurisdiction, and break off all connection with the 
See of Rome; I proceed to our writer’s historicalarguments, 
Hebeginswith telling us that “ Christianity cameinto Ireland 
from the Greek church in Asia, in the second century— 
that it made a great progress there under the authority of the 
Eastern missionaries, who organized the Irish church into 
clerical departments agreeably to the practice of its oriental 
parent (without any reference to, or intercourse with the See 
of Rome)—and that. the Irish church appointed its Arch- 
bishops and Bishops without any sort of connection with the 
Roman Pontiff.” It is to be remarked, however, that Con- 
ciliator brings no original authority whatever for this un- 
heard of conversion of Ireland before the mission of St, 
Patrick, nor can he mention a single Bishop (the name of 
Archbishop was then unknown) who was consecrated in 
Ireland antecedently to this grand period. Supposing some 
few Irish travellers, as St. Mansuetus Bishop of ‘Toul in 
France, and St. Cataldus Bishop of Tarentum in Italy, to 
have been converted and consecrated in the two first centu- 
ries, this is nothing to the present purpose, since the former, 
as Usher allows, was consecrated at Rome, the latter at 
‘Tarentum, on his\return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.* 
The whole story of Ireland’s conversion by Eastern mission- 
aries, previously to the arrival there of the Apostolic legate 
of the Holy See, St. Patrick, has been invented by the 
modern enemies of that See, and is grounded on no other 
argument than the pretended conformity of the Irish and 
British churches with the Quartodecimans of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, with respect to' the time of keeping Easter, 
But it has been demonstrated by the present writer, first that 


* Carracioli, Ware, Alban Butler, &c. prove that St. Catuldus’s episce- 
pacy is not to be dated before the fifth or sixth century. 
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the conformity in question did not really exist ; as the orien« 
tals and Irish, though differing from Rome in this unessen- 
tial point of discipline, differed also one party from the 
other ; secondly that the British churches conformed to 
the practice of Rome, till some time after the reign of 
Constantine the Great: thirdly, that though it could 
even be proved that Ireland was converted by oriental in- 
stead of Roman Missionaries, this would be nothing to the 
purpose of the enemies of the Roman see, since the early 
Greek Fathers, such as St. Irenzeus, St. Athanasius, St. 
Basil, &c. are no less explicit in their acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of this see, than are the most devout of the 
Latin Fathers. 

ConciLIATOR next informs us, that ‘‘ St. Patrick, on 
his arrival in Ireland from Rome in the fifth century, en- 
deavoured in vain to prevail on the Irish clergy to change 
their ancient method of church-government, and to submit 
to the authority of the Roman Pontiff who sent him.”— 
But where is the writer’s authority for these assertions ? 
What Christian Bishop or Priest opposed the Apostle of 
Ireland? When and where did any contest take place? 
By what means did the Prelate of Armagh become Primate 
of Ireland? Who consecrated Bishops throughout every 
other part of that country ? There was not, in his days, so 
much as a dispute about the day of keeping Easter, be- 
cause it was not till after his death that the Irish fell into a 
wrong method of computing it. 

We are assured, in the third place, ‘that during five 
centuries, after the death of St. Patrick, scarce any vestige 
can be traced between Ireland and Rome. In this long 
space of time, the ordination of the Irish Bishops and all 
the other clergy was settled at home among themselves by 
what may be called domestic regulations, without any ap-_ 
plication whatever to the see of Rome.’? Now though it 
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doubtlessly was in the power of the holy see, to delegate 
whatever portion it pleased of its jurisdiction to the Metro. 
politans of Ireland, as it did to those of France, England, 
a&c. for instituting Bishops, and as St. Peter originally had 
done to the great Patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch, 
yet if Conciliator will take the trouble to consult the work 
before cited, he will find instances of an uninterrupted 
communication between the mother and her children, the 
fountain of their baptism and the Irish Catholics, as the 
latter express themselves in sending a deputation to the 
Pope in the seventh century, down to the period which he 
has assigned for the introduction of the Pope’s authority 
into Ireland. He will find the names of many Irish Bish- 
ops consecrated at Rome itself, and of different Papal 
legates sent from thence into Ireland, as of St. Lasrean, 
Gilbert, Bishop of Limerick, St. Malachy, Archbishop of 
Armagh. Finally he will be made to observe that when 
Cardinal Papario came from Pope Eugenius Ill. in 1151, 
to invest the four metropolitans with palls in quality of 
legates of the holy see, not the least opposition was made 
to it from a single member of the Irish Church, because 
all its members were fully persuaded of its being the 
source of spiritual jurisdiction, and that this act was justly 
considered by the Irish as an ecclesiastical emancipation rather 
than a servitude. But, says ConcitiaTor, “there were 
then Irish opponents to Roman supremacy, among whom 
may be numbered St. Columba in Scotland, Finian and 
Colman in England, Columbanus in France, and St. Gall 
in Germany, who were all ordained Bishops by Irish 
Archbishops, without any authority from Rome.” I an- 
swer this by asking what credit can be given to this account 
in other respects, when it is discovered that of the five 
pretended “ Bishops ordained by lish Archbishops,” three 
of them, St. Columba, St. Columbanus, and St. Gall, never 
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were Bishops at all! The whole of the pretended oppo- 
sition of these Irish Saints to the supremacy of St. Peter’s 
chair, consisted in their following the discipline of their 
own church, with respect to the calculation of Easter day, 
which was an erroneous one by the confession and observ« 
ance of all Protestants as well as Catholics, but which, 
erroneous as it was, nevertheless was tolerated by the see 
of Rome, till the Irish, by degrees, discovered it to be 
such. In the mean time, so far from denying this supre- 
macy, they one and all, and more particularly the great 
St. Columbanus, were earnest, on every occasion, to ac- 
knowledge and support it. 

The Catholics of the United Kingdom, having repeat- 
edly abjured every pretension of the See of Rome to 
civil or temporal power, in any part of it, and the Catho- 
lics of Ireland having defended their country in the best 
manner their unprepared and disunited state permitted 
them, against Henry II. and this without the slightest im- 
peachment of their Catholicity or censure from the see of 
Rome for so doing, there is no occasion for my noticing 
the Bull of Adrian IV. on which Conci.iator dwells so 
long (even supposing it to be genuine). Nor do I find 
any thing else in his dissertation or subsequent letters 
worth observation, except the following passage: ‘The 
name of Papa, which signifies father, was common to 
every Bishop on the continent. The Bishop of Rome in 
the eleventh century converted the word into that of Pope, 
&c.” This intimates that Gregory VII. at the said remote 
period spoke modern English ! 

But to conclude: I have no doubt but Conciliator 
means well, and that he is a friend to the persons of his 
Catholic countrymen, however he may be affected with 
respect to their religion. ‘ His misfortune is, that he is un- 
acquainted with the genuine nature and history of the lat 
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ter, and that he sat down to write on these under the avowed 
mistaken notion, that because the safety and possibly the 
existence of the British Empire “ is involved in the question 
et Catholic emancipation, the most insignificant individual 
belonging to it has not only a right to offer his sentiments 
upon it, but that ¢¢ 2s hes duty so to do.” 


J. MILNER, D.D. 


Wolverhampton, May 1, 1814. 











